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PREFACE. 



The title given to the volume ofTered to the public 
seemed the most proper, as being the most accordant with 
the popular designation of the well known annual publica- 
tions from which the materials composing it have been 
selected. The demand of the British reading world for 
the amusing annuals usually termed ^^ Souvenirs," and 
the patronage bestowed upon them, have been followed 'by 
the usual effects — increase in number, embellishment and 
price. The costly form and materials of the English works 
iULYe Jiewtpfpr^ Qwessaiily rend«u«<l th«r cirrjtet!^??! in 
this country very limited ; and much pleasure to be deriv- 
ed from many of the productions contained in them has 
been denied to a numerous class of readers — it is deemed 
proper to say, ^^ from many of the productions," because, 
notwithstanding the suggestion contained in the address of 
the proprietor of one of them certainly not the least beauti- 
ful in point of execution*, even the names of the authors 
are not always ^^ a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of 



* ** The Casket is even still very unworthy of the Jewel which it 
ewhnneB,"^Friend8hip*$ Offering for 1828, Preface. 



their contributions." To place within the reach of every 
reader of the literature of the day, at a moderate price, all 
that was deemed sufficiently interesting or valuable of the 
matter contained in the works from which a selection has 
been made, is the object of the publishers of this volume: 
which, if successful in its claim to attention, will at the 
proper period be followed by another prepared upon the 
same plan, and embracing all that may possess claims to 
afford lasting amusement in the sources in which its mate- 
rials will be sought. 
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THE DILEMMA OF PHADRIG. 

•4 Tale of the Shannon Side. 

BT THE AUl^OR OF ^ HOLLAND TIDE.' 

**Trbrx'8 no use in talken about it, Phadrig. I know an I feel 
diat all's over wit me. My pains are all gone, to be sure — but in place 
o' that, there's a weight like a quern stone down upon my heart, an I 
feel it blackenen within me. All I have to say is — think o' your own 
liaaria when she's gone, an be kind to poor Patcy." 

**Ah, darlen, dont talk that way — there's hopes yet — what'll I do 
— ^what'll the child do witout you ? — " 

** Phadrig, there's noan. I'm goen fast, an if you have any regard 
for me, you wont say anythin that'll bring the thoughts o' you an him 
between me an the thoughts o' heaven, for that's what I must think 
of now. An if you marry again " 

** Oh Mauria, honey, will you kill me entirely ? Is it FU marry 

•grin?" 

* * If it be a thing yoti should marry again," Mauria resumed, 
wfdioat taking any notice of her husband's interruption, ** you'll bear 
In mind, tfiat the best mother that ever walked the ground, will love 
ber own above another's. It stands with raisin an natur. The gan- 
der abroad will pull a strange goslin out of hi^ own flock; and you 

know yowMlf, we could never get the bracket hen to sit upon Nelly 

B 
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0*Letry*8 chickens, do what we could. Every thing loTes iti own. 
Then, Phadrig, if you see the floury potaties — an the top o' the milk 
^-tn the warm seat be the hob — an the biggest bit o' meat on a SvO' 
day goen away from Patcy— you'll think o' your poor Mauria, an do 
her part by him ; just quietly, an softly, an without blamen the woman 
— for it is only what's nait'rel, an what many a stepmother does with- 
out thinking o' themselves. An above all things, Phadrig, take caie to 
make him mind his books and his religion, to keep out o* bad com- 
pany, an study his readin-made-aisy, and that's the way he'll be t 
blessing and a comfort to you in your old days, as I once thought he 
would be to me, in mine." 

Here her husband renewed his promises, in a tone of deep afffietioa. 

** An now for yourself, Phadrig. Remember the charge that's npoo 
you, and don't be goen out venturen your life in a little canvas canoe, 
on the bad autumn days, at Ballybunion ; nor wit foolish boys at the 
Glin and Tarbert fairs ; — an don't be so wake-minded, as to be trasten 
to card-drawers, an fairy doctors, an the like ; for its the last word ^e 
priest said to me was, that you were too superstitious, and that's a great 
shame an a heavy sin. But tee you* ! Phadrig, dear, there's that 
jogue of a pig at the potaties over——" 

Phadrig turned out the grunting intruder, bolted the hurdle-door, 
and returned to the bedside of his expiring helpmate. That 
housekeeper, however, exhausted by the exertion which she had 
to preserve, from the mastication of the swinish tusk, the foir produce 
of her husband's conacre of white-eyes, had &llen back on the pillow 
and breathed her last. 

Great was the grief of the widowed Phadrig for her loss — ^great 
were the lamentations of her female friends at the evening wake-^ 
and great was the jug of whiskey-punch which the mourners imbibed 
at the mouth, in order to supply the loss of fluid which was expended 
Irom the eyes. According to the usual cottage etiquette, the mother 
of the deceased, who acted as mistress of the ceremonies, occupied a 
capacious hay-bottomed chair near the fire-place — from which she 
only rose, when courtesy called on her to join each of her female ac- 
quaintances as they arrived, in the death-wail which (as in politeness 
bound) they poured forth over the pale piece of earth that lay cof- 
fined in the centre of the room. This mark of attention, however, the 
old lady was observed to omit with regard to one of the fair guests— a 




To you! Beware! 
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round faced, middle-aged woman, called Milly Rue — or Red Milly, 
probably becanse her head might have furnished a solution of the po* 
polar conundrum, " Why is a red-haired lady like a sentinel on his 

pOBt?" 

The fur Hfilly, however, did not appear to resent this slight, which 
was occasioned (so the whisper went among the guests) by the fact, 
tfiat she had been an old and neglected love of the new widower. 
All the fiery ingredients in Milly's constitution appeared to be compre- 
hended in her glowing ringlets — and those, report says, were as ardent 
In hue, as their owner was calm and regulated in her temper. It 
would be a cold morning indeed, that a sight of Milly's head would not 
wann you — and a hot fit of anger, which a few tones of her kind and 
wiath-disarming voice would not cool. She dropped, after she had 
concluded her * cry,* a conciliating courtesy to the sullen old lady, 
took an unobtrusive seat at the foot of the bed, talked of the * notable' 
qualities of the deceased, and was particularly attentive to the flaxen- 
headed little Patcy, whom she held in her lap during the whole night, 
cross-examining him in his reading and multiplication, and presenting 
him, at parting, in token of her satisfaction at his proficiency, with a 
•opy of * The Seven Champions of Christendom,' with a fine marble 
coyer and pictures. Milly acted in this instance, under the advice of 
prudent mother, who exhorted her, " whenever she thought o' maken 
nts that way, not to be layen her money out in cakes or ginger- 
bread, or things that would be ett off at wanst, an no more about them 
or the giver — ^but to give a strong toy, or a book, or somethen that 
would last, and bring her to mind now and then, so as that when a 
person 'ud ask where they got that, or who gev it, they'd say, * from 
Milly Rue,' or * Milly gev it, we're obleest to her,' an be talken an 
thinken of her when she'd be away." 

To curb in my tale, which may otherwise become restive and un- 
manageable — ^Blilly's deep affliction and generous sympathy, made a 
serious impression on the mind of the widower, who more than all, 
was touched by that singularly accidental attachment which she 
seemed to have conceived for little Patcy. Nothing could be further 
firom his own wishes than any design of, a second time, changing his 
condition ; but he felt that it would be doing a grievous wrong to the 
memory of his first wife, if he neglected this opportunity of providing 
her fiivourite Patcy with a protector, so well calculated to supply her 
place. He demurred a little on the score of true love, and the vio- 
lence which he was about to do his own constant heart — ^but like the 
bluff King Henry, his conscience, < aye— his conscience,' — touched 
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him, and the issue was, that a roariDg wedding shooli the walls whidi 
liad echoed to the wail of death within the few preceding months. 

Milly Rue not only supplied the place of a mother to young Patcy, 
but presented him in the course of a few years, with two merry play- 
fellows, a brother and a sister. To do her handsome justice* too, poor 
Mauria's anticipations were completely disproved by her conduct, and 
It would have been impossible for a stranger to have detected the 
atep-son of the house from any shade of undue partiality in the mother. 
The harmony in which they dwelt, was unbroken by any accident for 
many years. ! 

The first shock which burst in with a sudden violence upon their 
happiness, was one of a direful nature. Disease, that pale and hun- 
gry fiend, who haunts alike the abodes of wealth and of penury ; who 
brushes away with his baleful wing the bloom from beauty's cheek, 
and the balm of slumber from the pillow of age ; who troubles the 
hope of the young mother with dreams of ghastliness and gloom, and 
fears that come suddenly, she knows not why nor whence; who 
sheds his poisonous dews alike on the heart that is buoyant, and the 
heart that is broken ; this stern and conquering demon scorned not to 
knock, one summer morning, at the door of Phudrig's cow-house, and 
to lay his iron fingers upon a fine milch-cow, a sheeted stripper, which 
constituted (to use his own emphatic phrase) the poor farmer's * sub-^ 
stance,' and to which he might have applied the well known Unei^ 
which run nearly as follows : — 

** She's straight in her back, and thin in her tail ; 
She's fine in her horn, and good at the pail ; 
She's calm in her eyes, and soft in her skin ; 
She's a grazier's without, and a butcher's within." 

All the * cures' in the pharmacopeia of the village apothecary were 
expended on the poor animal, without any beneficial effect; and 
Phadrig, after many conscientious qualms about the dying words of 
his first wife, resolved to have recourse to that infallible refuge in such 
cases — ^a fairy doctor. 

He said nothing to the afflicted Milly about his intention, but slip- 
ped out of cottage in the afternoon, hurried to the Shannon side near 
Money-point, unmoored his light, canvas built canoe, seated himself 
in the frail vessel, and fixing his paddles on the towl-pin, sped away 
over the calm face of the waters towards the isle of Scattery, where 
the renowned Crohoore-na-Oona, or Connor-of-the-Sheep, the Mo- 
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hammed of the cottages, at this time took up his residence. This 
mysterious^ personage, whose prophecies are still commented on 
among the cottage circles with looks of deep awe and wonder, was 
much revered by his contemporaries, as a man * who had seen a dale ;' 
of what nature those sights or visions were, was intimated by a mys- 
terious look, and a solemn nod of the head. 

In a little time Phadrlg ran his little canoe aground on the sandy 
beach of Scattery, and drawing her above high-water mark, proceeded 
to the humble dwelling of the gifted Sheep-shearer, with feelings of 
profound fear and anxiety. He passed the lofty round tower — the 
ruined grave of St Senanus, in the centre of the little isle — the moul- 
dering church, on which the eye of the poring antiquary may stUl dis- 
cern the sculptured image of the twoheaded monster with which cot- 
tage tradition says the Saint sustained so fierce a conflict on landing 
in the islet — and which the translator of Odranus has vividly described 
as *' a dragon, with his fore part covered with huge bristles, standing 
on end, like those of a boar ; his mouth gaping wide open, with a dou- 
ble row of crooked, sharp tusks, and with such openings that his entrails 
might be seen ; his back like a round bland, full of scales and shells ; 
bis legs riiort and hairy , with such steely talons, that the pebble-stones, 
as he ran along them, sparkled — parching the way wherever he went, 
and making the sea boil about him where he dived — such was his ex- 
cessive fiery heat." Phadrig's knees shook beneath him when he re- 
membered this awful description — and thought of the legends of 
Lough Dhoola, on the summit of Mount Gallon, to which the hideous 
animal was banished by the Saint, to fast on a trout and a half per 
diem to the end of time ; and where, to this day, the neighbouring 
fishermen declare that, in dragging the lake with their nets, they find 
die half trout as regularly divided in the centre, as if it were done with 
a Imife and scale. 

While Phadrig remained, with mouth and eyes almost as wide open 
as Uijose of the sculptured image of the monster which had fascinated 
Um to the spot, a sudden crash among the stones and dock- weed, in 
an opposite comer of the ruin, made him start and yell as if the origi- 
nal were about to quit Lough Dhoola on parole of honour, and use him 
aa a feUdi after the trout and a half. The noise was occasioned by a 
Htde rotond personage, who had sprung from the mouldering wall, and 
now stood gazing fixedly on the terrified Phadrig, who continued re- 
turning that steady glance with a half frightened, half crying face— 
one hand fiist clenched upon his breast, and the other extended, with 
an action of avoidance and deprecation. The person of the stranger 
B 2 
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stout and short, rendered still more so by a stoop, which mig|kt 
almost have been taken for a hump— his arms hung forward from bis 
shoulders, like those of a long-armed ape — ^his hair was grey and 
bushy, like that of a wanderoo — and his sullen grey eye seemed to be 
inflamed frith ill-humour — ^his feet were bare, and as broad as a ca- 
mel's — and a leathern girdle, buckling round his waist, secured a tat- 
tered grey frieze riding-coat, and held an enormous pair of shears, I 
whigfa might have clipt off a man's head as readily, perhaps, as a lock 
of wool. This last article of costume afforded a sufficient indication 
to Phadrig that he stood in the presence of the awful object of bis 
search. 

'* Well ! an who are you ?*' growled the Sheep-shearer, after survey- 
ing Phadrig attentively for some moments. 

The first gruff sound of hb voice made the latter renew his start 
and roar for fright ; after whichi composing his terrors as well as he 
might, he replied, in the words of Autolycus — ** 1 am only a poor fel< 
low. Sir." 

** Well ! an what's your business with me ?" 

** A cure. Sir, I wanted for her. A cow o' mine, that's very bad 
inwardly, an we can do notben for her; an I thought may be you'd 
know what is it ail'ded her— an prevail on them" [this word was 
pronounced with an emphasis of deep meaning] *< to leave her to uz." 

" Huth !" the S)ieep«shearer thundered out, in a tone that made \ 
poor Phadrig jump six feet backwards, with a fresh yell, " do you 
daare to spake of them before me. Go along ! you villyan o' the airtfa, 
an wait for me outside the church, an I'll tell you all about it there ; 
but, first— do you thiuk I can get the gentlemen to do any thing for 
me gratiBh — ^without offeren 'em a trate or a haip'orth ?" 

** If their honours would'nt think two tinpennies and a fi'penny hit 
too little.— It's all I'm worth in the wide world." 

<* Well! we'll see what they'll say to it. Give it here to me. Go 
now — ^be off with yourself— if you don't want to have 'em all a-top 
o'you in a minnit." 

This last hint made our hero scamper over the stones like a start- 
led fiiwn ; nor did he think himself safe, until he reached the spot 
where he had left his canoe, and where he expected the coming of the 
Sheep-shearer ; conscience-struck by the breach of his promise to his 
djring Mauria, and in a state of agonising anxiety with respect to the 
lowing patient in the cow-house. 

H* wa^soon after rejoined by Connor of the Sheep. 
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*" There k one way,*' ndd he, *< of saving your cow— but yon moit 
one of your childer if you wish to save it." 

** O heaven presarve uz, Sir, how is that, if you plase ?" 

** You must go home,'* said the Sheep-shearer, ** and say nothen to 
any body, but fix in your mind which o' your three childer you'll give 
for the cow ; an when you do that, look in his eyes, an he'll sneeze, 
and don't you bless him for the world. Then look in his eyes again, 
an he*]l sneeze again, an still don't think o* blessen him, be any mains. 
The third time you'll look in his eyes, he'll sneeze a third time — an if 
yon don't bless him the third time, he'll die— but your cow will live.*' 

** An this is the only cure you have to gi' me ?" exclaimed Phadrig, 
his indignation at the moment overcoming his natural timidity. 

** The only cure. — It was by a dale to do, I could prevail on them 
to let you make the choice itself." 

Pliadrig declared stoutly against this decree, and even threw out 
tome hints, that he would try whether or no Shaun Lauther, or Strong 
John, a young rival of the sheep-shearing fairy Doctor, might be abto 
to make a better bargain for him with the << gentlemen." 

■* Shaun Lauther !^* exclahned Connor of the Sheep, in high anger 
— ^'Do you compare me to a man that never seen any more than 
yourself? — that never saw so much as the skirt of a dead man's shroud 

tin tfie moonlight— or heard as much as the moanen of a sowlth* in ao 
•Id grave-yard ? Do you know me ? — Ask them that do — an they'll 
tdl yon how often I*m called up in the night, and kep posten over 
bog an mountain, till I'm ready to drop down with the sleep, — while 
feow voices are heard, I'll be bail, at Shaun Lauther's windey — an 
Kttle knollidge given him in his dramas. It is then that I get mine. 
Didn't I say before the King o* France was beheaded, that a blow 
would be struck wit an axe in that place, that the sound of it would bo 
heard all over. Europe? — An wasn't it true ? Didn't I hear the shots 
that were fired at Gibaralthur, an tell it over in Dooly's forge, that the 
phwe was relieved that day ? — an didn't the news come afterwards in 
a moodi's time* that I toult no ten but the truth ?" 

Phadiig had nothing to say in answer to this overwhelming list of 
[* faitenogatories — ^but to apologise for his want of credulity, and to ex- 
I pcMS himself perfectly satisfied. 

With a heavy heart he put forth hi his canoe upon the water, and 
fgtfmnd to return. It was already twilight, and as he glided along 
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the petceful shoret, he niminated mournfully within his mind, on the 
conne which he should pursue. The loss of the cow would be, he 
considered, almost equivalent to total ruin — ^and the loss of any one of 
hif lovely children, was a probability which he could hardly bear to 
dwell on for a moment. Still, it behoved him to weigh the matter 
well. Which of them, now — supposing it possible that he could thinlr 
of sacrificing any — which df them would he select for the purpose ? 
The choice was a hard one. There was little Mauiia, a fidfwhaiied, 
blue-eyed little girl — but he could not, for an instant, think of posing 
her, as she happened to lie named after his first wife ; her brother, 
little Shamus, was the least useful of the three, but he was the youn- 
gest ! — " the child of his old age— a little one !" his heart bled at the 
idea ; he would lose the cow and the pig along with it, before he 
would harm a hair of the darling infant's head. He thought of Patcy 
—end he shuddered — and leaned heavier on his oars, as if to flee away 
from the horrible doubt which stole into his heart with that name^ It 
must be one of the three, or the cow was lost for ever. The two first 

mentioned, he certainly would not lose — and Patcy ^Againhe bade 

the fiend l>egone, and trembling in every limb, made the canoe q>eed 
rapidly over the tide in the direction of hb home. 

He drew the little vessel ashore, and proceeded towards his cabin. 
They had been waiting supper for him, and he learned with renewed 
inxiety that the object of his solicitude, the milch cow, had rather 
lallen away than improved in her condition during his absence. He 
sat down in sorrowful silence with his wife and children, to their hum- 
ble supper of potatoes and thick milk. 

He gazed intently on the features of each of the young innocents, as 
they took their places on the suggan chairs that flanked the board. Little 
Mauiia and her brother Shamus, looked fresh, mirthful, and blooming, 
fitHn their noisy play in the adjoining paddock, while their elder bro- 
ther, who had spent the day at school, wore— or seemed, to the dis- 
tempered mind of his father, to wear a look of suUenness and chagrin. 
He was thinner too than most boys of his age — a circumstance which 
Phadiig had never remarked before. It might be the first indications 
of his poor mother's disease, consumption, that were beginning to do* 
dare themselves in his constitution, and if so — ^his doom was already 
sealed — and whether the cow died or not, Patcy was certain to be 
lost Still the father could not bring his mtnd to resolve on any set* 
tied course, and their meal proceeded In silence. 

Suddenly, the latch of the door was lifted by some person outside, and 
a neighbour entered to inform Phadrig, that the agent to his landloid 
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had arriFed in the adjacent village, for the purpose of driving niatteia 
to extremity against all thos^ tenants who remained in arrear. At the 
tame moment, too, a low moan of anguish from the cow outside, an- 
nounced the access of a fresh pa>oxysm of her distemper, which it 
was very evident the poor animal coidd never come through in safety. 

In an agony of distress and horror, the distracted father laid his 
clenched fingers on the table, and looked fixedly in the eyes of the 
unsuspecting Patcy. The child sneezed, and Phadrig closed his lips 
hard, for fear a blessing might escape them. Tlfe child, at the same 
time, he observed, k>oked paler than before. 

Fearful lest the remorse which began to awake within his heart 
might oversway his resolution, and prevent the accomplishment of his 
uonatural design, he looked hurriedly, a second time, into the eyes of 
the little victim. Again, the latter sneezed — and again his father, 
using a violent effort, restrained the blessing which was struggling at 
his heart. The poor child drooped his head upon liis bosom, and let- 
ting the untasted food fall from his hand, looked so pale and mournful, 
as to remind his murderer of the look which his mother wore in dying. 

It was long — very long — ^before the heart-struck parent could prevail 
on himself to complete the sacrifice. The visitor departed ; and the 
first beams of a full moon began to supplant the faint and lingering 
twilight which was fading in the west. The dead of the night drew 
on before the family rose from their silent and comfortless meal. The 
agonies of the devoted animal now drew rapidly to a close, and Pha- 
drig Btill remained tortured by remorse on the one hand, and by selfish 
anxiety on the other. 

A suddeif sound of anguish from the cow-house made him start from 
his seat. A third time he fixed his eyes on those of his child — a third 
time the boy sneezed — ^but here the charm was broken. 

IfiUy Rue, looking with surprise and tenderness on the fainting boy, 
•aid — *< Why, then, heaven bless you, child ! — it must be a cold you 
caoght, you're sneezen so often." 

Immediately, the cow sent forth a bellow of deep agony, and expir- 
ed; and, at the same moment, a low and plaintive voice outside the 
door was heard, exclaiming — '* And heaven bless you, Milly ! and the 
Almighty bless you, and spare you a long time over your children !" 

Pbadrlg staggered back against the wall — ^his blood froze in his veins 
— 4ii8 lace grew white as death— his teeth chattered — his eyes stared 
—his hair moved upon his brow, and the chilling damp of terror exu- 
ded over an his frame. He recognised the voice of his first wife ; and 
her pale, cold eye met his at that moment, as her shade flitted by the 
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window in the thin moonlight, and darted on him a glance of mournful 
reproach. He covered his eyes with hi% hands, aod sunk, senseless, 
into a chair ; — while the affrighted Milly, and Patcy*, who at once as- 
sumed his glowing health and vigour, hastened to his assistance. They 
had all heard the voice, but no one saw the shade, nor recognised die 
tone, except the conscience smitten Phadrig. 

London, October 4, 18S7. 
Seeing that so great a man as Giraldus Cambrensis did pot esteem it 
beneath him to enshrine in several pages of hard Latin, the popular su- 
perstitions of the people, to whose real character he is said to have 
done so little justice, we cannot claim credit for much humility in de* 
▼oting some good and bad EngKsh to the same purpose. They are foi- 
bles which the assaults of modern intelligence have * dashed to air like 
dew-drops from the lion's mane,' — but while we rejoice in thie progress 
of that information, which is clipping the wings of those light and fan- 
ciful follies, it can be of no injury to lay hold on a few of the most in- 
teresting legends to which they have given rise, and preserve them, as 
▼oyageis do their knotted cords of measurement, if only for the purpose 
of shewing what way that magnificent vessel, the human mind, has 
made in the mighty ocean of knowledge. What might not be made of 
the people, whose very weaknesses evince a depth of feeling, and a 
reach of imagination, which are denied to many a cultivated intellect ? 
-^IMrary Souvenir, • 



THE WHISPERER. 

A Legend of the South of Ireland, 

Ir you walk through the ruined town of Kilmallock, just outside of 
it yoli will see, hard by the big old oak, a dilapidated forge. In that 
forge the strokes of the sledge hammer have long since ceased to vi- 
brate on the ear, and he who once wielded it so stoutly, now sleeps 
quietly under the east window of the old abbey. 

A pliBasant fellow he was before he was laid where he is, and a de* 
ver fellow withal. But what made him most famous in his day and ge- 
neration, was his power of breaking horses by a whisper ; whence he 
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went l>y the name of 'The Whisperer,' and his fame was spread over 
the tiz counties of song-abounding Munster. Give him the fiercest 
horse that ever broke a man's neck, and Terence O'SuUivan — for that 
WIS the Whisperer's name — boldly went up to him, clapped his hand 
npon his mane, applied his mouth to his ear, whispered something, God 
knows what-, into it, and in two minutes afterwards, the animal was as 
q[aiet as a Quaker! Some said it -was effected by this method, and 
some by that, — but it was all mere guessing, and to this day nobody 
knows the real truth, excepting his son Dennis, to whom the old man 
told the secret on his death-bed. But there is an old saying, that 
die world always goes on from bad to worse, and it is verified in this 
case ; for Dennis does not manage the business half so well as his fii- 
ther. They say the reason is, that he does not go up to the horse as 
boldly as the old man (a dashing, off-hand fellow, who feared neither 
man nor beast), was wont to do : and it may be that there is some- 
thmg in it, for a man's horse in this respect is like his sweetheart, and 
it not ti|e worse for being approached with some degree of spirit. 

However, it matters not as to the precise way the Whisperer ope- 
nted, the manner in which he originally acquainted himself with the 
art» was this. Terence was one day at his forge, busily employed, as 
■Mialyin fashioning a horse-shoe, thinking of nothing at all, but barely 
whistling,* when there came by a soldier, lame and way-worn, toiling 
along slowly on the dusty road, in the heat of a July day. 

** The blessing of God and the Virgin be upon you," said Tofunce 
to the weary man. 

** I am afraid," said the soldier, " I have little chance of either ; 
thank you nevertheless for the kindness of your prayer. But add to 
the good wish a good deed. I am faint with thirst, give me a drink of 
water." 

So Terence answered him from amid the sparkles of the fire, as he 
still laboured at the iron: 

** I drink no water except when I cannot help it, and I've no notion 
of doing to another, what I would not wish to be done to myself. The 
best of buttermilk from this to Dublin, shall be at your service," and 
laying down his sledge hammer, he went and brought some to the poor 
floldier. 

The tiaTeller drank eagerly of the proffered bowl, and when he had 
finished it said, " you have done to me a kind service, and though you 
tee me here poor as the poorest, yet I know that which will make 
jToa rich. Come behind the forge, and I will let you into a secret." 

Teieaee O'SuHiTan wondered at the man's language, but he followed 
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bim behind the forge ; and there the weary soldier told him his secret 
Teitfeice was -somewhat sceptical, but promised to malce trial; and 
when at length he did so, to his very great amazement, every thing 
turned out as the soldier had predicted. After the soldier had told his 
•ecret,ne shook the hand of the smith, and walking away westward, 
was never again seen or heard of in Kilmallock. 

Terence's fame soon spread far and wide, and he broke every horse 
for twenty miles round. The only complaint was, that he broke the 
horses so completely, that they had no spirit after his whisper. Certain 
{t is, that when they first heard it, they trembled from head to hoof, a 
cold sweat stood all over their bodies, and it was said, that they never 
were good for either the chase of the race afterwards. And it.became 
a saying in the country when, as sometimes happened to be the case, a 
rattling and rioting young bachelor became a quiet and sober sort of 
man after his marriage, that he had eodured the infliction of Terence 
0*Sullivan's whisper. 

When his fame was at the greatest, it came to pass, that one of the 
finest young fellows in the parish, or seven parishes beyond it, a lad of 
the name of Jerry Ryan, fell in love with as pretty a girl as you would 
wish to see, Mary Mulcahy, whose father had for thirty years kept the • 
village school, and was now dead. Why Jerry Ryan fell in love with 
Mary Mulcahy, I cannot undertake to say ; but I suppose it was for the 
same reason that a young man falls in love with a young woman all the 
worH over. It was his luck ; and when it is a man's kick to fall in love, 
he may as well not make any bustle about it, for do It he must. 

But as somebody says (and a clever body he was — I venture to say 
he was a gentleman of God's own making) : 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 

And the rough spot in this love was, that Maiy Mulcahy's mother was 
second cousin to Jerry Ryan's aunt ; which is a degree of relationship , 
that prevents matrimony in the church of Rome. So Jerry Rjran went 
to the priest about it ; and as bad luck would have it, he went to him 
at a time when he happened to be cross, by reason of a dispute he bad 
had that morning with his niece. There never is a worse time to ask a 
favour from anybody, than just such a time — and Jerry was accordingly 
refused. 

**Go,get ye gone out of my house, ye good-for-nothing fellow," said 
Dr Delany, (that was the priest's name), ** get out of my house, and 
I hope it ifiSi be a long day before I see yoa in it again. What, do 
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t me to break the law of God, and the canons of the church, 
the face of the holy decretals, to .violate the orders of sacred 
and marry you to Mary Mulcahy, who is second cousin to 
1 bom aunt ? Jerry Ryan, Jerry Ryan, it is with sorrow 1 say 
I mother's son, who was a decent woman God rest h%r soul, 
lot much better than a heretic.*' 

3, and much more he said ; and he roared aod bawled so loud, 
-ot himself into a towering passion, and Jerry was fain to leave 
e ; which he did, looking melancholy enough, for he loved the 
veW to understand, why her being second cousin to his aunt, 
nder her from being his wife. 

he was walking down the road, sorrowfully sauntering along, 
sperer rode by. 

t is it ails you," said he, " Jerry Ryan, that you look as down 
)Uth as a bull that has lost his horns ?" 
ry told him the particulars of his interview with the priest. 
" said he, " Terence, that you had as much power over oh- 
riests, as over stubborn horses, and that you could whisper 
Qy into reason." 

may be I have," said the Whisperer. 

low," said Jerry, sighing,]," that I had rather than twenty 
that your words were true." 
nty pounds !" said Terence O'Sullivan, " are ye quite in earn- 



3ctly so," said the amorous bachelor. 

!," quoth the Whisperer, ** have it your own way ; a time may 
y boy, when you would give twenty pounds to get rid of a 
[ know for a reason Til not disclose. But I was not joking in 
Give me the twenty pounds, and if you are not married by 
week to Mary Mulcahy, may I never set foot in stirrup to the 
any death." 

Ryan did not half believe the Whisperer, and yet his fame was 
U length he made up his mind, and gave Terence the twenty 
making him swear upon the mass-book, that if he did not sue- 
e money should be put back again safe and sound in his 

went the Whisperer, but not at once to the priest. He knew 
i better ; and he waited until after dinner, when his reverence 
r his tumbler of punch. Nothing softens a man*s heart so 
Terence knew from his own experience. 

C 
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" It is about the bay mare you are come to me, Terence my friend ' 
YouMI take a glass of punch, I am sure." 

« Ay," replied the Whisperer, « or two of them if it would do any 
good to your reverence." 

So he sate down, and they talked away as fast as they could, about 
the heat of the weather, the potatoe crop, the price of whiskey. Squire 
Johnson's last hunt, Catholic emancipation, the new road under the 
hill— every thing in the world. And at last, when the priest was in 
the height of good humour, the Whisperer brought in the business of 
Jerry Ryan, in the easiest way he could. 

«* Don't talk to me about it," said the Doctor, " Terence O'SuUivan 
but drink your punch in peace — it can't be. They are too near a-kin. 
Its clearly against the law of the church." 

And he quoted Saint Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas, and Sarda- 
napalus, and Nebuchadnezzar, and other fathers of the church* which 
he well knew how to do, being regularly bred in the famous Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, where he took his degree of Doctor of Canon law 
In the year eighty-one. 

The Whisperer waited to the end of the Doctor's speech, and then 
said: 

" Its a mighty fine thing. Doctor, to be so learned a man. How 
your head holds all that knowledge, is more than I can say." 

On which the Doctor smiled. — 

" But," continued Terence, << there was not a Saint among them 
who would not listen to reason, and if your reverence would just let 
me whisper one minute to you, may be you'd think better of it." 

** Whisper to Aie, man," said the priest, "do you take me for a 
horse." 

** God forbid," said the Whisperer, '* that I should compare your rev- 
erence to a brute baste. But let me try." 

** Well," said the priest, *' this is one of the foolishest things I ever 
heard of; but if you insist upon it, you ma^bllow your own vagary, 
only I tell you its of no use, for I never ** 

" Don't be rash, father Delany," said'the Whisperer, and putting his 
mouth close to the ear of the priest, he whispered something to him. 

" !" said the priest, •* but you are a wonderful man, Terence O'Sul- 
livan — that alters the case. I see the thing in quite a different Hght. 
The poor young creatures ! Send them to me, and we'll settle the mat- J 
ter. And Ke buttoned up his breeches pocket. 

Now what did the Whisperer say? — I can't guess. But whatever 
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it was, Jerry Ryan and Mary Mulcahy were married that day week, 
and the Whisperer danced at the wedding. 

"It would be a quare (queer) thing," said he, "If I, who could 
tame the strongest horse in the country, would not be able to tame an 
ould priest. — Literary Souvenir, 



THE LAST OF THE BARBERS. 

BY MISS MITFOBD. 

In the little, primitive town of Cranley, where I spent the first few 
years of my life — a town which, but for the distinction of a market and 
a post-office, might have passed for a moderately sized village ; the 
houses in that part of the great western road, which passed through it, 
were so tumbled about, so intermixed with garden walls, garden palings, 
and garden hedges, to say nothing of stables, farm-yards, pigsties, and 
bams, that it derogated nothing from the dignity of the handsome and 
commodious dwelling in which I had the honour to be bom, that its 
next-door neighbour was a barber's shop — a real, genuine, old-fashioned 
barber's shop— consisting of a low-browed cottage, with a pole befote 
it ; a basin, as bright as Mambrino's helmet, in the window ; a half-hatch 
always open, through which was visible a little dusty hole, where a 
few wigs, on battered wooden blocks, were ranged round a comfortable 
shaving chair, and a legend over the door, in which * William Skinner, 
wigmaker, hairdresser, and barber,* was set forth in yellow letters on 
a blue ground. I left Cranley before I was four years old; and, next 
to a certain huge wax doU, called Sophy, who died the usual death of 
wax dolls, by falling ouTof a nursery window, the most vivid and the 
pleasantest of my early recollections is our good neighbour. Will. Skin- 
ner — for by that endearing abbreviation he was called everywhere but 
in his own inscription. So agreeable, indeed, is the impression which 
be has left on my memory, that although, doubtless, the he-people 
find it more convenient to shave themselves, and to dispense with wigs 
and powder, yet I cannot help regretting, the more for his sake, the 
deeline and extinction of a race, which, besides figuring so notably in 
the old novels and comedies, formed so genial a link between the 
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higher and lower orders of society; supplying to the rich the most fa- 
miliar of followers and most harmless of gossips. 

It certainly was not Will. Skinner's beauty that caught my fancy. 
His person was hardly of the kind to win a lady's favour, even 
although that lady were only four years of age. He was an elderly 
man, with an infirm, feeble step, which gave him the air of being older 
than he was ; a lank, long, stooping 6gure which seemed wavering in 
the wind like a powder-puff— a spare, wrinkled visage, with the tre- 
mulous appearance about the mouth and cheeks which results from 
extreme thinness — a pale complexion, scanty white hair, and a beard 
considerably longer than beseemed his craft. 

Netther did his apparel serve greatly to set off* his lean and withered 
person. It was usually composed, within doors, of a faded linen jacket 
— without, of a grey pepper-and-salt coat, repaired with black — both 
somewhat the worse for wear — both a ' world too wide for his shrunk 
sides' — and both well covered with powder. Dusty as a miller was 
Will. Skinner. Even the hat, which, by frequent reverential applica- 
tions of his finger and thumb, had become moulded into a perpetual 
form of salutation, was almost as richly frosted as a churchwarden's 
wig. Add to this a white apron, with a comb sticking out of the 
pocket, shoes clumsily patched (poor Will, was his own cobler) ; blue 
stockings indifferently darned (he was his own sempstress) ; and a rag- 
ged white cravat, marvellously badly ironed (he was also his owq 
washer-woman), and the picture of our barber will be complete. 

Good old man ! I see him in my mind's eye at this moment, lean, 
wrinkled, shabby, and poor ; slow of speech, and ungainly of aspect, 
yet pleasant to look at, and delightful to recollect, in spite of rags, ug- 
liness, age, and poverty. It was the contented expression of his 
withered countenance, the cheerful humility of his deportment and the 
overflowing kindness of his temper, that rendered Will. Skinner so ge- 
neral a favourite. There was nothing within his small power that he 
was not ready to undertake for any body — #home in every house, 
and conversant in every business — ^the universal help of the place. 
Poor he was, certainly — as poor as well could be; and lonely — 
for he had been crossed in love in his youth, and lived alone in his 
little tenement, with no other companions than his wig-blocks and a 
tame starling (* pretty company,' he used to call them) ; but, destitute 
as he was of worldly goods, and although people loved to talk of him 
with a kind of gentle pity, I have always considered him as one of 
the happiest persons of my acquaintance ; one * who suffered all as suf- 
fering nothing ;' a philosopher rather of temperament than of reason ; 
< the only man in the parish,' as mine host of the Swan used to ob> 
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serve, < who was foolish enough to take a drink of small beer as 
thankfully as a draught of double ale.' 

His fortunes had, at one time, assumed a more flourishing aspect. 
Our little insignificant town was one of the richest livings in England, 
and had been held by the Bishop of ***, in conjunction with his very 
poor see. He resided nearly half the year at Cranley Rectory, and 
was the strenuous friend and patron of our friend Will. A most orthO'> 
dox person at all points was the Bishop — portly, comely, and impor- 
tant ; one who had won his way to the bench by learning and merit, 
and was rather more finical about his episcopal decorations, and more 
jealous of his episcopal dignity, than a man early accustomed to artifi- 
cial distinctions is apt to be. He omitted no opportunity of rustling 
and bustling in a silk apron, assumed the- lawn sleeves whenever it 
was possible to introduce those inconvenient, but pleasant appendages 
to the clerical costume, and was so precise in the article of perukes, 
as to have had one constructed in London on the exact model of the 
caxon worn by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, which our orthodox 
divine appears to hav6 considered as a sort of regulation wig. Now, 
this magnificent cauliflower (for such it was) had never been frosted 
to his Lordship's satisfaction until it came under the hands of Will. 
Skinner, who was immediately appointed his shaver, wig-dresser and 
wig-maker in ordinary, and recommended by him to all the beards and 
caxons in the neighbourhood. Nor did the kindness of his right re- 
verend patron end here. Pleased with his barber's simplicity and de- 
cency of demeanour, as well as with the zealous manner in which he 
led the psalmody at church ; quivering forth, in a high thin voice, the 
strains of Hopkins and Stemold, the good Bishop determined to pro- 
mote him in that line ; appointed him to the sextonship, which hap- 
pened to &11 vacant ; and caused him to officiate as deputy to David 
Lane, the parish clerk— a man of eighty, worn out in the service, and 
now bed-ridden with the rheumatism — with a complete understanding 
that he should succeed to the post, as soon as David were fairly depo- 
sited In the church-yard. These were comfortable prospects. But, 
alas, the Bishop, a hale roan of sixty, happened to die first; and his 
successor In the rectory, a little, thin, bald-headed person, as sharp as a 
needle, who shaved himself, and wore no wigs, took such disgust 
at certain small irregularities, such as marking the evening lessons 
instead of the morning, forgetting to say amen in the proper place, and 
other mistakes, committed by the clerk-deputy when he came to read 
in, that instead of the translation to a higher post, which poor Will, an- 
ticipated, he was within an ace of losing his sextonship, which be was 
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only permitted to retain, on condition of never raising his voice again 
io a stave so long as he lived ; the new rector, a musical amateur, hav* 
ing been so excruciated by Will.'s singing, as to be fun to stop his 
ears. Thus ended all his hopes of church preferment. 

After this disaster, the world began to go ill with him. People 
learned to shave themselves, that was a great evil ; they took to wear- 
iog their own hair, that was a greater ; and when the French revolu- 
tion, and cropped heads, came into feshion, and powder and hair-dres- 
sing went out, such was the defalcation of his customers, and tfie 
desolate state of his trade, that poor Will., in spite of the smaUness of 
his wants, and the equanimity of his spirit, found hixDself neatly at his 
wit's end. In this dilemma he resolved to turn Wi hand to other 
employments, and living in the neighbourhood of a lanwus trout stream, 
and becoming possessed of a tattered copy of Izaak 'futon's Complete 
Angler, he applied himself to the construction of irtificial flies ; in 
which delicate manufacture, facilitated doubtless h^lj^s dexterity in 
wig-weaving, he soon became deservedly eminent. 

This occupation he usually followed in his territoP^, the church- 
yard — as pleasant a place to be buried in as heart could desire, occu- 
pying a general eminence by the side of Cranley Down, on which the 
cricketers of that cricketing country, used to muster two elevens for 
practice, almost every fine evening, from Easter to Michaelmas. Thi- 
ther Will., who had been a cricketer himself in his youth, and still 
loved the wind of a ball, used to resort on summer afternoons ; perch- 
ing himself on a large, square, raised monument, whose very inscrip- 
tion was worn away — a spreading lime tree above his head — Izaak 
Walton before him, and his implements of trade at his side ! I never 
read that delicious book without remembering how Will. Skinner used 
to study it : skipping the fine pastoral poetry, and still more poetical 
prose of the dialogues, and poring over the notes, as a housekeeper 
pores over the notes in the Cook's Oracle, or a journeyman apothecary 
applies himself to the London Pharmacopeia. Curious directions of a 
truth they were, and curiously followed. The very list of materials 
had in it something striking and outlandish ; camel's hair, badger's hair, 
hog's wool, seal's fur, cock's hackles, a heron's neck, a starling's wing, 
a mallard's tail, and the crest of a peacock ! These, and a thousand 
such knick-knacks, a wilderness of fur and feather, were ranged beside 
him with real nicety, but seeming confusion ; and mingled with flies, 
finished or in progress, and with homelier and more familiar tools, 
hooks, bristles, shoe-maker's wax, needles, scissors, marking silk of all 
colours, and * barge sail for dubbing.' And there he sate, now manu- 
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factoring a cannon-fly, < dabbing it with black wool, and IsabeUa-co- 
loured mohair, and bright, brownish bear's hair, warped on with yel* 
low silk, constructing the wings of the feather of a woodcock's wing, 
and the head of an ash colour,' and now watching Tom Taylor's un- 
paragoned bowling, or throwing away the half-dubbed cannon-fly in 
admiration of Jem Willis's hits. 

On this spot our intimacy commenced. A spoilt child, and an only 
child, it was my delight to escape from nurse and nursery, and all the 
restraint of female management, and to follow every where the dear 
papa, my chief spoiler, who so fully returned my partiality, as tq have 
a little pad constructed, on which I used to accompany him in his ex* 
cursions on horseback. The only place at which his fondness eyer 
allowed him to think my presence burthensome, was the cricket 
ground, to which I used regularly to follow him, in spite of all remon- 
strance and precaution, causing him no small perplexity as to how to 
bestow me in safety during the game. Will . and the monument seem- 
ed to offer exactly the desired refuge, and our good neighbour readily 
consented to fill the post of deputy nurseiy-maid for the time, assisted 
in his superintendence by a very beautiful and sagacious black New- 
foundland dog, caUed Coe, who, partly from personal affection, and 
partly from a sense of duty, used when out to take me under his parti- 
cular care, and mounted guard over the monument, as well as Will. 
Skinner, who assuredly required all the aid that could be mustered, to 
cope with my vagaries. 

Poor, dear old man, what a life I led him ! — now playing at bo-peep 
on one side of the great monument, and now on the other ; now crawl- 
ing away amongst the green graves ; now starting up between two 
head stones ; now shouting in triumph with my small, childish voice, 
from the low church-jrard wall ; now gliding round before him, and 
laughing up in his face as he sate. Poor, dear old man ! with what 
undeviating good humour did he endure my naughtiness ! how he 
would catch me away from the very shadow of danger, if a ball came 
near ! and how often did he interrupt his own labours to forward my 
amusement, sliding firom his perch to gather lime branches to stick in 
Coe's collar, or to collect daisies, buttercups, or ragged- robins, to make 
what I used to caU daisy-beds for my doll. 

Perhaps there might be a litfle self-defence in this last mentioned 
kindness ; the picking to pieces of flowers and making of daisy-beds 
being, as Will, well knew, the most efficacious means of hindering me 
firom picking to pieces his oak-flies, or May-flies, or, which was still 
worse, of constructing others after my own fashion out of his mate- 
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rials ; which, with a spirit of imitation, as innoceDtly mischieyous as a 
monkey, I used to purioin for the )>urpose the moment his back was 
turned, mixing martin's fur and otter's fur, and dipping my little fingers 
amongst brown and red hackles, with an audacity that would have 
tried the patience of Job. How Will.'s held out I cannot imagine ! 
but he never got farther than a very earnest supplication that I would 
give over helping him, a deprecation of my assistance, a <* pray don't 
dear Miss !" that, on remembering the provocation, seems to me a 
forbearance surpassing that of Grisildis. What is the loss of a good-for* 
nothing husband, and even the cooking his second wedding dinner (so 
I believe the stoiy runs), compared to seeing an elf of four years old, 
mixing and oversetting the thousand-and-one materials of fly making ? 
Grisildis was nothing compared to Will. Skinner ! 

And yet, to do myself justice, my intentions towards my friend the 
fly-maker were perfectly friendly. Mischievous as 1 undoubtedly 
was, I did not intend to do mischief. If I filched from him, I filched 
for him; would court the cook for feathers of bam- door fowls, of 
pheasants and partridges; beg the old jays and black-birds, which 
were hung up in terorum in the cherry trees, from the gardener ; 
dragged a great bit of Turkey carpet to the church-yard, because I had 
heard him say it made good dubbing ; got into a demile with a pea- 
cock in the neighbouriiood, from seizing a piece of his tail, to make 
the bodies of WilL's dragon-flies, and had an affair with a pig, in an 
attempt to procure that staple commodity, hog's down. N. B. The 
hog had the better of that battle ; and but for the intervention of my 
friend Coe, who seeing the animal in chase of me, ran to the rescue, 
and pulled him back by the tail, I might have rued my attack upon 
those pig's ears (for behind them grows the commodity in question), 
to this very hour. 

Besides the torment that I unconsciously gave him, poor Will, had 
not always reason to congratulate himself on the acquaintance of my 
faithful follower Coe. He was, as I have said, a dog of great accom« 
plishments and sagacity, and possessed in perfection all the tricks 
which boys and servants love so well to teach to this docile and noble 
race. Now it so happened that our Barber, in the general desolation 
of wig-wearers at Cranley, retained one constant customer, a wealthy 
grocer, who had been churchwarden ever since the Bishop's time, and 
still emulated that regretted prelate in the magnificence of his peruke ; 
wearing a caxon, such as I have seldom seen on any head, except 
that of Mr Fawcett on the stage, and of Dr Parr off. 

Mr Samuel Saunders, such was the name of our churchwarden. 
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having hid die calamity to lose a wife, whom he had wedded soma 
forty yean before, was, as the tallE went, paying his addresses to 
pretty Jeimy Wren, ilie bar-maid at the Swan. Samuel was a thick, 
short, barley person, with a red nose, a red waistcoat, and a cinnamon- 
ccdoured coat, altogetfier a very proper wearer of the buzz wig. If 
aD the men in Cranley could have been ranged in a row, the wig 
would have been assigned to him in right of look and demeanoor, just 
as tfie hats in one comer of Hogarth's print, the election ball, can be 
put each on the proper head without difficulty. The man and the wig 
matched each other. Now Jenny Wren was no match for dther. 
She was a pretty, airy, jaunty giri, with a meny hazel eye, a ready 
smile, and a nimble tongue, the arrantest flirt in Cianley, talking to 
eveiy beau in the parish, but listening only to tall Thomas, our hand- 
some groom. 

An iU match for Bfr Samuel Saunders at sixty, or for Samuel Saun- 
ders's wig, was the pretty coquette Jenny Wren at eighteen ! The 
disparity was painful to diink of. But it was the old story. Samuel 
was wealthy, and Jenny poor ; and uncles, aunts, friends, and cousins, 
coaxed and remonstrated — and poor Jenny pouted and cried — ^vowed 
fifty times a-day that she would not many him if he were fifty times 
as rich ; — tiD, at length, worn out with importunity, exhausted by the 
yiolenee of her own opposition ; offended by the supineness of her 
favourite lover ; and perhaps a little moved by the splendour of the 
churchwarden's presents, she began to relent, and finally consented to 
the union. 

The match was now talked of as certain by all the gossips in Cran- 
ley — some had even gone so far as to fix the wedding-day; when one 
evening our handsome groom, tall Thomas, poor Jenny's favourite 
beau, pasdng by Win. Skmner's shop, followed by Coe, saw a new 
wig, of Samuel Saunders's pattern, doubtless the identical wedding 
wig, reposing in full friz on one of the battered wooden blocks. 
<* Heigh, Coe !" said Thomas, making a sign with his hand ; and in an 
instant Coe had sprung over the half-batch into the Vacant shop — had 
seized the well-powdered periwig; and in another instant returned 
with it into the street, and followed Thomas, wig in mouth, into the 
little bar at the Swan, where sate Mr Samuel Saunders, making love to 
Jenny Wren! 

The sudden apparition of his wig, borne in so unexpected a manner, 
wholly discomfited the unlucky suitor, and even dumb- founded his 
fair mistress. " High, Coe ! high !" repeated Thomas ; and, at the 
word, Coe, letting drop the first caxon, sprang upon that living block. 
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Samuel Saunders's noddle, snatched off the other wig, and deposited 
both his trophies at Jenny's feet ! — a catastrophe which was followed, 
in less than a nfonth, by the marriage of the handsome groom and the 
pretty bar-maid ; for the churchwarden, who had withstood all other 
rebuffi, was driven for ever from the field by the peals of laughter 
which, after the first surprise was over, burst irrepressibly from both 
the lovers. In less than a month they were married ; and Will. Skin- 
ner and Coe, who had hitherto avoided each other by mutual consent, 
met as guests at the wedding-dinner ; and, through the good offices of 
the bridegroom, were completely and permanently reconciled — Coe's 
consciousness being far more difficult to conquer than the short-lived 
anger of the most placable of Barbers. — JUterary Souvenir, 



A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

Ji French Story, 

Pottrquoi rompre lew marriage meehana parens, is a question 
which will be asked as long as a difference of ranks exists in the world 
— as long as age is the time of prudence — and youth the season of love. 
What have the pulsations of the heart to do with the roll of the herald, 
or the cash-book of the banker, is the natural inquiry of the young; and 
the old will answer, that talking about the pulsations of the heart, is non- 
sense good enough for novels, but that the other desiderata are ma||Brs 
of real life. I suppose that both are right. 

In France, before the Revolution, the nobility, as we all know, 
was a caste of itself, which would not bear the slightest invasion on 
the part of the canaille. It was not to be endured that the daughter 
Qf a noble house should so far forget herself as to marry beneath her. 
That she might intrigue with people of baser degree was admitted : it 
attached no stain to the family escutcheon (provided always that she 
was married) ; but to give her hand to one of. the canaille-*^to bring 
a plebeian name into a patrician house — was a sin never to be forgiven. 
Poor girls ! this false pride condemned you to nunneries in hundreds 
I— tempted you to the paths of sin and disgrace in thousands. 

Near Perpignan there dwelt, before the Revolution, General de Va- 
len^ay, a scion of one of the noblest houses in Navarre, — a gentleman, 
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as heliimself said, of better blood than the old neighbours of his family, 
the Bourbons. High birth often brings with it kind manners— it ought 
to do so always. And the Greneral was kind ; — a kind husband, kind 
father, kind master, kind landlord, and kind friend. Having, like most 
French gentlemen, spent much time at court, he had acquired that in- 
describable politeness, that air, that toumure, which the Parisians flatter 
themselves is (or was) only found in the circle to be seen from the 
heights of Montmartre. We need not subscribe altogether to this doc- 
trine, but we must allow that the society of the meUe cow was de- 
lightful. It now appears to be altogether lost, and perhaps it is as well 
that it should be so. 

His wife had been dead many years, and had left him one daughter. 
Of her, as of the daughter of Jephtha, the ballad-monger might most 
truely say, that she was " fair," and that her father loved her " passing 
well." Well did she deserve the love, for she was, indeed, that beau 
ideal of the human creation — an innocent and virtuous mind enshrined 
in the lovely person of a beautiful girl. 

After this preface to my story, there are few of my fair readers who 
will not be able to give a shrewd guess at what is to come next. Nor 
will it signify if they succeed. Wherefore should I conceal that an 
accident which has happened a thousand times before, and has been as 
frequently recorded both in prose and in verse, should have befallen 
Jacqueline de Valen^ay. « 

The General, having remarked some symptoms of talent in the son 
of one of his dependents, had, with his usual good nature, educated him 
at his own expense. The youth grew into a man, or rather yvs^s ap- 
proaching to manhood, when the General made him his secretary — a 
post which, as Yalen^ay kept up little correspondene«, was aloijpst a* 
sinecure. Hej||^ about five years older than Jacqueline, and tfflll dif-' 
ference madftfljk in her childhood in some degree her instructor. Guid- 
ed by him, glptnder his eye, she imbibed the beauties of Italian lore. 
The ^lished ele|apce of Petrarch — the dark sublju^ity of Dante — the 
chivalrous beauty'^Tasso — the flood of poetry bursting from the heart- 
cheering stanzas of Ariosto, the glories and the graces of that satin tongue, 
were imparted to her by the lips of Louis Regnault. Hours devoted to 
study ; and such study, when the tutor is twenty and the lady-pupil 
fifteen, speedily become hours devoted to something else. She soon 
was to him his Laura — much more than Laura, for he did not freeze 
his love in icy sonnets, clear and bright and sparkling, but cold and 
unsubstantial. It burst from his lips at last— it was after a long strug- 
gle-r-it burst from his lips at last with all the warmth of the South— 
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and it was heard. Need I say more ? There were glowing cheeks, 
and wet eyes, and quivering hands. There was mourning over ob- 
stacles that appeared insurmountable ; but then there was hope — bril- 
liant, buoyant, soul-exhilarating hope — which whispered that nothing 
was insurmountable. In short, he loved her and she loved him. 
Could either anticipate unhappiness ? 

The keen eye of the General soon discovered the existence of their 
passion ; but he was too shrewd to attempt to thwart it abruptly. He 
contrived to keep the lovers as much asunder as possible, without ap- 
pearing to have noticed their mutual affection. He had his measures 
already concerted in his own mind ; and in the course of a fortnight, 
the Chateau Valen^ay was honoured by a visit from Monsieur le Mar- 
quis de Valriviere. 

Like most French Marquises of his time, Valriviere was a fine, good- 
humoured, gay, brave, dissipated, and infinitely vain fellow. He was 
already, though but eight-and-twenty, a decided leader of the fashions 
at Paris. His word or example regulated the exact angle of the bow 
— the precise tie of the embroidered neck-cloth — ^the most authentic 
knee-buckle — the most infalKble ruffle — the most praise-worthy jewel 
for a ring. This was no light fame. No man uuder thirty had accom- 
plished any thing like it for the last century. His word, of counei, was 
equally potential in literature : for criticism and foppery in those days 
were sworn brethren. A new epic poem ;sind a new sword knot were 
disposed of at the same aiance ; and the heart of the abstruse philoso- 
pher, weaving new systems of ethics, as well as that of the Prima 
Donna of the Opera — 

4 Would bound. 

Dreading the deep damnation of his Bl||! 

His father had been one of the General's earlies jfruatls — they had 
campaigned together ; and De Valen^ay had continued Ate afieMion to 
the son. It had been, long ago, agreed between th« parents, that their 
children should be affianced to each other, and the Marquis had always 
looked upon it as an affaire rangie. He had never seen the young 
lady, but he took it for granted that all young ladies were the same; 
and that as he was to marry, he might as well marry one as another. 
As for love, &c. — Pshaw ! 

The General wrote to him to come down to Chateau Valen^ay, as 
he had something of importance to communicate to him. He apolo- 
gised for bringing him from Paris into the barbarous retirement of the 
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country at such a time of the year ; hinted jocosely at the grief which 

would overwhelm the Duchess de B , the Comte<;se de C , 

Madame D , and fifty opera dancers, in consequence of this move- 
ment into the interior ; and proceeded to state that a visit to his cha- 
teau, for reasons to be explained on his arrival, was indispensable. 
The Marqub immediately ordered his carriages, and travelling at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, a prodigious feat on French roads, made 
his appearance at Perpignan, some days before the General expected 
a letter announcing his intention to depart from Paris. 
De Yalen^ay detailed the facls of the case. 

" I would not conceal it from you, Valriviere, for the world. The 
girl is eperdue of this poor fellow ; and you ought to be made acquaint- 
ed with it. Candidly tell me what is your own view of the business. 
If you think this a ground for breaking off your contract, I am ready 
to absolve you ; for a daughter of the house of Valen<jay shall not be 
forced on any man, far less smuggled clandestinely into his family. 
She shall go into a nunnery, au pis aller. I should send her thither 
with pleasure sooner." 

But he stopped, and sighed. The ** with pleasure" was upon the 
lips : it was not in the heart. 

" My dear General," said the Marquis, " you are making a mountain 
of the most trifling mole-hill. That Mademoiselle Jacqueline, shut 
up in this seluded chateau, may have romantic ideas, — that she may 
fancy herself in love with this person, is perhaps possible; hut after 
she is my wife, Madame la Marquise de Valriviere, she will forget ail 
this trumpery, llie air of Paris will soon disperse the nonsense of 
the provinces. I make no objection. I am ready to fulfil my part 
of the business. But introduce me. I have a great fancy to behold 
ma petite Spouse. If, after seeing me, she remembers this secretary 
of yours, her taste must, indeed, be barbarous beyood what my gene- 
ral good opinion of the ladies would incline me to believe." 

The general had succeeded as far as one of the parties was con- 
cerned. Valriviere was introduced, and talked gaily on all the affairs 
of Paris. All the wit, and all the scandal of the saloons were poured 
forth — the beauties, the wits, the poets, the philosophers, the cook?, 
the chemists, the politicians (they were beginning to have politicians 
ID 1785), the actors, the singers, the painters, the tailors, the mar- 
cbandes des modes,— every body, in fact, was discussed, valued, and 
dismissed by him during dinner. Poor Louis was ecrask, and Jacque- 
lioe was at least dazzled. They well knew that she was destined to be 
Valriviere's wife, and the humble lover was distracted — the extent of 
D 
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his misfortune for the first time stared him in the face. As soon as 
he could leave the room, he fled into the neighbouring forest to vent 
bis sorrows. The evening was bright and balmy, but its balminess 
brought no consolation to poor Louis; who, having exhausted his 
thoughts of grief, rage, bitterness, and despair, in all the eloquence 
and vehemence of passion, sunk in a stupor on the ground. 

From this state the sound of well known voices aroused him. The 
General and Valriviere had walked out to enjoy the fineness of the 
evening. The Marquis was praising the grace and beauty of his in> 
tended spouse, and observed that a winter in Paris would render her 
vraiment dUtinguee. He jested on the pretensions of his rustic rival, 
who, however, he admitted to be a goo^-looking fellow. 

" He is," said the General with a sigh : " and be is also a good 
hearted fellow. I hope he will forget his boyish passion. His own 
good sense will point out to him the folly of indulging it ; and I am 
sure his amiable disposition will make him recoil from doing what 
would break the heart of one who has always endeavoured to be his 
friend, and who, even now, regards him with the affection of a father." 

They passed on, and Louis heard no more of their conversation : he 
had heard enough. The fact that the General knew what the lovers 
considered to be an inviolable secret — was startling ; but his kindness 
came like an icy pang upon his heart. 

" / break his heart !" he said. " No — no— my own first; and God 
knows that speech has already broken it. 0, Jacqueline ! (why do I 
dare to call her by such a name) — Mademoiselle de Valen^a^, I resign 
you for ever. Accursed be these differences of rank — these blighting 
distinctions, which wither the only fair flowers that decorate the' wil- 
derness of life." 

His resolution was taken : he would see her once more — and see 
her in private. Through the medium of her nurse, who was privy to 
all their little arrangements, he invited her to meet him in the gar- 
den, by the fountain which had first witnessed their loves. It was a 
secluded old>fashioned garden, surrounded by immense walls, and 
quite out of sight of any part of the house. In the evening the family 
seldom entered it, and Louis thought it the roost private spot he could 
select. With some difficulty, Jacqueline consented — decorum plead- 
ed hard, but love still harder. 

They met in silence, and the tears of Louis flowed as copiously as 
those of his beloved. At last, he took her unresisting hand into the 
chilly pressure of his own: 

*' Jacqneiine," he said, " I must call you that name for this one oe- 
tasion. My presumption has been punished as it ought to be. It 
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raised me to a pinnacle of unexpected happiness, thence to be hurled 
into the depths of despair. We part — part this hour — and part for 
ever!" 

Jacqueline wept, but no word escaped from her quivering lips. He 
proceeded: 

** That I love you with an intensity of passion, 1 need not affirm. 
I fear that it is returned." 

** Fear it, Louis !'* said she, " if it be an object of fear, be prepared 
to tremble :" she forced a languid smile, but her voice was solemn 
with emotion, when she added, *< I love you better than my life." 

"The more cruel then is my punishment," he replied ; " what an 
unhappy lot is mine, to bring misery upon those for whom I am ready 
to die." 

In broken and agitated sentences, he told her his determination to 
leaTe the country — he repeated what he had overheard — requested her 
to forget her misplaced affection for her lowly admirer — and " oh ! that 
such advice should flow from my lips," he concluded, "give your 
band, and if you can your heart, to the object of your father's choice." 

The pale girl scarcely answered him a word ; she hung her head 
upon her lover's shoulder, and his bosom was wet with her tears. Her 
filial duty contended against her unfortunate passion ; but if he had 
pressed, who can say that it would have required much solicitation to 
have made her the partner of his fortunes ? A sound of heavy foot- 
steps alarmed them, and they bade one another a melancholy farewell. 
Their lips met for the first time, — and Jacqueline, scarcely knowing 
what she did, vanished through one of the alleys of the garden. 

The steps by which they had been disturbed, were those of Jac- 
queline's fetber, who, on his return to the house, discovered that his 
daughter and Louis were both absent, and went somewhat displeased 
in quest of them. He encountered Louis, and demanded, rather an- 
grily, what he was doing there at so late an hour. The young mant 
who did not wish to compromise Jacqueline, offered some trivial, and 
not very plausible excuse, which irritated the General. 

*• It is false. Sir," said he. 

*• I cannot permit any man. Sir, to use such language to me," was 
(he reply of Louis. 

"You must permit it when you utter a falsehood. TeWjne then. 
Sir, truly, if you can, was Mademoiselle de Valenqay in the garden 
with you ?" 

'* Since I am so pointedly questioned, I must answer you, that she 
was." 
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** I see I have taken a viper into my house. Louis, I once had a 
food opinion of you ; but — " 

** If you knew my case," said the young man, " you would still. — " 

" What, Sir, do you bandy words with me ? Fine times^we have 
come to. A roturier here wants to ensnare the affections of my 
daughter, and dares to insult myself. Take that, coquin" and be made 
a blow at Louis, who however arrested his upKfted arm. ' 

" General de Valen^ay," said Louis, " you were not \ised to behave 
to me thus. I will not allow you to inflict an insult, which in your 
cooler moments you would lament. The mcmofy^f the great benefits 
you have heaped upon me, the recollection of the dreams of happiness 
which I enjoyed in your chateau, make me regret that we part as we 
do. Adieu ! may God forgive you for the sin which you are about to 
commit, and shower down blessings upon her, who suffers for the gra- 
tification of your pride. As for me, you will at last do me justice." 

So saying, he passed hastily out of the garden, and directed his 
footsteps towards the town. The General hemmed and stamped, and 
whistled ; but in a moment began to feel that he was not altogether in 
the right. 

** I am sorry we part so," said the General. ** He was ever a fine 
manly fellow — and a plebeian is as much flesh and blood as the Grand 
Monarque. The fault was mine, in allowing them to be so much toge. 
ther. I must see Jacqueline, poor romantic girl ! but all girls are silly 
at her age. She will live to thank me, for saving her from disgrace." 

The displeasure he felt with himself for his violence, had, as usual, 
produced a re-action, and he sought his daughter with his feelings con- 
siderably subdued. He made no allusion whatever to her interview 
with Lewis, and when she put off his proposed discussion of the pro- 
priety of maniage with Valriviere, by saying first, with a melancholy 
eagerness, "not to-night, father — oh! not to-night!" and then at- 
tempting to correct her energy, by stammering out a blushing excuse 
of accidental head-ache, he took no notice, but smiled,' and withdrew 
from her apartment. 

We need not linger over our story. Her father argued with her 
calmly and affectionately. He pointed out the utter disgrace of an 
inferior union — he talked kindly but coolly of youthful affection — assur- 
ed her that his marriage with her own mother was an arrangement, and 
that he need not tell her how happy that union had been ; pointed out 
the rank, birth, and accomplishments of the Marquis ; and wound up 
his appeal by the most irresistible of all his arguments, by appealing to 
her love and duty to himself. She wavered, and submitted ; but de« 
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clared that when the Marquis made his formal proposals, he should 
hear from her the whole truth. 

In due time ; the exact, well calculated, well regulated time, the 
Marquis did make his proposals; and he made them in the prettiest of 
all pretty wajrs, saying the prettiest of all pretty things — things that 
would have won half the owners of the most brilliant eyes in Paris. 
They were coldly heard by Jacqueline, who contented herself by re- 
plying, that she felt honoured by the attentions of the observed of all 
observers — that family reasons rendered him a suitor not to be refused : 
— ** but, sir," she tulded, in a serious tone, " I should be uncandid if I 
did not tell you, that I give you my hand only — I cannot give you my 
heart. If with this you be contented, I am yours.*' 

** Fair hand," said he taking it, ** 1 kiss your taper fingers. The 
heart-— if there be a heart — will follow. But, dear bride elect, don't 
talk such nonsense, or you will make us the laughing-stocks of all 
Paris. This, thank heaven, is the eighteenth, and not the thirteenth 
century ; and we have given over talking of these little absurdities. 
Come, that's a good girl, don't spoil those divine eyes by useless tears. 
Let me read you a letter I have just received from Genlis, in which 
she gives me all the gossip of Paris — plenty of scandal of every body 
no doubt — but that is only fair, for every body speaks scandal of her." 

The marriage was celebrated in the chateau with all feudal pomp. 
The old families of the country attended, looking solemn and important 
as provincial nobles generally do, and accordingly they much diverted 
the Marquis, who vowed, that on his return to Paris, he would write 
a farce, to be called Le Marriage du Chateau, ou Le Parisien entre les 
Oxiie, He was gay, polite, attentive to his wife ; she calm and quiet, 
and resigned to him. Her corbeille and trousse were of the most 
magnificent description ; in fact, he had done every thing that expense 
could command, or gallantry dictate. A splendid ball of course con- 
eluded the evening, and the Marquis gaily dancing with his lovely 
bride, cast a glow of grace and hilarity over the room. 

The young demoiselles of Navarre could only console themselves 
by observing, that Jacqueline looked certainly rather pretty, but very 
melancholy ; while the elder ladies, admitting that the Marquis was 
handsome, rich, and noble, whispered that he was the most depraved 
rotii of Paris, and one to whom they would never have thought of 
giving a daughter of theirs. The festival lasted a fortnight ; afler 
which the Marquis whirled away his handsome wife to the metropolis, 
where he speedily immersed himself, and dragged her as much as pos- 
sible along with him, in all the gaieties and dissipations of the luxuri* 
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out tociety of his doTpted order, just then, unconsciously, hoyeiiag 
on the brink of destruction. 

And where was Louis Regnault iii the meantime ? — 

After having parted from the General in the garden, he went into 
the town of Perpignan, and quite regardless of the direction of his 
footsteps, entered a cabaret, where some soldiers happened to be ca- 
rousing. The leader of the party observing Regnault*s thous^tful and 
absent air, took the military liberty of joking him upon it. 

** I venture to say,'* said the serjeant, " that there is some girl of 
the village at the bottom of your black looks. Never mind her, if you 
take my advice. Pish ! a tall fellow, and pine after a black eye, when 
there are the lilies of France waving in the neighbourhood. Join us, 
man; join us, and I warrant you will have many a score of black eyes 
at your service, in lieu of the pair that are now causing you. to look 
like a winter midnight." 

Louis was at first inclined to be angry with this soldier-like ribaldry; 
but on a sudden, the thought of enlisting seriously entered his mind. 
It would take him at once away from scenes now grown painful — it 
would at once remove him from all chance of encountering any of his 
old friends. 

** I am not one of their accursed noblesse," said he, *< and have 
therefore no chance of rising farther than some paltry rack ; but then 
I am cut off from all possibility of seeing Jacqueline. If I went to 
Paris, as I once thought, and attempted to procure a precarious liveli- 
hood by my pen, I might perhaps have to endure the patronage of the 
Marquis — aye, of the Marchionness of Valriviere. It is better to be 
a private soldier : and then if there be a war, I shall have an opportu- 
nity of being shot." 

Influenced by these considerations, he joined the party, and. was 
speedily enrolled as a private soldier. 

The regiment to which he was attached, was, to his grieat delight, 
to march northward in two days, during which he kept himself com- 
pletely housed. On the night before his departure, he stole to the 
chateau, where he found the nurse, to whom he gave a letter, charg- 
ing her to deliver it to her mistress in the morning. It was short, and 
ran thus : — 

'< Your father is cruel — cruel to you as to me. False opinions dic- 
tated by pride, lead him to tear asunder hearts made for one another. 
May the blessing of Heaven light on the head of thee, my true love, 
torn from me by parental cruelty ; and may your father never have 
•avse to repent of his unkindness to the jewel of his heart." 
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How this was retd, and wept over, and kissed, and treasured, it is 
Qseless to say. On that day, Jacqueline did not leave her chamber. 
She would not meet the jesting gallantry of the Marquis. 

This was in 1785. In less than four years, Louis's good conduct 
had acquired liim a seijeantcy, the highest step that a roturier could 
expect under the old regime ; but in 1789 the days of that regime 
were numbered. In a couple of years more, the privileges of the no- 
bles were gone ; in four years the king had laid his head in the basket 
of the guillotine. The first Revolutionary campaign found Louis a 
lieutenant. It may be easily conjectured that he did not take the 
aristocratical side. He joined the army of Dumourier, and fought at 
Genappe. Attached to the armies of Hoche and Pichegru, he assist- 
ed in Uie victories of the Republic. In 1798 he wiis with the army 
of Italy, and distinguished himself under the command of him, who^ 
fame was not yet tarnished by tyranny or oppressioif. Afterwards, be 
adhered to the Emperor, and saw the fields of Austerlitz, Jena, Fried- 
land, and Wagram. With his services his honours increased, and in 
1811 he was aid-du-camp to the Emperor, member of the Legion of 
Hopour, a Lieutenant-General, and the Comte de Regnault. His 
wealth was great, and his standing in Parisian society permanent. No 
more the retired student of Perpignan, he was now a diplomatist and 
a General. 

He had married in 1794, the daughter of a revolutionary General, 
which had contributed not a little to his advancement. She died not 
long after their marriage, and left him an ooly daughter. The young 
lady, reared amid the bustle and excitement of agitated times, was gay, 
hrasquey lively, and of course a great favourite. Her father used to 
fimcy a likeness between her and Mademoiselle de Valen^ay, at the 
same age ; but he would say to himself, my poor Jacqueline was quiet 
and resigned — Pauline is gay and noisy. And in spite of the stern- 
ness of mind which scenes of battle and debate had produced, he 
would sometimes wish, in a moment of romance, that he knew where 
poor Jacqueline's remains were laid. " I think,** he would whisper to 
himself, *' I should be fool enough to visit them." 

Alas ! he did not know how near an approximation to the scenes of 
bis youth in the Chateau De Valen^ay then existed in his splendid 
hotel in the Rue Rivoli. Gay and etourdie as Pauline was, there 
were moments when she was serious enough. And what was it that 
made, her serious ? 

Her father had determined that she should be accomplished in the 
highest degree ; and accordingly, music, drawing, &c. &c., were taught 
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her by the most approved masters. Her drawing master having chanced 
to become an invalid, or in consequence of having made a great deal 
of money, having fancied that he was so, recommended a young man, 
who had just completed some great picture, as liis successor. The old 
painter spoke much of the young man's knowledge of painting, and 
chiar oscuio, freedom of pencil, breadth, and so on ^ and his recommen- 
dation was adopted. 

Henri de Feuillars, the new teacher, was not more than one-and-twen- 
ty. He was silent, and reserved ; and there was an air of natural 
hauteur about him. He had no friends, and laboured incessantly for 
the support of his mother, to whom be appeared devotedly attached. 
His dress, never finical, was always that of a gentleman. His conver- 
sation, when you could draw him out, shewed that, young as he was,bis 
knowledge was great ai^d varied. His figure was slight, but graceful— 
ms fiaice, in spite of its paleness and melancholy expression, was hand- 
some. To some women, it was more than handsome, it was interest- 
ing. Who that has once read it, forgets the verse of the ballad, with 
which this tale has been begun. 

En lui toute signe de jeunesse apparaissaient 
Mais longue barbe, air de tristesse la temissaient. 
Si de jeunesse on doit attendre beau coloris 
PcUeufy qui marque une ame tendre a bien son prix. 

In him each sign of youthful grace. 

Of manly charm appeared, • 

Tho' tarnished by a sorrowing face. 

And by a length of beard ; 
If we expect that youth impart 

Colours of rosy hue. 
Paleness which marks a tender heart. 

Has its attractions too, 

Pauline at first laughed at her melancholy tutor — played practical jokes 
upon him— drew caricatures, to which she put the title of * the knight 
of the rueful countenance ;' but before any great length of time had 
elapsed, her gaiety began to subside before the melancholy smile, which 
greeted or rebuked her good-humoured play. Soon afterwards, she 
found that when he spoke, she was compelled to be dumb ; that the 
retired, and apparently taciturn, man could, in moments of inspiration, 
deliver, with a fervid eloquence, the results of multifarious study , or deep 
thought and profound feeling. Gradually her jesting ceased, and she 
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delighted to draw her silent teacher forth. He, gratified in turn by the 
attentions of a beautiful and accomplished girl, poured forth his glow- 
ing language, almost for her ear alone. Her beaming eye resting upon 
his, soon caught an inspiration of which she had not dreamt, and tbey 
speedily dbcovered a secret which neither wished to keep. Pauline 
found out that she was in love, and the gay girl was silent. Henri 
made the salne discovery, and the melancholy student smiled. 

His apartments, in which his mother alone resided with him, were 
in a street not far from the Rue Rivoli. I think it was in the Rue 
Duphot. The usual hour qf tuition did not suffice the lovers after a 
while. Something was to be exhibited — and though the master now 
did cUl the lesson, yet even this consumed some time. A correspon- 
dence began, in which both poured forth the unrestrained feelings of 
theirsouls. Do not expect to find any of them here, for love letters,be* >g 
intended for one pair of eyes, are ridiculous when offered to any other. 

The Comte soon discovered how matters stood ; but dissimulated 
his anger until he was able to intercept one of the young painter's let- 
ters. It was conceived in the usual terms of these compositions, but 
contained a sentence which Henri's honourable feelings had induced 
him to insert in all his communications. He said, that her love was 
the delight of his life, but that she ought to consider what was due to 
her father's rank, and present station in the world (the word present 
was carefully underlined), and that he would die sooner than entrap 
any young lady, particularly one so dear to him as his own Pauline, 
into a marriage which her fiiends would disavow, and she herself per- 
haps hereafter repent. 

«* The boy," said the Comte, " is a gentleman ; but this nonsense 
must be put an end to. Antoine, call Mademoiselle de Regnault." 

Pauline appeared, and her father gave her the letter he had inter- 
cepted. She blushed — she half cried— but, finally, she giggled. 

«* What is this. Mademoiselle," said' her father, angrily. Do you 
make so light of my authority. Do you think you are to carry on a 
clandestine correspondence, without my having it at least in my pow- 
er to discover it?" 

** O, dear papa," said Pauline, " I know that a poor young girl can- 
not hope to match an old campaigner like yourself, when you are de- 
termined on intercepting correspondence ; but, au teste , what has 
your Exoellency to say ?" 

*' What have I to say ?" asked he, in a passion. ** Is that the an- 
swer I deserve — the answer, Pauline, I have a right to expect ? Am 
I to fee you entrapped into a marriage so far beneath you ? Am I — " 
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'* Entrapped, dear, darling papa. Read the very note you are now 
so unmercifully crushing, and you will find that dear' Henri isays he 
would die — O, man Dieu! — die — sooner than entrap me, 'It is his 
very word. No — no — papa ; Henri and I may be fools— ^but I asked 
him to marry me, and he refused." 

"You asked him to marry you. Mademoiselle? by mine honour 
the age improves. Have the goodness to go to youj gouvemante, 
who, I am sorry to perceive, has performed her duty very indifferently, 
and remain in your own apartment until I send for you. Go, I say. 
Mademoiselle Reguault \" and the laughing girl blowing him a kiss, 
ran out of the room, 

'* I cannot,** thought the Comte when alone, ** write to young 
Henri — in fact, the young man has behaved with an uncommon de- 
gree of honour and prudence ; but" — ancf he paused for a while, " I 
am told his mother has a vast influence over him, and perhaps I may 
have a chance with her." 

A note, written with due official haste and illegibility, was the con- 
sequence of this determination. It said, in terms the most ceremo- 
niously polite, yet, at the same time, in effect the most severely laco- 
nic, that the great man wanted to see the poor woman. — ** At ten mi- 
nutes past one, or eighteen minutes past three, to-day, I shall have 
the honour of being disengaged for you, Madame, on both occasions 
for ten minutes. I shall not permit myself the pleasure of further in- 
truding on your valuable time." 

At ten minutes past one — not a second sooner, nor a second later^ 
Madame de Feuillars was announced at the Comte's. The ^official 
man had been disengaged to the moment — and at two seconds past ten 
minutes after one o'clock, Madame de Feuillars was in the Comte's 
library. 

She was a woman who retained many traits of conspicuous beauty, 
but she was wan and wasted. A tenderness of sight had compelled 
her to disfigure her features with a green shade. The humility of her 
circumstances had cast an air of submission over all her actions. The 
poor, the unpretending, the unrepining Madame de Feuillars seemed 
bom for poverty. 

The Comte had never seen the mother of his daughter's painting- 
master before ; but from what he had heard, was deeply impressed 
with respect for her character. He handed her to a chair. 

** It is unpleasant, Madame," said he, ** to say any thing which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, may seem derogatory to a worthy, a clever, aixd 
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beloved son. Ask me any tribute of respect to the genius, or the 
goodness of heart and conduct of young Henri, as far as I have had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, and I shall be most 
happy to give it. But, Madame, I have discovered by one means or 
another, that he has abused the opportunities—No, I will not use so 
hard a word as that — that he and Paul — Mademoiselle de Regnault, 
have been so foolish as to— to — to — ^you understand — as to talk that 
nonsense to one another which young people sometimes talk, without 
eonsidering the difference of station — the ways of the world. You 
understand me, Madame." 

" I do. Sir," said the quiet lady. He started — God knows at what ; 
and continued. 

** I do not mean to offend — not the least ; indeed, quite the contrary. 
Your son is really a very clever young gentleman, as the world knows 
^a very honourable young gentleman, as I know — no matter how. 
But you will admit, Madame, I ought not to allow so ill -ma ted a 
courtship to go on. — You know, Madame, the thinpr cannot be." 

** I do. Sir," responded the lady, as humbly as before. 

Something made the Comte start again ; and he then continued : 

'* I have taken the liberty — the very great liberty, Madame, of sending 
for you, in order to request your acquiescence in a plan of mine. He 
loves his mother :. it is an honour to him that he does so. She is a lady 
well deserving of love." 

There was no gallantry in this, as it was said ; and yet the lady did 
bridle up a little. 

'< And if you could suggest to him that a journey to Rome, there to 
perfect himself in his art, would be advantageous, 10,000 francs a-year 
should be at his service, and 12,500 to fit him out for the journey. You 
can perceive. Madam, that I consult the interest of your son." 

** I do. Sir," si^d the lady. 

The Comte flouted a little at the repetition of the phrase ; and think- 
ing that a rougher tone would perhaps answer better, changed his 
manner. 

** Madame de Feuillars, 1 shall not dissemble that I propose the plan 
as much for the good of my daughter as for that of your son. But, 
Madame, if you do not acquiesce in my view of the business, I must 
adopt a very different method. You are a woman who, I suppose, 
has seen the world ; and when 1 tell you that I have detected a cor- 
reapondence between Mens. Henri and my young lady, I have ground 
sufficient to proceed upon. Madame, do you approve of euch con- 
duct ?" 
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" No, Sir," said the lady. 

'* Well, Madam, you agree then with me, that an end must be put to 
such things. I humbly think my plan is the best for all parties. There 
must be no more letters." 

*' I agree with you, Sir," said Madame De Feuillars, ** to a greater 
extent than you im&gine. I have myself intercepted a letter from a 
foolish lover of humble life, to a lady of superior rank. To shew you 
(hat I do not approve of such things, I have brought it to you;** — and 
she drew a letter from her pocket. 

" Your conduct, Madame," said the Comte, " does you honour. But 
this is a sadly mangled and dirty epistle : — what's this ?'* 

** Your father is cruel — cruel to you as to me. False opintonSt 
dictated by pride ^ lead him to tear asunder hearts made for one an- 
other " 

*• What !" said the Comte ; " woman ! who art thou ?" 

She took the shade from her eyes. 

It was she — Jacqueline de Valen^ay — the ci-devant Marquise de 
Valriviere ! 

Her father had died of a broken heart, at the commencement of the 
Revolution ; when a tailor of his neighbourhood, who had made the 
liveries of his foot-men for the last twenty years, was appointed a 
commissioner, to domineer over his chateau. The Marquis was killed 
in Flanders, in the army of Prince Saxe Cobourg ; and the Marchioness, 
who had long before abandoned her title, and assumed the name of her 
husband's family, had lived by precarious erapfoyments ; had devoted 
her time and accomplishments, to the education of her only son': he 
had proved worthy of her attention, both in talents and in goodness. 
His genius having been directed towards painting, she encouraged him 
in the study — but never suffered him to forget the honourable race 
from which he had sprung. When she heard that he had been recom- 
mended to instruct the daughter of the Comte de Regnault, she did 
not inform him of her story : but when her melancholy son told her, his 
only confidante, that Pauline was not indifferent to him — when he 
blushed as he related the talc of their loves, and sighed to think of the 
utter hopelessness of their being attended by happiness — she disclosed 
her long-kept secret ; and warned him to profit by her example, and 
to fly from such a connexion, before he was irretrievably entangled, 
for the sake of Pauline and himself. This advice had produced the 
letter which the Comte had intercepted. 

Why loiter on our way. The Comte insisted on taking the Mar- 
chioness and her son into his hotel, and sanctioned the alliance which 
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had formerly aroused his indignation. In a couple of years they were 
married ; and the guety of Pauline lightened the gravity of her hus- 
band ; who, in turn, subdued the exuberance of his lady's spirits by his 
more even temperament. 

About a year afterwards, the wits of Paris had ample room for the 
exercise of their vocation ; and many a gay squib was made on the 
marriage of the Cemte with the Marchioness. 

It would be endless to quote all the brilliant things expended on the 
tabject of the elderly lovers ; no one laughed at them more heartily 
than themselves. Nor did they much regard the spiteful remarks of 
various mammas and dashing widows — they consulted their own feel- 
ings, and married. On the return of the Bourbons, the politics of the 
wife saved the husband's property ; and the indemnity having restored 
Louis to his family estates, he was no longer oppressed by a reflection 
that often embittered his proud mind, that he had brought a pauper into 
the family of his wite.^Liierary Souvenir. 



THE PRIVATE GOVERNESS. 

THX&xhave been miseries enough composed; printed, and published, 
to deluge the world in tears, if it were only tolerably compassionate. 
People have written of the miseries of bachelors, and the miseries of 
maidens,— of the miseries of matrimony, and the miseries of celibacy, 
— of the miseries of eaters of bad dinners, and the miseries of eaters of 
no dinners at all ; — ^in short, more miseries than Pandora^s box ever 
threatened, have strengthened the general conspiracy for making the 
age moral, mental, and melancholy. Almost every profession and 
every event has enjoyed the honours of elegy, and been invested with 
appropriate symbols of mourning, by Uterary undertakers. Amid the 
genettl sympathy of sighing which characterises this nineteenth cen- 
tmy— when prose acts echo to poetry, and men are dolorous as well in 
proM as in rhyme, — when all the world seems to look at life through 
bhck spectacles or a crape veil,— it would be strange indeed, if no 
amatenr of wretchedness had luxuriated over the woes of private go- 
▼emess-shlp. 

No one likes to be the object of pity, but the hypochondriac and the 
ben;ar. I have constantly observed people extenuating the very dis- 
£ 
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tresses they have described, on the first expression of pity that escaped 
their auditors. Perhaps this may be attributed to pride, Or more chari- 
tably to that dignity of feeling which we call self-respect Without 
stopping to analyse its orgin, however, we may be satisfied with the 
fact, that no such objection withholds any sufferer fit>m hoping to ex« 
cite sympathy in his sorrows, as soon as they once get into piint. 

I myself have been one of the persecuted, of this world. It boots not 
to recount the disasters and calamities which precipitated me into the 
raidst of those who must struggle for the very means of existence, and 
pay with their whole life for the power of sustaining that life. There 
are a thousand calamities of daily occurrence, which drive the 
cherished object of domestic love from the shelter of the family hearth, 
to encounter the jostle of the crowd, and endure the collision of mean 
minds and despicable hearts. I was bent, as others have been, on 
securing — oh, the misnomerl — what is called, a genteel independence. 
— Independence ! — the independence of that anomalous personage in 
every family — the governess! After great expense of advertise- 
ments, — after calling upon friends to solicit patronage, until I was 
ashamed of crossing their thresholds, — ^after much of the heart-sicken- 
ing delay which threatens utter hopelessness, — after many and various 
endeavours>to make one shilling produce the value of two, — after 
changing Jiy apartments again and again for improvement — ^not of 
comfort, but economy, — after this prefatory catalogue of miseries— this 
noviciate of suffering, — I received the two following notes by the two> 
penny post : 

<* Miss Marden is requested to call on Mrs Walter Bemers, No. 
-^— , St James's Place, to-morrow morning, at eleven o'clock pre- 
cisely." 

** Mrs E. Somerfield having heard from Mrs A., that Mbs Marden is 
a person likely to suit her as governess to her children, will be glad to 
see Miss M., at eleven o'clock precisely, to-morrow. 

" No. , Russell Square." 

As I received the first of these notes three hours before the qther» 
I had a feeling that it should be the first attended to ; and calculating, 
in the case of success or disappointment, on a short detention, I de- 
cided that I should certainly be able to keep both appointments, with- 
out considerably transgressing in either. 

Oh, that visit — ^the first, the preparation visit— ^the submitting to in> 
spection,— dressed up scrupulously for the occasion, — ^un-befurbelow- 
ed, and un-flounced, and un-bowed, and primly curied In most decent 
curtailment of every ringlet,— every ornamental excrescence cacefiilly 
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lopped away, — all externals most accurately arranged, as if an elegant 
binding were a fair sample of the contents of the volume ; an elabora- 
tion of absence of pretension ; — an animated juvenile library ! Every 
moment of my progress from my own apartments to the place of 
meeting was a new crisis of feeling and of fear. But these creations 
of my mind faded before the stubborn matter>of-fact circumstances 
that thickened as I approached more nearly the scene of my expected 
trial. Then came the descent from the coach at the corner of tbf^" 
street, to escape the footman's grin at a hack, — for the insolence of^ 
powdered menials has long been a dogma of my faith ; — anon follow- 
ed the equivocal knock at the door, — semi-genteel, illustrating very 
appropriately the undefined position of the unfortunate who awakens 
its music, — humble in tone, as touched by one about to ask a favour ; 
but prolonged in sound, as betokening the consciousness of offering an 
equivalent for * value received.' Next, there was the presentation of 
the card, — the agitating ascent up the echoing stairs, and the an- 
nouncement of the name, — that climax of horror to a nervous per- 
son. — ^To be sure, a governess has no business with nerves ; but it was 
my misfortune to possess thetp in an acute degree, and to feel all their 
evil at this momentous period. At all times the sonorous enunciation 
of my patronymic is awful ; — but now — it was like the cy of * charge !' 
to a coward, or a verdict for the plaintiff in the ears of the defendant. 
I felt a certain dryness of the palate, and a quick palpitation at my 
heart, which compelled me to remain a few moments on the staircase. 
There was, indeed, a thought flashing through my mind, of intellec- 
tual and moral equality with the person into whose presence 1 was 
about to enter. The. theory might be true and excellent, but at this 
moinent it had little practical efifect. 1 believe the necessity tor action 
was the procuring cause of the energy that impelled my sudden en- 
trance, and carried iii^e through the performance of a courtesy, very 
unsatisfactory to all my own conceptions of clegahce. 

" You are full seven minutes before your time, Miss Marden," said 
Mrs Walter Bemers, turning her eyes from her splendid watch to my 
face; — " I love punctuality; so much depends upon it; indeed every 
thing, if we add ability, attention, and industry. Certainly better too 
early than too late, but I confess I am particular in this one respect, 
—quite matter-of-fact on this one point. Sit down, Miss Jones — 
Miss — Miss — I beg pardon ; one always confounds the names of Go- 
vernesses; Miss Martin, I mean." 

I must not forget to mention that my card lay on the table just 
figainst her elbow, on which my proper appellation — *• Miss Marm 
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den" —was engraved in Roman capitals. I believed in my beart) 
theirefore, that the mistake was affectation, or the pitiful resource of 
pride, to awaken me to a sense of its own accidental superiority. 

I murmured an apology — said something about the variations of 
clocks, — and then there was a pause — a fearful intervsd of the deep 
silence that falls so appallingly on the ear, when the ticking of the 
smallest time-piece is as dismally audible as the tolling of the great 
bell of Saint Paul's. I looked around the apartment in search of some, 
happy idea that might introduce the purport of my visit. Not even 
the embarrassment of ray situation could prevent my mind from re- 
ceiving the impression of its arrangements ; they fell on my mental 
vision as images, to be viewed more distinctly hereafter. An air most 
elaborately Grecian pervaded every article of furniture and of orna- 
ment. A volume in Greek characters lay open on the table, aa^ ano- 
ther of yet more hieroglyphical appearance reposed On the knee of 
the lady herself. I think she meant me to make these discoveries, 
for my survey was just completed when she advertedr-abruptly I 
thought — to the nature of the engagement which she dupposed I 
wished to form. 

Ohj the pain of being compelled to insist on one's acquirements ! — 
to give an inventory of one's mental furniture,*-pau8ing over each 
separate article, like an auctioneer awaiting a propitious bidding! 
— ^Then to have their value disputed — to be told that an accomplish' 
ment which has cost one year of painful labour, is contemptible, and 
of the infinitely greater preference that would have been given to ano- 
ther, which has never come within our means of attainment. Mrs 
Walter Bemers was one of the most tormenting catechists that ever 
tortured a poor ignoramus with her erudite inquiries. My French and 
Italian, and music and drawing, were passed over with a half— a more 
than half— supercilious " of course ;" or an i* ah, yes," — and a pa- 
tronising inclination of the head. I began to be terribly ashamed of 
my glaring deficiencies, and to feel that to be any thing, my education 
should begin again. I was oppressed with a mortifying sense of my 
inferiority in that very point on which I had piqued myself, and on 
which all my hopes of success depended. I was somewhat revived, 
however, on finding that these paltry accomplishments were the very 
qualifications in which it was desirable that I should possess some ex- 
cellence, since Mr Walter Bemers himself superintended the higher — 
the classical — part of his daughters' education. There were three of 
them, and they were ordered in for exhibition. 
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I love childhood — I delight in ?1I its accompaniments of wild and 
causeless jo}', — mirth that cannot be analysed, and happiness that 
laughs philosophy to scorn. I think Wordsworth's Ode — I wish to 
give it some epithet of appropriate admiration, but I can find none 
worthy of it— inspired mo originally with my aversion to seeing the 
golden hour of childhood blighted with premature sorrow and sufTer- 
ing. The developement of thought naturally brings with it doubt and 
darkness ; — that of passion, storm and gloom. But the most painful of 
all spectacles, to my mind, is precocious melancholy ; — a child with a 
settled sorrow on its brow, is an anomaly in nature, — a violation of the 
aniversal law. The eldest of these poor little literary recruits had 
scarcely completed her tenth year, and she read the Bible, Homer, 
and Virgil, — each in the original. The others were proportionably 
advanced, and they were made to exhibit for the credit of papa's or- 
ehUUdas-etilus-ship. They were pale and thin, and whilst their long 
arms indicated that they were naturally inclined to be tall, they were 
positively undersized. Their voices were low and feeble, and there 
was a timid drooping of the lip, which did not, I tHought, augur very 
favourably of parental kindness. The poor things looked earnestly iu 
my face, and were not displeased with the survey, for they received 
my caresses quietly, and were disposed to return them with a warmth, 
which the lady-mother deemed it proper to repress. Their exhibition 
at ao end, they were dismissed with an injunction to attentive study ; 
aod the expected tribute of astonishment was extorted, and rendered 
by me. My conscience would not allow me to add commendation of 
the system ; but Mrs Bemers seemed quite satisfied with the reality 
of my wonder. 

Then came the counting-house part of the afiair, — the pounds, shil« 
lings, aod pence, which perhaps are least easily discussed by those 
who need them most. I was reminded that 1 should, in fact, have to 
eommunicate but a secondary part of education ; — that i should find 
the situation one of great ease ; — that the principal labour devolved 
on Mr Walter Bemers ;'^that after the children retired at nine o'clock, 
the eveohig would be at my own disposal ; in a^ woi'd, all this gradu- 
ally approached to tho splendid climax of a stipend of forty i^uineas « 
year. 

I bad hut one sentence to utter, expressive of decisive rejection ; and 
with a bow more repulsively cold and haughty than before, Mrs Wal- 
ter Bemers received my final adieu. 

The result of my first visit considerably damped the hope of even- 
tual success, which had somewhat supported me through my previous 
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ordeal. I began to think, tiiat the accomplishments which I had hi- 
therto regarded as a certain resource, were litUe worth the time and 
money that had been lavished on their attainment. The prodigious 
acquirements which Mrs Walter Berners had displayed, laid a weight 
upon my mind, which I could no more escape than the sleeper can 
throw off the night-mare. Then the cold superiority and chilling 
pride of her manners presented to me a formidable zodiac of mortifi- 
cations, through which I must perform the circle of the year. Altoge- 
ther, I was sufficiently depressed by the time I reached RusmU 
Square. 

I was ushered into the drawing-room, and I began to regain courage 
as I felt the influence of the comparatively unpretending style of the 
establishment. A maid servant, certainly guiltless either of smartness 
or flippancy, was my conductor ; — the drawing-room was plainly fur- 
nished, — its arrangements slovenly — its cleanliness questionable. Mis 
Somerfield — middle-aged, thick-necked, broad-set, short, fair, plump, 
and tender-eyed, was dressed so very plainly, that I was quite out of 
countenance at the smart appearance of my yet carefully selected ap- 
parel. She received me with — I think I must call it, benignity; 
I am sure if her face had been exhibited beneath a full-powdered cau- 
liflower wig, I should have described her manner by this epithet. I can- 
not tell why I fancied that canonicals would have accorded better with 
her character than petticoats ; — she ^either preached nor harangued, 
but there was a ridiculous idea in my head, that * the very venerable, 
the Archdeaeon,* would have been a highly appropriate title for her. 
One is subject to associations of this kind, for which a. person posses- 
sing the most decidedly developed organ of causation, would be puz- 
zled to assign a wherefore. Mrs Somerfield evidently meant to be 
benign, and she succeeded ; — there was a beautiful calmness about 
her, which seemed to bid defiance to any access of emotion ; a com- 
placent imperturbability, that elevated her infinitely above the attacks 
of ordinary events. An appeal to her sensibilities, I should imagine, 
would have produced as much efiectjas the rolling of a quiet sea over 
a rock, whose foundations were fixed in its centre. She was evidently 
one of those persons, who are bom for mediocrity in every respect but 
one ;-«-she was neither very wise, nor very foolish, nor very handsome, 
nor very plain ; — but then, there. was a. pervading complacency, deri- 
ved from the conviction of the extraordinary goodness of herself, and 
all which, as belonging to se\f, partookof the excellencies thereof. A 
tall, thin person, clad in a complete suit of sables, made after the fe- 
male costume, but hung upon a most unpromising, masculine figure. 
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to which was attached a large, dark faead^ with a sallow saturaiae 
couDtenance, sat, < a double cherry,' at Mrs SomerfieId*s elbow. I 
soon discovered her to be one of the literal Mr Grogan's lovers of 
marshy pools, — a toad-eater, Mrs Somerfield discussed the amiabili- 
ties of her children, and her echo repeated them with a prolonged swell 
of sounds until wearied with the monotony which I was aware would 
find its termination in an offer altogether inadequate to the exertions 
required at my hands, I had difficulty in suppressing the avowal of my 
conviction, that they were by much too good for my teaching, and 
that I could not, in conscience, undertake the tutorship of perfection. 
But I had patience to await the concluding question — ^* and now, Miss 
Marden, what are your terms?" 

I cannot paint the astonishment and dismay that overclouded the 
countenances of Mrs Somerfield and her double, when I made the 
necessary reply. They began, in alternate recitative, an expostulatory 
species of canzonet, — dwelling on the number of young women seek- 
ing situations in the educating department — on the multitude of excel- 
lent masters, to be obtained for a mere trifle; — asserting, in other 
words, that accomplishments were now, in fact, a mere drug in the 
market, and consequently had fallen below the average price. Lan- 
guage has not the power of describing my painful mortification at this 
trafficking for all the best exertions of intellect, — the entire surrender 
of time, talent — all the valuable — all the pleasurable portion of exis- 
tence. But they talked on, — that pitiless female Pharisee and her sa- 
tellite, — ^remorselessly pressing against every point where I seemed 
moist vulnerable. Myhoraelessness — friendlessness — necessities. All 
were descanted on with particularising distinctness, and produced as 
strong reasons why I ought to accept with gratitude such a modicum 
of — ^I cannot call it eompensatum — as would just remove my services 
fit)m the^claims on the time and attention of those about me, which 
would have been due to the gratuitous employment of my talents. I 
declined, mildly — perseveringly — firmly — proudly — in those precise 
gradations, as tiie instances of my persecutors became more and more 
pressing — ^but never more liberal ; even when I opened the door to de- 
part, Mrs Somerfield's voice followed me to the top of the stairs, ex- 
pressiDg a conviction, that *' I should think better of the matter." 

The deep sigh I breathed on gaining the open air, was a feeling 
of escape from durance, not of disappointment. In my joy to be re- 
lieved firom the persecutions of the moment, I lost the sense of my own 
unprosperous condition, and I walked on with a buoyant step, like a new- 
ly liberated captive. 
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** Bat an this is to be endured again," said I to my friend, as I rela- 
ted to her the result of my visits. 

** Probably " she replied ; "in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
you will experience similar treatment. The fact is, human beings 
like power, and they are fond of shewing it; — this is the grand secret 
of miserable governesses and tyrannical employers. Change the relative 
positions of the two, and who will be answerable, that the former suf- 
ferer will not, in her turn, become an oppressor? The observation is 
almost too old to be repeated, that nothing can be more injudicious 
than the general manner of parents towards the instructors of their chil- 
dren. It is notorious, that the degree of respect manifested by the 
whole household to its inmates, is most exacftly proportioned to the 
estimation in which they arc held by the principals. Children are 
acute observers, and tolerably accurate imitators ; they can scarcely be 
expected to honour those whom their parents evidently despise. 

«* There was Letitia Gray — a relation of my own — such a girl ! To 
say nothing of her magnificent person, — a considerable disadvantage 
in her situation— she had really splendid talents. I do not mean, my 
dear, piano-forte-playing talents — ^but positively high intellect— a mind 
that had a masculine energy — grand in its scope — altogether full of 
power. Moreover, she had the consciousness of her endowments; 
and, by the way, I do not believe any person ever held such a pos- 
session, without some glimmering perception of its value. She took 
to her task of tuition the ability of executing it admirably, and the 
principle which ensured to her employers the scrupulous performance 
of that which she had undertaken. She proceeded with the firmness 
of united talent and integrity — assuming nothing beyond her situation, 
but by no means sinking below it. Her employers were obliged to 
respect her ; but beneath the smoothness of their manners, there lurk- 
ed that real and thorough dislike, with which mean minds regard all 
who are above them. ^Moreover, poor Letitia, in her prosperous days 
— ^you know she was born an heiress — ^had lived too much in their 
neighbourhood, not to have annoyed them by the admiration she had 
formerly excited. They had daughters who had just come out, as the 
phrase is, and Letitia Gray had more than shared the homage which 
they deemed due to themselves exclusively, I was sorry she fell into 
their hands; I anticipated many of those vexatious and disgusting wasp- 
ttingings, which chafe high spirits the more, on account of the very 
meanness that sinks them beneath open notice. • Silver forks for the 
3f<wmg ladies, and a steel one for the governess,' was an early order 
giveo by the mistress of that household to her footman, in" the poor girl's 
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heariDg. < It was really particularly requisite,' the same paltry being 
observed, ' that Mss Gray should constantly wear a high dress with a 
frill. She thought if she might venture to remark, the black ribbon round 
her neck rather savoured of coquetry. It seemed so palpably designed 
to contrast with the hue of the skin.V The point was not worth con- 
testing ; Lptitia submitted in silence. This was the first of a series of 
encroachments on her right of free^agency ; she saw herself sinking 
rapidly into theposation of a mere underling, and she summoned her 
powers of resistance accordingly. The necessity for their exertion was 
surperseded by a very unexpected event ; the heir-apparent of this 
family found Letitia quite worthy of sustaining its honours, and most 
resolutely offered them to her acceptance. Tears — ^menaces — insults 
—abuse — most vulgar abuse — were terminated by her calm, but deci- 
sive rejection of the young man. Now that power of refusal gra- 
tified the pride of Letitia ! It seemed to discharge at once the load 
of unmerited contumely, undet which, even A^ noble heart had quailed. 
It was not the sacrifice c>f attachment to pride : I believe the very pame 
this unhappy youth bore, would, in itself, have been ail antidote to love ; 
Letitia would as soon have associated the idea of sweetness with 
verjuice, as of affection with a Vincent. The rejection was repeated; 
—the Vincents were enraged beyond all decency : — the culprit with- 
drew. If you are interested enough to be curious after the &te of Le- 
titia, — she married subsequently a man worthy of her, who had known 
and valued her in her prosperous days, and loved her for the trials she 
had passed, and whom she loved that he did pity them. 

^'This is but one instance of the miseries of the dependent.-— I could 
give you fifty. Would this be judicious? If you are wise, you will 
prepare yourself for the encounter, without inspecting them too closely. 
The Hfe of a governess cannot, in its nature, be one of pleasure ; — it 
is susceptible of alleviation — the burden may be lightened, but it can- 
not be removed. Happily, ther& is the power of ehanging; and that 
unquenchable spirit of human hope, Whch looks always for better 
things. Every body has evUs to endure, and injuries to sustain, and 
indignities to oppose. Fortitude is a necessary virtue in all ; — ^in a 
governess, as indispensable as talent, temper, patience, principle, polite- 
ness, meekness, modesty — shall I go on ?" No ! 
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THE MAGICIAN'S VISITER. 

BY HENRT NliELB, ESQ. 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and the shades of eveO' 
ing were beginning to gather over the city of Florence, when a low 
quick rap was heard at the door of Cornelius Agrippa, and shortly af- 
terwards a stranger was introduced inta the apartment in which the 
philosopher was* sitting at his studies. 

The stranger, although finely formed, and of courteous demeanour, 
had a certain indefinable air of mystery about him, which excited awe» 
if, indeed, it had not a repellent effect. His years it was difficult to 
guess, for the marks of youth and age were blended in his features in 
a most extraordinary manner. There was not a furrow in his cheek, 
or a wrinkle on his brow, and his large black eye beamed with all the 
brilliancy and vivacity of youth ; but bis stately figure was bent, appa- 
rently beneath the weight of years ; his hair, although thick and clus- 
tering, was grey ; and his voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its tones 
were of the most ravishing and soul-searching melody. His costume 
was that of a Florentine gentleman ; but he held a staff like that of a 
palmer in his hand, and a silken sash, inscribed with oriental charac- 
ters, was bound around his waist. His face was deadly pale, but 
every feature of it was singularly beautiful, and its expression wa» that 
of profound wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 

" Pardon me, learned sir," said he, addressing the phildsopher, " but 
your fame has travelled into all lands, and has reached all ears, and I 
could not leave the fair city of Florence without seeking an interview 
with one who is its greatest boast and ornament.'' 

" You are right welcome, sir," returned Agrippa ; " but I fear that 
your trouble and curiosity will be but ill repaid. I am simply one, 
who, instead of devoting my days, as do the wise, to the acquirement 
of wealth and honour, have passed long years in painful and unprofi- 
table study, in endeavouring to unravel the secrets of nature, and 
initiating myself in the mysteries of the occult sciences." 

" Talkest thou of long years !" echoed the stranger, and a melan- 
choly smile played over his features : — " thou, who hast scarcely seen 
fourscore since thou left'st thy cradle, and for whom the quiet grave is 
DOW waiting, eager to clasp thee in her sheltering arms ! I was among 
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Ibe (omba to-day — Ifae itil] aai solemD tomb* ; I mw (hem smiling lo 
the Itut beama of ihe setliog nm. When 1 was a bo;, I used to w'nh 
to 1>e like Ibat sun ; hb career wva to long, BO bright, so gloiiini!. But 
to-night I diDDgfat 'His belter to slumber among those lombs than to 
be like hint,' To-oight he sank behind the hilia, apparently to lepoae, 
bpt to-morrow he oust renevr hia conme, and run die game dull and 
onvtried but loibome and unquiet race. There is no grave lai him, 
and tlie night and moming dens are (be tears that he sheds over his 
tynonoD* destiny." 

Agilppa was a deep otxerver and admirer of external OBlure and of 
■II ber phenomena, and bad often gazed upon the scene vbich the 
sinulger deacilbed, but the feelings imd idcM which it awakened in 
the mind of the latter were so different fn>M,*iiT Oilog which be had 
himaelf eipeilenced, that be could not help.'idr.a aeuon, gazing upon 
him in speechless nonder. Ills guest, howevei, speedily resumed 
the discourae. 

"Bull trouble you, I trouble you; — lo my purpose in malting yon 
this Tislt. I have heard atrange tales of a nondroua mirroi, which 
yoor potent art haa' eaabled you lo conalniet. In which whosoever 
looks may see the distant or the dead, on whom he la desiroua again 
to Gi his gaze. My eyea see nothing in Ihis outward visible world 
which can be pleasiug to Iheir sight. The grare has closed over all 
I loved, nme has carried down Its ■tream every thing that once con- 
tributed to my enjoyment. The world is a vale of tears, but among all 
the tears which water that sad valley, not one la ahed for mD^ths 
finmtain in my own heart, too. Is dried up. I would once apiin look 
BpoD Ibe face which I loved. 1 would see that eye more biighl and 
that step more stalely than the antelope's ; that brow, the broad 
smooth page on which Ood had inscribed his fairest characters. 1 
wonid gaze on all I loved and all I lost. Such a gaie would bo dearer 
to roy heart than all that Ihe world has to ofler me — except the grave, 
eieept the grave." 

The passionale pleading of the atianger had aucb an eOect upoQ 
Agrippa (who waenot used to exhibit hii miracle of art to the eyes of 
all who desired to look in it, although he was oi^en tempted hy i;xarbl- 
tant presents and bigfa honours to do so), that he really consented lo 
gnDl the request of his extraordinary visiter. 

" Whom wouldsl thou see ?" be inquired. 

"My child, my own sweet Miriam," answered the stranger. 

Cornelius Immediately caused every ray of the light of heaven to bo 
excluded from die ebamber, placed the stranger on bis right band, and 
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commeBced chaxiting> in a low soft tone, and in a strange language, 
some lyrical verses^ to which the stranger thought he heard occasion- 
ally a response, hut it was « sound so faint and indistinct that he hardly 
knew whether it existed any where but in his owniancy. As Come- 
lius continued his chant, the room gradually became illuminated, but 
whence the light proceeded it was impossible to discover. At length 
the stranger plainly perceived a large mirror which covered the whole* 
of the extreme end of the apartment, and over the surface of which a 
dense haze or cloud seemed to be rapidly passing. 
** Died she in wedlock's holy bands ? inquired Cornelius. 
" She was a virgin spotless as the snow." 

** How many years have passed away since the grave closed over 
her r 

A cloud gathered on the stranger's brow, and he answered some- 
what impatiently, " Many, many ; more than I now have time to num- 
ber." 

" Nay," said Agrippa, ** but I must know. For every ten years 
that have elapsed since her death once must I wave this wand ; and 
when I have waved it for the last time, you will see her figure in your 
mirror." 

*< Wave on, then," said the stranger, and groaned bitterly : '< wave 
on, and take heed that thou be not weary." 

Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest with something of an- 
ger, but he excused his want of courtesy on the ground of the proba- 
ble extent of his calamities. He then waved his magic wand many 
times, but, to his consternation, it seemed to have lost its virtue. 
Turning again to the stranger he exclaimed : 

" Who and what art thou, man ? Thy presence troubles me. Ac- 
cording to all the rules of my art, this wand has already described twice 
two hundred years — still has the surfiice of the mirror experienced no 
alteration. Say, dost thou mock me, and did no such person ever ex- 
ist as thou hast described to me ?" 

** Wave on, ivave on !" was the stem and only reply which this in- 
terrogatory extracted from the stranger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself a dealer in won- 
ders, began now to be excited, and a mysterious feeling of awe forbade 
him to desist from waving his wand, much as he doubted the sincerity 
of his visiter. As his arm grew slack, he heard the deep solemn tones 
of the stranger exclaiming, *' Wave on, wave on !" and at length, after 
his wand, according to the calculations of his art, had described a pe- 
riod of above twelve hundred years, the doud cleared away from the 
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turface of the mirror, and the stranger, with an exclamation of delight, 
urose, and gazed cgpturously upon the scene which was there repre- 
sented. ' 

An exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was before him. In the 
distance rose lofty mountains crowned with cedars ; a rapid stream roll- 
ed in the middle, and in the fore-ground were seen camels grazing ; 
a rill trickling by, in which some sheep were quenching their thirst, 
and a lofty palm-tree, beneath whose shade a young female of exqui- 
site beauty, and richly habited in the costume of the East, was shel- 
tering herself from the rays of the noontide sun. 

" 'Us she! 'tis^she !*' shouted the stranger ,* and ho was rushing to- 
wards the mirror, but was prevented by Cornelius, who said, 

** Forbear, rash man, to quit this spot ! with each step that thou ad- 
▼ancest towards the mirror, the image will become fainter, and shouldst 
thou approach too near, it will vanish away entirely." 

Thus warned, he resumed his station, but his agitation was so ex- 
cessive, that he was obliged to lean on the arm of the philosopher for 
support, while, from time to time, he uttered incoherent expressions 
of wonder, delight, and lamentation. **'Tis she! 'tis she! even as 
she looked while living! How beautiful she is! Miriam, my child, 
canst thou not speak to me ? By Heaven, she moves ! she smiles ! 
Oh speak to me a single word ! or only breathe, or sigh ! Alas ! all's 
silent-^ull and desolate as this heart ! Again that smile ! — that smile, 
the remembrance of which a thousand winters have not been able to 
freeze up in my heart ! Old man, it is in vain to hold me ! 1 must,' will 
clasp her !" 

As he uttered the last words, he rushed franticly towards the mirror — 
the scene represented within it faded away — the cloud gathered again 
over it^ surface, — and the stranger sunk senseless on the earth. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he found himself in the arms 
of Agrippa, who was chafing his temples and gazing on him with looks 
of wonder and fear. He immediately rose on his feet with restored 
strength, and pressing the hand of his host, he said, « Thanks, thanks, 
for thy courtesy and thy kindness, and for the sweet but painful sight 
which thou hast presented to my eyes." As he spake these words, he 
put a purse into the hand of Cornelius, but the latter returned it snjring, 
'* Nay, nay, keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, that a Chris- 
tian man dare take it ; but be that as it may, 1 shall esteem myself suffi- 
ciently repaid if thou wilt tell me who thou art.'* 

*< Behold !" said the stranger, pointing to a large historical picture 
which hung on the left hand of the room. 
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**I see," said the philosopher, " an exquisite work of art, the pro- 
duction of one of our best and earliest artists, representing our Saviour 
carrying his cross." 

" But look again !*' said the stranger, fixing his keen dark eyes in- 
tently on him, and pointing to a figure on the left hand of the picture. 

Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what he had not observed 
before — the extraordinary resemblance which this figure bore to the 
stranger, of whom, indeed, it might be said to be a portrait. 

** That," said Cornelius, with an emotion of horror, " is intended to 
repreilent the unhappy infidel who smote the divine Sufferer for not 
walking faster, and was therefore condemned to walk the earth himself, 
until the period of that Sufferer's second coming." 

"Tis I ! 'tis I !" exclaimed the stranger; and, rushing out of the 
house, rapidly disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he had been conversing with 
The Wandering Jew. — Forget Me JVot. 



THE HEART AND THE ALTAR. 

BY ROB£BT BELL, ESQ. 

'5- — ^Thus lived they, far from power removed, 

And far from need, both loving and beloved. 
Thus grew, as myrtles grow : I grieve at heart 
That I have pain and sorrow to impart : 
But so it is ; the sweetest herbs that grow 
In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flow, 
Ere drops the blossom, or appears the fruit, 
Feel the vile grub, and perish at the root. 

Crabbe. 

If you can imagine the figure of a Dutch burgomaster when a de- 
duction is made from his expected salary — fubsy, foolish, and fidgety — 
you may form a tolerably accurate notion of old Wjrnham, when his 
opponent threw qtMtre ace. There was a look of vacant dismay about 
the antique head, mixed with a species of retrospective sagacity, that 
revealed the whole state of the game with surprising ptecision. Ydu 
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:ould never have mistaken him for the winner. On the otlicr hand, 
VIr Keller betrayed no particular emotion ; he either did not perceive, 
>r did Dot affect to perceive, the extensive consequences of Iiis fortu- 
nate throw, and seemed rather doubtful of his advantage. Charles 
itood behind his chair, little interested in the progress of the game, for 
Ifary Wynham was at his side. The group, although small and do- 
mestic, was peifectly pictorial : the impatience and disappointment of 
Mr Wynham were richly contrasted'with the placid visage QC)fB|^.anta- 
gonist; while the fine blue eyes of Mary Wynham, mingli[|i|ibeir 
tender light with the glances of her young companion, threw a ^Hkiid 
tone of repose and refinement over the scene. There were fewnner 
laces than Mary Wynham's : the outline was a graphic sketch ; no dis- 
proportion of fieatureor uregularity of expression interrupted the grada- 
tions of colour and shape; an exquisite sweetness and simplicity 
softened the character of a countenance otherwise loAy and imposing ; 
and yet the feeling which she inspired partook leas of admiration than 
attachment. Yon felt at the first introduction that she was amiable 
and sincere: she diffused that sensation aroond her without an effort. 
There was nothing of the tinsel of false sentiment about her ; her man- 
ners were drawn firom natural grace, and not artificial refinement: and 
her attractions derived less from studied cultivation than artless and 
incommunicable beauty. 

A few throws decided the game in favour of Mr Keller, when the 
servant announced supper. The little knot, united by the kindliest 
sympathies, displayed Httle of that boisterous mirth which is the con- 
genial type of an Irish party. Their happiness was deep and silent. 
It was a sensation, not a sentiment; and was indicated through the eyes 
and the pulses. Indeed the only individual who seemed likely to in- 
vade the tranquil enjoyment of the scene was Mr Wynham. He was a 
perpetual flow of pleasantry ; poignant and irresistible, his jokes should 
be taken. You had no alternative between his overwhelming humour 
and his ridicule ; if you did not understand the one, you should submit 
to the penalties of the other. But you ought to know something of 
the history of Wynham and Keller before you feel an interest in their 
society. 

Mr Wynham was descended from a family whose name and princi- 
ples were alike celebrated in the events of the Revolution. The 
earliest ancestor he could trace on the genealogical tree was one of the 
'prentice boys at the siege of Londonderry. To his intrepidity and 
inflexible loyalty the old man was wont to refer in the moments of reli. 
§lons xeal and polUicol enthusiasm. An engraving, edged in antiqua- 
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ted box-wood, of the capitulation of Deny, presented the primitive 
Wynham in the midst of an ardent group of kindred spirits-^damped 
however by time : and this engraving hung over the mantel-piece— a 
proud testimony of ancestral honours and merits. Surrounded by as- 
sociations that were calculated to strengthen the first impressions of 
education, Mr Wynham had eariy imbibed and long cherished the 
strongest antipathy against those of his countrymen who were attached 
to tlAJtaHin Catholic faith. His antipathies, too, were not the result 
of ngMBlng, for they sprang from an abhorrence of ceremonies which 
he4p^>ised too much to examine, and doctrines which he would have 
considered it infidelity to discuss : what would have been conviction 
in others was prejudice in him. He was reasonable enough in other 
points, and could sometimes even suffer contradiction without ashmg; 
but if you assailed him in the strong-hold of the Roman ritual, you 
must content yourself with the invectives of a half hour's recrimina- 
tion. But, with all his garrulity, obstinacy, and misrepresentation, 
there was a sterling honesty about him that forced his hearer to acknow- 
ledge his sincerity. He had the look, the step, the giggle of hale, self- 
possessed sixty- five : his face was a prediction of loquacity ; and there 
was a certain patriotic expression in his manner that won your good-will 
before he had time to forfeit your confidence. He was one, too, who 
always looked you straight in the face. It was impossible to detect an 
evasion in his eye ; and that is no bad token of integrity. He married 
at forty-five ; but his wife died after the birth of a daughter, and old 

Wynham lived the rest of his life in the solitude of , dedicating 

himself solely to the natural objects of a parent's ambition. Amongst 
his earliest friends, from school-hours up to old age, Edward Keller was 
the fii-st: through all the various chances and changes of time, Mr Kel- 
ler never abated his friendship towards Wynham. It had grown into a 
sacred partnership of feeling. The unsubdued dogmatism of the one 
was refined by the calm judgment of the other; and there was such an 
interchange of obligation, such a general community of object, be- 
tween them, as to render the society of the one in some part necessary 
to the happiness of the other. Mr Keller had travelled: foreign inters 
course had sufficiently improved his stock of information, and given 
a polish and grace to his acquirements. To a natural taste for the 
belles lettres he united a chastened knowledge of the more useful sci- 
ences ; and the excellence of his heart and disposition gave a fascina- 
ting tinge to his conversation, which was as agreeable as it was 
instructive. That men, whose tastes were so conflicting, should have 
maintained a friendship so uninterrupted, may appear contradictory tp 
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those who have not examined the elements of our nature. But such 
a union will always be found to be based upon some common point 
of agreement, some permanent sympathy, which the casual observer 
cannot perceive. Perhaps the circumstances in which they stood bound 
them together : both were widowers ; and Charles Keller and Mary 
Wynham seemed to form the intermediate links of their amity. Their 
anxieties were mutual, their enjoyments similar. They had long sepa- 
rated themselves from general society ; and having settled at last in 
the quiet village of , the reciprocal care of educating their chil- 
dren engrossed their undivided attention. It was natural that the 
singleness and solitariness of their communion should have created in 
the hearts of the young people that species of attachment which has 
existence only in seclusion from the world, which spreads its calm 
light over our whole being, and imparts to externiil nature the same hal- 
lowed colouring with which it invests the heart. Across that pure 
atmosphere of feeling a single cloud had never passed. They had 
never inquired why they loved each other; they only felt the pleasure 
of giving and receiving happiness: their paradise was of the mind. 

Yet amidst this unbroken attachment there was one serious source 
of difference between the old gentlemen. Mr Keller was a Roman 
Catholic: he was certainly moderate in his religious opinions, untaint- 
ed by bigotry, and far removed from an overweening obedience to the as- 
sumptions of papacy. By an understood forbearance, controversial 
questions were never started ; and old Wynham, whom it was difficult 
to reduce to any thing like a system of fastidiousness, had never su^ered 
his zeal to wound his friend. Charles and Mary had grown up without 
reflecting that so great a chasm lay between them : they were ignorant 
that an awful Rubicon bounded their hopes and their loves ; and con- 
tinued to the end as if they were never to ask their hearts at what 
shiiues they offered up worship to their God. 

During supper the conversation was sustained with animation, and 
at last turned upon the state of the country, which at that period (1798) 
was disturbed to an alarming extent. 

** I trust," exclaimed Mr Keller, " that these misguided men may re- 
turn to a sense of what they owe their country. Without improving 
their own condition, they destroy national confidence, and expose this 
unfortunate island to the charge of ingratitude and disloyalty." 

" Come, Ned,'* rejoined Mr W3mham, ** that sentiment deserves a 
bumper ; did all the members of your persuasion think with you, we 
should sleep with less apprehension in our beds.*' 

<* It occurs to me, however," said Mr Keller, ** that it is unjust to 
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attribute to the Roman Catholics the whole crime of this unhappy re* 
hellion. No doubt they would be benefited by a change in the laws ; 
they would be lifted to an equality, which their stake in the prosper- 
ity of the country, their industry, and their abilities, entitle them to ; 
but they have not been the prime movers in the business : enthusiastic 
Protestants, with a political sensitiveness akin to the vices and virtues 
of a Mirabeau, are, in truth, the planners and the agents of this mis- 
chievous confederacy." 

<* Pshaw !" cried Wynham ; ** is it not notorious that the pope is the 
spring of all — the fountain of the poisoned waters ? It would be weD 
for Ireland, if the priests were at the bottom of the Red Sea." 

'* In some cases, sir," interrupted Charles, <*they have been known 
to arrest the fatal course of their people." 

"Ay; and in others, sir, they have excited the populace from the al- 
tar into open revolt. Surely all tranquillity is at an end when the minis- 
ters of religion become the firebrands and emissaries of an atrocious 
conspiracy against the government." 

" What you assert," returned Keller, " is partly true. The minbters 
of religion are but men like ourselves ; moved by the same passions, 
and subject to the same weaknesses. The difference consists in the 
extensive influence their situation gives them. When they lend them- 
selves to error, they carry with them the mass of their followers ; and 
it is difficult to repair an evil so diffusive in its consequences." 

"You admit, then, the influence they possess," rejoined Mr Wynham; 
" which can only be traced to the constitution of your religion. De- 
stroy the principle, and you destroy the priests." 

" Not so," resumed the other ; " our religion creates no such influ- 
ence — the circumstances in which we are placed do. The people, 
shut out from the enjoyment of political privileges, cling with des- 
perate fidelity to the priesthood ; and if the priesthood take advantage 
of the confidence reposed in them, you must blame the men, not the 
institution. Besides, our religion is a religion of privation and humili- 
ation, of which the priesthood should set the first example : it is the 
very antithesis of ecclesiastical arrogance and despotism." 

"Mr Keller!" cried Wynham, fixing his elbows on the table, and 
looking his antagonist full in the face ; " Mr Keller, that is an assertion 
I cannot suffer to be made under my roof without a flat contradiction. 
Is not your religion a religion of idolatry, superstition, and absurdity? 
Is not your mass a theatrical trick to delude the ignorant ? Is not con- 
fession a mere farce to raise money ? — prayer for the dead a piece of 
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blaspbemous impudeoce ? — and fasting from meat only an excuse for 
getting drunk?" 

" You are too vehement," calmly rejoined Keller, ** to prove what 
you assert. If my religion be what you say, I must be an idolater, 
and a blasphemer, and a drunkard. Am I all these ?'* 

Wynham looked confounded. A moment, however, rallied him, 
and he replied — 

*• Tut, you don't believe half of your religion. You've too much 
sense and discernment." 

** Then you place me in the dilemma of being a man who either 
does not believe what he professes, or who believes what no man 
ought to profess." 

** When I revUe your religion, it does not follow that I revile you : 
I object to your religion as being a creed set up by man. You have 
no concern in that." 

** My hope of happiness hereafter depends on it : if the doctrines 
in which I have hitherto believed with my whole heart be erroneous, 
then is my dependence a broken reed." 

** Then I must be candid to say you do lean on a broken reed. You 
close the book of life, and prefer unauthenticated tradition to the 
written evidences of a Saviour. The pope, instead of setting up to 
be the successor of St Peter, ought to become his imitator ; and the 
whole priesthood, from papist Spain to the confines of the eartb» 
should be made to walk in sack-cloth and ashes for their sins. If I 
had my own way, I wouldn't let a papist into my house." 

This unhappy forgetfulness of expression wound the argument to a 
climax. Keller, who had struggled throughout the previous part of 
the conversation to repress his feelings, now rose from the table, and 
with a look of great self-possession bowed respectfully to Mary: on 
passing Wynham, on his way to the door, he coldly said: ** The sen- 
timents, Mr Wynham, which you have expressed, justify me in dis- 
continuing that intercourse which has hitherto subsisted between us. 
I lament, however, that you should have adopted so painful and un- 
expected a mode of insult." 

" Dear father," cried Mary, throwing her arms round Mr Wjmham's 
neck; "dear father — will you — " She looked at Charles — a tear 
trickled down her face — and dropping her arms, she turned ^way to 
bide the anguish which a scene so new and distressing had occasioned. 

" Well," cried Wynham, in a few moments, " they are gone ; and 
if people will be so easily offended, why they are not worth the trou- 
ble of keeping in humour." 
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<< Gone !" exclaimed Mary^ *< oh, will you not follow them, father ? 
Mr Keller — your own Ned Keller, as you always called him, as you 
taught me to call him, you will not let him leave you in anger!*' 

** Anger, child ! how should I prevent his anger ? I expressed my 
opinions. I am not ashamed of them, and I will not retract them. 
Neither is it safe in the present disturbed state of the country to keep 
up any communication with Roman Catholics.** 

" But Mr Keller surely is an exception ? FiUm the earliest moment 
of my life,** fervently exclaimed Mary, " you made me love him next 
to yourself. You told me he would be a father to me, should it please 
our heavenly Father to take you from me ; you told me Charles would 
be a brother and a protector. I fear I have learned your lesson too 
well to tear him from my heart now.** 

** Then, Mary,** shortly replied the old gentleman, ** you must un- 
learn what I have taught you. I will not stoop to solicit his friendship 
again ; nor would I for the friendship of a monarch disguise my senti- 
ments, or truckle to the prejudices of another.*' 

He then abruptly wished her " Good night,** and withdrew. 

She submitted without a murmur. She had been accustomed to 
regard her father's decisions with implicit respect ; and, however deep 
the struggle, she neither questioned his wisdom nor arraigned his au- 
thority. 

Some days passed over in that sickness of mind when the heart, 
like a vessel becalmed at sea, lies, as it were, motionless and insensi- 
ble. Every thing around Mary seemed to have changed its appear- 
ance. No more did her favourite moss-rose, that arched over the 
window of her chamber, breathe its delicious odours upon her; no 
more did her green myrtles shoot into living luxuriance, or her clus- 
tering woodbine assume its graceful wreaths under her care. She was 
amongst them no more ! Her fingers sometimes heedlessly twisted 
the stems of flowers into a kind of wild and grotesque tracery, but 
they generally broke in her hands, and she flung them away in vex- 
ation. At other moments she sat reading in one of the cool recesses 
of the garden, but she seldom read more than a page, and that page 
she read twenty times. She sometimes walked out in the green path 
that led towards the river — a path where she and Charles Keller had 
often walked together ; but then a recollection that she was alone— 
perhaps that the place had been visited on occasions she did not just 
then choose to remember — ^used to recall her precipitately home. 

A week elapsed, and neither Charles nor his father was heard of. 
To be sure, a gentleman who was travelling through the country on a 
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professional excnrsion breakfasted with Mr Wynham one morning, 
and in the course of conversation spoke of the polite attention he had 
received the day before at the house of a Mr Keller, a near neighbour 
of Mr Wjrnham's, but that was all. It was intelligence sufficient to 
excite anxiety, but not explicit enough to satisfy it. 

At the end of the week uneasiness began to grow into impatience, 
and Mary at last summoned courage to ask in direct terms for Charles. 

** Surely, sir,'' cried she, to her father, " he is not a party to the 
unhappy difference between you and his father. I am certain he 
would not vnllingly contribute to a breach that separates him from 
those who have been his companions and friends from childhood." 

** You are deceived, then," replied he abruptly : " he is more super- 
stitious than sincere, and would sacrifice all the friends in the world 
for the toe-nail of Saint Bridget. These people are well enough until 
you attack their religion ; but if you once assail that, there's an end to 
confidence and kindness." 

A tear started into her eye — it was perhaps partly for Charles, and 
partly for the thought that she had mistaken his character. But it 
was a tear that could not escape the old man's observation. He si- 
lently pressed her hand, and putting a letler into it, slowly left the 
room. 

When her composure allowed her to peruse it, she found that it was 
addressed to her father, and that the seal had been already broken. It 
was to the following effect. 

** Aware of the antipathy with which you viewed my religion, I 
studied to avoid the subject through a close intercourse of forty years. 
If I never courted discussion, it was because I did not like to provoke 
insult, and I had some hope that forbearance on my part would have 
been met by delicacy on yours. But I trusted to your friendship in 
vain : you have taught me that he who does not possess candour to 
examine his prejudices has not judgment to control his passions, and 
that it is always dangerous to confide to such a man the least portion of 
our happiness. It is due, therefore, to your feelings, as it is necessary to 
mine, that I should unreservedly disclaim all further connexion be- 
tween our families. I resign at once the pleasing anticipation I had 
formed — the delusion is vanished : our children would naturally imi- 
tate if not imbibe the distrust of their fathers, and the scene of future 
alliance would be the source of endless sorrow. For their sakes, 
therefore, as well as ours, I have forbidden my son to visit at your 
house. 

« Edward Kellsr," 
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The hbtorian of the heart is not always accurate — we are not posi- 
tive whether Mary read any farther than that passage which disclaim- 
ed '* all further connexion between the families.*' The effect was, 
perhaps, less external than might be expected. Her cheek grew pale, 
but the trembling at her heart had no corresponding type ; her eye be- 
came suffiised with burning tears, but the current of respiration was 
not impeded ; and the feverish throbbing of her veins was but 
faintly imaged in the electric quiver of her lips and hands. 

She retired early that night to her chamber : it was a room that 
looked into a garden, bounded by a plantation of forest trees. You could 
not select a place better calculated for indulging a melancholy turn of 
thought. It was embowered in deep foliage, and the window was 
quite sequestered amidst roses, myrtles, and woodbines. The night 
was such as Viesseux describes as occurring in the south of Italy ; re- 
splendent with luxurious light, and spreading its soft silvery sheet over 
the trees and flowers. Mary Wynham sat at the open window, and, 
having flung back the lattice, gazed almost insensibly upon the scene. 
There was scarcely a stir amongst the leaves ; a perfect repose lulled 
the atmosphere, and breathed a sleeping balm around. 

The unhappy rebellion, which at that period devastated the face of 
the country, filled the people with just alarm, and produced an unusual 
degree of circumspection and watchfulness. Every country gentle- 
man had his armed tenantiy about him ; some sleeping under his roof, 
others scattered over his grounds, and the rest within reach. But old 
i^ Wynham, whose dogmatism in theology was paralleled by his per- 
tinacity in politics, disdained to avail himself of the common protection 
of arms and retainers. He could never be prevailed on to increase 
his stock of military weapons, which consisted solely of a blunderbuss 
with a spring-bayonet, and a brace of old cavalry pistols. These had 
been kept loaded in his bedroom from time immemorial ; and on the 
anniversary of the siege of Londonderry it was his wont to discharge 
them triumphantly into the garden. Such circumstances at any other 
time would have excited timidity in Mary Wynham ; but her mind was 
engrossed by a theme that affected her more closely. She forgot 
the danger to which she was involuntarily exposed at an open 
window, while she continued looking vacantly at a moon that shone 
as placidly as herself. In the midst of a long fit of abstraction, her at- 
tention was suddenly awakened by an abrupt rustling in the cluster of 
tcees near her window. A moment's reflection recalled her to a sense 
of her situation, and she was about closing the window when a hoarse 
but somewhat familiar voice accosted her from below. 
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** Miss ! Miss Wynham ! ma'am, I want to speak to you. Don't be 
»o frightful ; sure you know me, don't you ?" 

Holding tlie lattice of the window in her hand, she leaned forward* 
and tremulously inquired, ** who are you ?" 

** Who other would be here at this time of night but myself? Am 
n't I James Mooney, your father's own boy, that he reared up from 
the time he was a suckling pig ? So don't be afeard, but just come 
down a bit to the door. I want to speak to you." 

So saying, James Mooney yaliantly raised himself by the branches 
of a tree, until he brought his face in a straight line with Miss Wyn- 
ham's, that she might recognise him, and be assured, to use his own 
expression, that ** he was no other than himself." 

<* Bless me!" exclaimed she, "James, what can be yoilr business 
out at such an hour ? Are you not afraid of bringing yourself into sus- 
picion in these times ?" 

** Arrah ! who'd take trouble of suspecting me ?" responded the pen- 
dent James, as he swung to and fro in his dangerous elevation ; " sure 
it is n't after the like of me they'd be looking?" 

•* But you know," replied Mary Wynham, whose doubts were now 
beginning to be excited, " you know the country is under martial law* 
and that you are liable to be tried for being out after sunset." 

" Troth, then, I'm not the only one that runs that risk. But what's 
the use of talking, when I want to speak to you ? Will you come 
down to the door, miss ?" 
" I cannot comprehend your object, James." 
** Och, then, if it's comprehension you want, there it's for you ; 
and give me an answer for the poor creature that's waiting on you." 

This ejaculation was accompanied by a jerk, that flung a letter^ 
carefully folded and sealed, at her feet. Perhaps it was a shrewd guess 
at its contents that induced her to open and peruse it hastily. It was 
from ChMa^ Keller ; and it was theiirst, too, he had ever wrhten, and 
containeS^the first declaration of attachment he had ever made. But 
it was a declaration accompanied by fearful thoughts : the tender senti- 
ments of love were mixed with mysterious warnings ; the vow of fidel- 
ity was mingled with hints of eternal separation : and it was with 
difficulty she could glean that the object he sought was an interview. 
Her agitation scarcely allowed her strength to inform the messenger, 
who amused himself by swinging and whistling while she was reading 
the letter, that she had ** no answer to give." 

** Had n't you better write it down, miss ? exclaimed Mooney, after 
a short pause. 
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She had thrown herself into a chair, and already half dosed the lat- 
tice. Mooney in vain appealed to her compassion for the ** poor gen- 
tleman :" she either did not hear or did not heed his eloquence, and 
when she turned he was gone. The surprise and confusion into whidi 
this unexpected communication threw her, and the difficulty of form- 
ing at once a prudent resolution, deprived her, for a few moments, of 
the just sense of her own feelings. The trance, however, was shortly 
interrupted. A voice, whose thrilling tones vibrated through her heart, 
gently pronounced her name. It was Charles Keller, who stood in the 
garden, wrapped in a large watch-cloak: he again called ** Mary !'* and 
she faintly articulated his name. 

" Mary, hear me for the last time." 

*< Charles," she replied, almost inaudibly, ** do not add to my dis' 
tress. Indeed it is out of my power to speak to you." 

*< And are we to part thus, Mary ? returned Charles ;" is the me- 
mory of whole years»of silent devotion to be flung away without a 
pang?" 

" What can I say ? you are very, very unkind." 

** Ah, if it be unkindness to sacrifice all my earthly hopes for you, I 
am unkind. In the bitterness of my father's feelings he has comman- 
ded me to exile myself for ever from your presence. He has made 
the abandonment of your affection the condition of preserving Iiis; 
and since without you I have no desire to live, I come to receive my 
fate from your hands. Hear me, then, calmly, and do not condemn 
my despair, if, by your decision, you deprive me of hope." 

«« Charles," cried Maiy, « Charles, dear Charles, do not speak thus." 

" Do youthen feel my misery? he passionately replied. " Ah, do you 
participate in my sorrow ? We are both driven out by our parents. An 
interdict, no doubt, has been placed on your feelings, and in the name 
of religion you are forbidden to exercise its charities. Pear Mary, 
will you— I hardly know how to make my proposition, i^st it may 
alarm your tenderness — will you — can you consent to be dSline ? Our 
fathers will relent when they can no longer persecute." 

" I cannot listen to you," replied Mary, who trembled as her hand 
refused to close the window : *' I did not think you would have given 
me so much pain — I do not deserve it." 

A flood of tears relieved her : the weight that oppressed her through- 
out the day had made her nervous and sensitive, and she wept freely 
for some time. 

" What, then, will be my destiny?" resumed he : " to what perilous 
extremes shall I be driven ? Shall I return to him whose zeal for reli- 
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grion is exhibited by a yiolatton of the laws of nature— who has doomed 
me to the torments of a life without attachments, and made me like a 
wanderer upon the earth ? Or shall I fling myself into dangers that 
will kindly obtain for me repose and oblivion ?'' 

They were both immoveable : they felt tbe poignancy of those sensa- 
tions which cannot be confided to language; and as their situation 
was one of mutual suffering, so it was one of mutual embarrassment. 
Many Noughts flashed across Mary's mind, but she could not trust 
herself to express jdiero . The imprudence of offering Charles Keller 
advice, and perhaps of involving herself in the consequences, checked 
the ardent desire of making him happy, even at the expense of her fa- 
Cher's resentment, and she found her safest refuge in silence. The 
conflict in Charles Keller's mind was written in legible and terrific 
characters in his face. The meditation of some future act of despera- 
tion could be visibly traced in the wild flashes of his eye, and the work- 
ings of his lips : every feature was flushed ; and the motion of his hands 
betrayed distraction and unfizedness. 

" Again I implore you to consider," he cried, in a voice full of trem- 
ulous passion ; ** consider before you cast me into utter destitution. For 
you I resign my paternal home, where I never knew unhappiness until 
now; save me, I beseech you, before I am more deeply caught in the 
toils with which my madness has encompassed me — before my life and 
fame are devoted to wretchedness, perhaps disgrace. Dear, dear Mary, 
I know not what I say: will you be mine ?" 

** Charles, I must be firm, if my heart break in the endeavour," re- 
plied iilary Wynham, while the tears courted down her cheeks : ** you 
cannot ask me to do that which prudence and delicacy both forbid. I 
appeal to your honour— your generosity — to spare me the agony of 
separation : dismiss these unhappy feelings from your mind. If we 
be disunited for the present, the time may arrive when it will not be 
criminal to meet ; but until then let us live in that obedience by which 
an all-merciful God has told us our days shall be long in the land !*' 

" The bialsam you have shod upon roe arrives too late. I could 
have listened a few hours back to those words of consolation, and 
derived from them the hopes and the calm they inspire ; but it is too 
late ! I am pledged, and punished ! 1 live no more in the bosom of 
peace— no more in the heart of purity ! I am lost—lost— lost !" 

The last word was reiterated in a tone of agony : his head was clasp- 
ed in his clenched hands, and his whole figure presented the image of 
despair. Mary strove to look through the dim mist which increasing 
tears spread over her eyes, and extended her arms in the attitude of 
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imptoriaf Wm to be calm, when she beard bar iafber'a Toice at her 
door. The oceanon waa one so uncommon aod inyBterioas, and its 
o ccwi en cje at a season so unfaTOurable, that tibe natmal confidence she 
Mt m her lather's affection deserted her. She ecaieely hoped to pal- 
Kale, and feared to explain, a circumstance which, in the relation io 
which the families then stood, was a species of filial treachery. She 
had DO time, however, for consideration ; — old Wynham stood before 
her. 

"Did you hear voices in the garden ?** exclaimed he, in a hurried 
tone. She recollected at this instant 'what bad entirely escaped her 
before, that her father's sleeping-room was only removed by a project- 
ing angle of the building from hers, and that if he bad been awake, he 
must have overheard the whole conversation. A burning blush moun- 
ted to her cheek : she was unable to return an answer. 

** Don't be alarmed, child ! We shall give the villains something to 
do before they burn us alive: I'll discharge a brace of slugs out of the 
window ; and if that is n't enough for them, I'll let them have an anni- 
versary bullet from my blunderbuss." 

His motion was too precipitate, and his words too hurried, to 
permit the possibility of effectual interference. He bad already drawn 
from the breast of bis coat one of his old cavalry pistols. Mary 
caught a glimpse of the barrel, and sprung convulsively upon his 
arm ; her sudden weight lowered the muzzle, and at the instant it went 
off. A deep groan issued from the garden, and Mary fell at her father's 
feet with a shriek of horror. 

A pause and awful silence followed — then a rush among the trees, 
and a confused clamour of voices. But Mary was insensible, and 
violence and vaclllaUon had paralyzed her father's prudence. The 
interval was quickly succeeded by a shout of savage exultation, that 
announced the bursting of the hall door. The rebels, mustered to a 
considerable number, had forced an entrance ; but not the clatter of 
their feet upon the stairs, the din of ferocious cries, and oaths, and 
imprecations, awakened Mary from the death-like swoon in which she 
lay. Resistance could not restrain, nor calamity appease, their brutal 
desires; they tumultuously entered the apartment. Old W}mham, 
who would have rather died than submitted to their mercy, presented 
the unloaded pistol at the foremost of the leaders ; but it was struck 
down at once, and a dozen pikes levelled at his body. He flung him- 
self amongst them, and in the desperate effort exhausted all the strength 
he possessed. Their object, which was neither Tobbery, nor, at that 
moment, murder, was gained. He was secured and carried off almost 



insensible of the tefrible scene through which he had passed, and io- 
diflferent to what he should next encounter. 

^Riett Mary revived, she found herself in bed, and a faithfal servant 
sitting beside her. The ashy paleness of the domestic, and the 
gloomy chillness of the room, (for it was not yet morning) too dis- 
tinctly recalled the fearful events of the night. She demanded hyste- 
rically to see her father, and in the same breath desired that Charles 
Keller should be admitted. Alas ! where were they ? The fatal story 
had yet to be developed ; but who should undertake to relate it to 
her ? All was silent save the sobs of the servant, and the occasional 
low moan and stifled lamentation that rose from the domestics in the 
lower apartments. They rang like a knell in the ears of the unfortu- 
nate Mary, and she sank back into a state of faintness and delirium. 

That day passed over, and no tidings were received of the fate of 
Mr Wynham ; but it was generally supposed, that, in the maniac 
spirit of the times, he had been sacrificed to the relentless hatred of 
the insurgents. Tracks of blood were discovered in the garden, but 
they could not be traced beyond the trees ; while a search, the most 
rigorous and fatiguing, through the immediate neighbourhood, proved 
totaUy unsuccessful. Night again arrived, and brought with it renew- 
ed anxieties and fears. By unceasing care and attention, Mary was 
sufficiently recovered to sit up ; but the pallid hand of sickness was 
on her, and every exertion she made to rally her strength served but 
to betray her exhaustion. At a late hour she received a message, that 
a gentleman wished to see her in the parlour. The thought that it 
might be Charles, and that he might bring some intelligence of her 
father, instantly crossed her mind. It was Mr Keller. His look was 
not as formerly : a settled dejection and haggardness sat upon his 
countenance : a palsy shook every limb ; and the feebleness of age 
was ¥rasted down to utter imbecility. He motioned her to sit ; and 
after a heaving effort to collect firmness, he addressed her: 

«« Do not weep, my dear child ! the chastening we receive at the 
hands of Providence should improve our humility, rather than stimu- 
late despair. I thank my God for the lesson he has taught me in my 
old age, and for having prepared my spirit, on the verge of eternity, 
for the long journey it must shortly take.** Here the old man hid his 
&ce, and, after a severe struggle, resumed : ** I forbade my boy-^nty 
dear Charles — to continue his visits to your house, because the pride 
of my religious feelings was hurt : I forgot that religion should have 
Instructed me in charity, and that when one cheek was smitten I 
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thould hare turoed the other. But for my presumption my heaTenly 
Father has made me childless.** 

Mary had anticipated the sequel: it was a trial heyondhfir strength, 
and she relapsed into insensibility. 

The few memorials of the story that remain may be briefly told. 
When the injunction was laid upon Charles by his father, be wandered 
away from home, and accidentally met with some of the leaders of the 
insurrection. They had formerly been his intimate friends : in confi- 
dence they revealed their plans, and in despair he bound himself to 
their purposes. The frenzy of blighted ambition was supplied with 
aliment in the frantic resources of civil war: he flung himself into the 
council of the rebels; he became as desperate as he was hopeless, 
and relumed the light of his existence at the lamp of danger and dis- 
grace. Pledged by oaths, and identified by communion, he had no 
alternative but in flight or fidelity. Already had the rapid decrees of 
the leaguetl assassins marked out for destruction the house and life of 
old Mr Wynham, who was universally known to be violent in his po- 
litical sentiments : already were the flames approaching the home of 
his beloved : and he, who had immolated lus fair fame and proud hopes 
at the altar of an uncompromising attachment, had not influence to 
prevent, or courage to oppose, the design. He could not apply to the 
authorities without implicating those with whom he had acted, and 
branding his own name with immortal in^oay : he could not reyoftlthe 
plan to Mr Wynham without confessing his own culpability ; nor could 
he, in the weakness of his guilt, devise any other mode than that 
which he adopted. On the night appointed for the attack, he went, 
in the desolation of his heart, to the garden under Mary Wyhham's 
window. He entertained an extravagant hope that she would fly with 
him, and that he might snatch her' from the fate which he could not 
avert from her father. At the moment Mr Wynham entered the room, 
he had drawn nearer to the window, to make a final appeal. What 
occurred in the apartment was* in such a suppressed and hurried tone 
that he did not distinctly hear it ; and when Mary Wynham threw her- 
self on her father's arm to arrest his purpose, she reduced the pistol 
to a level with the spot where Charies stood : the shot entered his 
heart ; he groaned, and expired. His companions arrived at the mo- 
ment, and, exasperated at the death of their comrade, burst into the 
house ; the unhappy old man in vain resisted — they carried him to a 
ruin in the neighbourhood, and ♦ ♦ ♦ • *,^ForgetMe iVat 
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KATHED AND EURELIA. 
A Bohemian Legend, 

BY DERWBNT CONWAY. 

** The last time,** said Reginald to his wife, " that there was a tern- 
pest such as this, was the night our Eurelia was bom." 

*' I remember it well,'* said Therese. ^* Eurelia, my child, stir up 
the red embers, and lay some dry branches on the fire : let us be as 
cheerful as we can." 

Eurelia rose at her mother's bidding, and did as she was desired. 
The dry wood made such a blaze, that the vivid flashes of lightning 
were scarcely seen ; but their crackling could not prevent the thunder, 
and the wind, and the rain, from being heard. 

** Hush !" said Reginald, at a sudden pause in the storm ; " surely 
some one knocked at the door.*' 

** God pity the traveller in this night !** exclamed : Therese go, see, 
husband." 

Reginald went to the door, and inquired who was there. No one 
answered. He thought his voice might not have been heard for the 
storm, and he withdrew the bolts, and opened a small chink. ^'Strange!" 
said he, as he returned to his wife and Eurelia. 

** Is nobody there?*' asked Therese. 

** No human being," replied Reginald ; " there are only two large, 
shaggy, black hounds : where they have come from, and whither they 
are going, God knows !*' 

'* Let them come in, and crouch at the fire. Poor animals ! mayhap 
they *ve lost their way." 

** I was a thinking of that ; for dumb animals need warmth and shel- 
ter as well as we, who, God be thanked! have it: but Just as I was 
about setting wide the door, a flash of lightning shewed me their faces, 
and I thought I saw a sort of devilish laugh upon them, and so I shut 
it agahi." 

** Nay, husband, this is foolery ; you *re wont to be a stout-hearted 



man." 
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'* Stout-hearted or faint-hearted, the hounds shall stand there all 
nSght for me, open the door who may.' 
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May I let them in ?*' asked Eurelia. 

You may take shame to yourself, husband,*' said Therese, ** when 
you see the tender child nowise alarmed." 

** Her boldness," replied Reginald, **has all come of late ; she used 
to fear a mouse stirring, but within a month or two she has feared no- 
thing : she will walk out into the forest at aO hours of the nig^t, and 
sometimes not to gather wood, but only, as she says, to see the wild 
things that are roaming about. I wish good may come of it." 

<* Hush, hush !" said Therese : if ever I heard fingers knocking, I 
hear them now." 

** I '11 go none to the door," said Reginald ; ** 'tis only the hounds' 
paws." 

Just at this instant a terrific blast seemed to tear up tiie forest: a tree 
wrenched from the ground, was borne against the window, and shat- 
tered the shutters into a thousand shivers ; and instantly, through the 
open window, in leaped the two hounds, and lay down before the fire* 

** Heaven save us !" said Reginald. 

" Poor animals ! they 're dripping wet," said Therese.- ** Husband, 
put in the spare shutters." 

** Let me first put out the hounds." 

" Not so ; let them lie still till the storm be over." 

** It 's well nigh nine o'clock, and time to go to bed : we cannot 
leave the hounds here ; the half of that buck and the two boars' heads 
would be eaten up before morning." 

" I will sit up," said Eurelia, ** until the storm be over, and then I 
will let out the dogs ; so you and my mother may go to bed." 

The dogs lifted their heads and looked at one another, and then laid 
them down again. 

" You are a good child," said Therese : ** your father is weary, and 
has to be up betimes ; we '11 go to bed ; the storm cannot last much 
longer ; put out the dogs as soon as it has passed, and go to bed, and 
be sure to fasten the door." Therese kissed Eurelia, and went away 
with her husband. 

The moment the door was shut, Eurelia put her finger upon her lips, 
and the two dogs rose and laid their heads upon her lap. ** Down, good 
hounds 1" said she ; " wait a little." Frequently she tripped lightly to 
the door, and listened. At length she took down her bonnet, and 
gently pushed open the shutter. 

The storm had ceased ; the trees stood erect and stirless ; for the wind 
was gone, and all was quiet, excepting the shiver of the forest, that 
comes seemingly when there is no wind. The sky was cloudless ; and 
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lie moonshine fell, in iti wane, white tod slanting, tmong the deep 
Kbliage. 

** Come,'* said Eurelia. 

Oo you see her tripping swiftly through the moon*light glades, and 
the two hounds nmning before her ? 

At last they have reached an open amphitheatre, all treeless but for 
one gigantic and aged sycamore, that Med itself in the centre : and 
some one was waiting beneath. 

" Eurelia,*' said a voice, ** you have made me wait long.** 

** I could not come sooner,'* said she : ** will you forgive me, Ka* 
thed ?" 

« Eurelia," cried he, gazing upon her, ** never did the moonshine tail 
upon so much beauty." 

" What is beauty ?" replied she : " it is my love you value." 

'* But is beauty nothing ?'* 

'* Nothing,'* said Eurelia ; but as she said this, she looked upon Ka- 
thed's countenance— a countenance more beautiful than mortal may 
possess ; and she felt that she spoke not the truth. 

«* Eurelia, I know your thoughts — ^you love me— you are my own. 
I could take you with me, and you could not resist me. Yes, Eurelia ! 
I have told you that the penalty of loving me and being mine is to 
break asunder all ties with the race of men — to live among other be- 
ings, and — '* 

<*No matter : I will go with thee.' 

** But there is yet another penalty.' 

** I care not : I will go wiA thee.' 

«* Eurelia," continued Eathed, ** look upon me : I seem young and 
beautiful ; my hair is dark and abundant ; my forehead white and un wrin- 
kled ; my eyes — are they not expressive of the spring-time of years ? — 
See, my limbs are straight and firm : look at me ; I am erect, and bear 
in my aspect the image of youth : but this will pass away.'* 

*' True, Kathed ! you are not immortal.** 

** Eurelia, you think me young.** 

«« You are young.** 

** No, Eurelia ! before the oldest of the trees in this forest — before 
this aged sycamore sprung out of the soil — I was in being ; and I shall 
Mve until their trunks be sapless — yet not for ever. I have but the 
seeming of youth, Eurelia.** 

« No matter : I will go with thee.** 

** Hear me yet farther, most loved among the daughters of men ! It 
is our nature to possess the appearance and the qualities of youth, and 
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•ndi beiuty^ u we may desiie, for some .ceaturieB after our creation; 
bat when the appointed time has elapsed, there is no gradual change 
from youth to age : suddenly, in a moment, we are stridden with extreme 
age and take its likeness ; and exactly in proportion to the beauty 
we possessed before do we become hideous. Look at me again, £u- 
relia : I chose this form, the most perfect, and this countenance, the 
most beautiful, that were permitted ; and so this form and thiff face will 
become the most hideous that can be home." 

Eurelia looked at Kathed : ** No matter," said she ; '' I wUl go with 
thee." 

But yet hear me, Eurelia ! — this time fstst approaches; I have but a 
short space to be as you now behold me !*' 

Eurelia trembled ; but she felt the pressure of Eathed's arm round 
her, and she looked at him and said, ** No matter : 1 will go with 
thee." 

<* Eurelia, I have said that my season of youth is short ; but know 
you how short?" 

*< I know not," said Eurelia. 

** To-morrow, at midnight, I shall be changed. It is midnight now : 
1 have just twenty- four hours of youth and love to give to thee." 

" I fear not the change : you will still be Kathed — ^you will still love 



me." 
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No, Eurelia : I shall indeed be E^athed, but the season of love shall 
have passed away : I will be kind to thee, but I shall not love thee." 

" Not love me !" said Eurelia. 

" Nay, but," continued Kathed, " neither, Eurelia, shalt thou love 
me ; for neither in person nor voice shall I bear any resemblance to 
your Kathed." 

«* Not the voice of Kathed !" said Eurelia, mournfully. 

'* No, Eurelia ; and even the character of Kathed will be changed ; 
for the characters of youth and age are different." 

'* No matter : I will go with thee. But how know you that there 
are but twenty-four hours between youth and age ?" 

*' Eurelia, we know thus : precisely twenty-four hours previous to 
this change, the hand takes the appearance of age." 

Kathed's hand was round Eurelia; she looked at it — it was shrivelled 
and yellow — and she shrunk from his embrace. *< Why did you woo 
me ?" said she. 

'* I knew not until this midnight that twenty-four hours was all that 
remained to me of youth. Ah, Eurelia! if you shrink thus from my hand. 
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LOW will you fhrink from me wfaea not a trace of youth or beauty is 
eft — when eren the likeness of Kathed shaU have passed away ?" 

Once more Eoielia looked in Kathed's face. — ** I will go with thee," 
nid she. 

The hoonds roee and bayed. The moon entered a thick cloud; 
Ad, when it emerged, its pale beams fell upon the green amphitheatre 
Odd the aged tree — ^but there was no one under its shade. — Forget Mi 
?foU 



MAB'S CROSS; 
Ji Legend of Lancashire, 

BY THB AUTHOR OP *' THE DUKE OF MANTUA." 
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He may be the wandering Jew> or the ghost of the old prior — 
[ care not, wench. — Wouldst have me a churl ere I *m past my bloom- 
ng ? — Open^the door, I tell thee.'* 

<< Gnunercy! an' I be to lici&tch for every graceless unthrift that 
chooses to pummel at Giles Dauber's wicket, I shall have but sorry 
roosting wi' an old husband." 

** Old, quotha ! — Old ? I tell thee, dame, that I 'm less by a good 
icore of winters than Dan o' the higher Wient, when he wed old 
Simon's daughter. — ^Humph ! — She was a merry and a buxom lass ; 
Hit thou " 

How hi this interesting dialogue between mine host of the Merry 
lfay«pole, in the good borough of Wigan, and his newly- wedded spouse, 
night have extended, it \A impossible with any degree of accuracy to 
set foith, inasmuch as another loud and desperate lunge, to which 
irere appended a clattering peal of knocks less audacious, extenuated 
to an inaudible mutter the testy rejohider of'* Giles o' the May-pole;" 
Sue being the cognomen by which he was more familiarly designated. 

" Anan!" shouted he; " what the— Save us!" he uttered in a 
low whisper, crossing himself, « I had nigh slipped an ugly word over 
ny tongue : and if it should be something— Dame, I say, get up, and 
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** Nay, thou hMt gotten two as nimble legs» by thine own reckoning. 
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M any knave i' the borough. I shaU e'en keep to my bed, goodman, 
though these guzzlethroats hammer till cock-crow. — They are at the 
right side of the door, I trow." 

Now, mine host of the JSkferry May-pole, having taken to himself 
that last and worst of aO possible plagues for the remnant of his days, 
to wit, a young and somewhat handsome-looking wife, thought it no 
less meet than reasonable, and no less reasonable than a duty at all 
times incumbent, that the before-named helpmate should, if need 
were, get out of bed and unlatch the wicket whenever good customers 
were astir ; more particularly as his former appendage, the first dame 
Dauber, having the fear of a short but tough cudgel upon her, did, at 
certain times and seasons, when there was the requisite occasion, 
leave her liege lord to the enjoyment of his warm and luxurious 
couch, and spread a table for the entertainment of many a night-betray- 
ed traveller. 

It was the first exigency of the kind, since the marriage of Giles 
Dauber to Madge Newsome of the Deercote, in which the discussion 
of a point so knotty and important as the foregoing had occurred. 
Giles dreamt not of the vast difference that exists iii the nature and 
docility of divers women. He heard with a sort of incredulous surprise 
the first incipient grumblings in contravention of his authority ; but 
when these had fairly shaped themselves into open defiance, he star- 
ted agape with wonder. Recovering himselfi with a stem and por- 
tentous silence, he jumped out of bed, and drew on his doublet and 
hose. While thoughts of relentless import were brooding, he groped 
his way down the ladder that communicated with the lower apartment, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the quality and condition of the stran- 
ger. The latter still manifested a noisy impatience at being suffered, 
in so inhospitable a manner, to linger without. The night was rainy 
and tempestuous — Giles shivered to the backbone as he trod on the 
wheezing rushes strewed over the floor: they were yet damp and 
dirty, by reason of the many visiters who had that night loitered long 
«t the Merry May-pole. » 

<* Anan, friend !~thy name ?'* shouted Giles, pladng his hand on the 
latch. 

** Open the door, for the love of mercy !'* cried a strange voice. 
Giles drew back: he liked not this salutation— inasmuch as theadjure- 
ment was for the love of mercy, in lieu of an appeal to the tinkling 
angels that generally Uned a traveller's pouch. 

Some sturdy beggar or mendicant friar, thought he, that knocks at 
my door because the chantiy gates ure shut.— « I eare not to open my 
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ooT to eTeiy lotel tbat knoeka,'* cded he aloud.—** Heoca 1 1 kooir 
bee sol." 

*' Goodman, give me a night's lodging, and I will reward thee'*— the 
loor flew open at this intimation — ** with a palmer's benison," contiU' 
led the stranger, advancing towards the wan embers that yet flickered 
>ii U&e hearth. Had Giles awaited the finishing of this sentence ere 
the latch was loosened, some other and more hospitable roof had en- 
joyed the benefit of that night's adventure. 

'* Thanks are not over meet for a cool stomach," growled the disap- 
pointed tapster; whilst his guest roused the decaying faggots into, a 
faint and unsteady blaze. 

Giles surveyed the new-comer with no very material prepossessions 
in his behalf. The figure that met his scrutiny was clad in a dark 
cloak. The hood, partly thrown back, shewed a somewhat ** frosty 
poll," though the vivacity of a wild and restless eye, peering from 
under a dark and luxuriant brow, would scarcely have betokened an ago 
at which the coming winter of life usually scatters these chill warnings 
of its approach. His features were finely moulded. A weather- 
beaten cheek, mingling with a complexion evidently sallow, gave a 
rich autumnal hue to his visage : a slight furrow, extending from the 
outer angle of the nostril around each comer of a narrow and retreating 
mouth, gave a careless expression of scorn to the countenance, when 
at rest; but as he smiled, this sinister aspect disappeared, and the soft 
gleam of benevolence which succeeded looked he brighter from the 
portentous scowl that had just passed. His beard was gray, and of a 
most reverend equipment, well calculated to excite veneration and 
respect. He was above the middle size : his humble garb but ill con- 
cealed a majesty of deportment indicating a disposition rather to com- 
mand dian to solicit favours. He seated himself on a low stool, and 
honest Giles, whose courage did not feel sufficiently invigorated, in 
die presence of this proud palmer, to dare an open warfare, began 
hostilities covertly in manner as follows. 

'* What ails ye, to disturb honest folks i' their beds at these hours ? 
You might ha' tarried in your last baiting-place — at any rate, till the 
kye were astir. I wonder .the guard let you pass at the gate. But 
since these evil days have o'ershadowed the land, every braggart has 
Goence to do as he may list; and the monks and the friars, with their 
whole crew of dubs and deputies, are the worst of all. Old Cliderhow 
here, the parson, thought to have waged war with his betters ; but he 
was a slight matter mistaken: we whipt him up by the heels for his 
treasons." 
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'* Ii CUdeiliow alive ?'* inquired the stranger. 

"Save U8, father pilgrim! where had you knowledge of the trai- 
tor ?" 

*' Our good king Edward,'* continued the guest, apparently not at* 
tending to Giles's question in reply, <* is still sorely beset with hii 
enemies. Had a score of knaves, such as master Clidethow, been 
hanged long ago, his reign had been less burdensome both to princa 
and people." 

" it *s twelve years — ay, twelve," said Giles, reckoning the lapse on 
his fingers — "I know it by the great wind that beat down master 
Markland's bam-wall at the Meadows, since Cliderhow's sermon, in* 
citing the whole parish to rebellion." 

" I know it," replied the palmer: *'he was hi prison when I last 
knew of the matter." 

"Ay, ay," returned Giles, knowingly; *'but three-score marks, dis* 
bursed discreetly to the good and loyal burgesses of this good borough, 
made the doors as easy to open as my wicket — ^that is, at timely houis, 
ye understand/' 

" Is he at large ?" inquired the other. 

"They say he hides at Haigh," answered Boniface, "roistering it 
with that Welsh knight there, sir Osmund Neville. I warrant sir Wil- 
liam's substance runs gaily down the old parson's throat." 

Here the pilgrim again threw the hood over his brows. Suddenly he 
rose: striding across the chamber with -considerable speed, he twice 
repeated the name of sir Osmund Neville, in a subdued tone, but 
with a bitterness of spirit that ill accorded with the outward habit of 
meekness which he had assumed. 

" Giles Dauber ! what keeps ye so long diere a-gossiping ?" shouted 
a shrill voice from the topmost stair of the ladder by which Giles had 
descended. It was the vocal substitute of mistress Dauber,' who, 
resolutely determined not to budge at her husband's bidding, had, as 
she lay, listened to some good purpose. Finding it was no eveiy-day 
gue£!t, she crept to the ladder-head, and gave ear for a while ; but soon 
discovering it to be an unthrifty sort of intercourse that was going on, 
not likely to bring either gain or goodwill to the house, and fearing 
that Giles might fall into some snare from his ready-mouthed opinions 
regarding the unsettled temper and aspect of the time, she thought fit 
to break abruptly on the discourse, ere it should lead to some 'danger- 
ous or forbidden subject. He had, however, hit upon a favourite to- 
pic; in addition to which, he was ndw evidently loth to leave bis 
guest ere he had learnt the nature of his errand to these parta. An 
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** d'er-sea pilgrim j'* as they were generally styled, was too choice an 
arrival for' a petty hostel, especially in these times, when newspapers 
and posts were not circulating daily and hourly through the land, to 
let slip an opportunity of inquiring about the king of Scotland, as Ro- 
bert Bruce was then called, or about his majesty the sultan Solyman — 
two personages very much in the habit of being confounded with 
each other in mine host's political speculations, and whose realms 
formed the great pandemonium whence issued all that was dire and 
disastrous to plague and perplex unhappy England. 

•* To bed ! to bed ! — Thou art ready enough to rise when thou art 
not bidden. — To bed, I say !" angrily shouted the disturbed Benedict. 

"Hast thou a wife ?" sternly inquired the pilgrim. 

«* A wife ! — marry have I!" exclaimed Giles — " and here she comes." 

Finding there was no likelihood of a speedy termination to this in- 
terview, our hostess of the May-pole conceived it to be a matter of duty, 
that she should at least have her full share in the discussions and dis- 
closures which might ensue. For this purpose she made her debut in 
a course dishabille, making due obeisance, as an acknowledgment to 
the generally supposed sanctity of the pilgrim's vocation. So intensely 
occupied, however, did he appear by concernments of greater impor- 
tance, that he scarcely noticed the accustomed salutation, but in hasty 
and irregular steps strode suddenly across the chamber. 

'* By what quality or appearance may sir Osmuiid Neville more par- 
ticularly be distinguished?'* he abruptly inquired. 

" A right goodly person and a brave gentleman ! — lie gave me a 
sousing kidS, and a pair of mittens to boot, the last choosing of knights 
to the parliament," said the dame. 

" Hold thy tongue, Madge !" angrily exclamed Giles. " Good f.i- 
ther, heed not a woman ; they are caught by the lip and the fist, like 
your baron^s trencher-man. This sir Osmund is both lean and ill-fa- 
voured. I wonder what the lady Mabel saw above his shoe, to wed 
with an ugly toad spawned 1' the Welsh marches. Had ye seen her 
first husband, sir William Bradshaigh — rest his soul ; he was killed in 
the wars — ^you would have marvelled that she could have supped the 
scum after the broth." 

** Lmdy Mabel and sir Osmund, I suppose, are now at Haigh ?" cau- 
tiously inquired the pilgrim. 

<* You have business wiA them, belike ?" sharply interrogated the 
indefatigable host. 

*' I have slight matters that require my presence at the Hall. Does 
the knight go much abroad, or keeps he close house ?" 
H 
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** Why, lookye, it is some three months or so since I smelt the &t 
of her lidyship's kitchen. Dan Hardseg smutted my face, and nibbed 
a platterful of bailey-dougfa into my poll, the last peep I had through 
the buttery. I '11 bide about my own heardi-flag whibt that Mmb o* 
the old spit is chief seryitor o' the pantiy* I do bethink me, though, 
it is long sin' sir Osmund was seen i' the borough. Belike he may 
have come at the knowledge of my misadventure, and careth not to 
meet the wrath of a patient man." 

Here the malicious dame burst into a giddy laugh. 

** Thee ! — ^why sir Osmund knoweth not thy crop from thy crupper, 
nor careth he if thy whole carcass were crammed into the dumpling- 
bag. — ^l' fack! it were a rare device to see sir Osmund, the brave 
Welsh knight, give the gutter to Giles of the Merry May-pole.'* 

Giles was striken speechless through dismay at this aggravating in- 
sult ; but the dame continued : 

" I think, good stranger, the knight does keep house of late. Grim 
told me, that last week he was a-sporting once only by ihe way of the 
higher park ; and he appears something more soured and moody than 
usual. If ^thou crave speech with him, though, to-morrow being al- 
mons-day at the Hall, the poor have free admission, and thou mayest 
have a sight of him there, peradventure. As thou art strange in these 
parts, it may be needful to secure a guide." 

** And just ready for the job thyself, I'se warrant," bitterly snarled 
the exasperated husband. The storm long threatening was about to 
burst forth ; but the pilgrim, with holy and beseeching words, soothed 
for a while the angry disputants, at the. same time intimating that a 
guide was unnecessary, the situation of the house being sufficiently . 
obvious from whatever quarter he might direct his steps. 

The stranger seemed not to solicit repose, and Giles was too sulky 
to inquire about his wants. The dame, however, drew a bundle of 
clean straw from a huge heap, and threw it beside the hearth. A 
coarse and heavy rug, over which was thrown a sheep-skin with the 
wool innermost, constituted a warm but homely couch. A hom cup 
filled with cider and a burnt barley-cake were next exhibited, fix>m 
which the pilgrim took a healthful; if not a sumptuous, repast. Giles 
growled off to the lofl above, and the dame, caring little for the sequel 
to her husband's humours, soon found a i;esting-place by his side. 

^ Morning shone brightly and cheerfully through the chinks and cre- 
vices of both door and lattice, but the pilgrim's couch was yet un- 
sought. His vigils had been undisturbed, save when the baying ^f 
*ome vagrant and ill-disciplined dogs, or the lusty carol of some Ta- 
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liant yeoman, reeling home after a noisy delmucli, startled him from a 
painftilly recurring thought, to which the mind involuntarily returned 
when the inltemiption had ceased. 

It was late ere Giles awoke. Big with expectation, he hastened be- 
low, anticipating a rich budget of news from his guest — ^but he had 
departed. 

It was one of those fresh and glittering mornings which autumn 
only can produce. Keen, pure, and exhilarating, the air seemed all 
buojrant and elastic, tinging the cheeks with ruddy health, and ani- 
mating the whole frame with renewed vigour. A sUght hoar-frost yet 
lay on the thatched roois. Calm and undisturbed, a gem-like bright- 
ness twinkled from every object; whilst the vapours themselves, 
spreading beneath, appeared not as a shroud, but rather as a pure man- 
tle of eider, hiding the fair bosom to which it clung. 

The pUgrim entered a narrow street- leading to the outlet or gate, 
called Standish-gate. In those days it was not, as now, a wide and 
free thoroughfare for man and beast. At the accustomed fairs, toll is, 
to this time, demanded on all cattle changing owners at the several 
outlets, where formerly stood four gates; to wit. Wall-gate, Hall-gate, 
Mill-gate» and Standish-gate. Each gate, where the toll-bars now 
stand, was once, in good sooth, a heavy barrier of stout beams, thick- 
ly studded with iron. Through the night they were generally bolted, 
and guarded by a coknpany of the mayor's halberdiers. An irregular 
wall encompassed the town, save on the eastern side, where the river 
Dooiflai seemed, in the eyea of the burghers, to constitute a sufficient 
defepce, a low abbatis only screening its banks. The walls were co- 
vered, or rather uncovered, by a broad ditch : a bridge of rough-hewn 
planks, at three of the entrances before named, allowed a free com- 
munication ¥rith the suburbs, except duringseasons of hostility, which 
unhappUy were not rare in those ages of rapine and rebellion. 

Before the Mill-gate, a wider t^d more substantial structure, mount- 
ed on huge wooden props, facilitated a passage over the river. This 
edifice could be raised in cases of siege, effectually separating the in- 
habitants from their enemies. 

The first beams of the sun began to peep through the angles of the 
wooden gable fronts, projecting nearly midway across the street, 
streaming athwart the frosty air, and giving a beautifully variegated 
and picturesque appearance to the grotesque vista bounded by the 
Standish-gate. 

The stranger paused not ; mounting the hill with an alertness and 
agility that scarcely seemed compatible with his age and appearance. 
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On arriving at the gate, his garji) was a sufficient passport, without the 
necessity of a challenge. Thre^ or four of the guards were loitering 
and laughing on a couple of benches built in a sort of arctted recess on 
each side of the gateway. As the pilgrim passed they became silent, 
bowing reverently as he pronounced the accustomed benison. 

Outside the barriers, the road lay through an open and unlnclosed 
country. In the times of which we speak, it was a matter but of 
slight moment what line of direction the narrow and uneven pathways 
might describe, provided their termination was tolerably accurate ; all 
traffic and intercourse being necessarily limited, was mostly cariied on 
through the medium of saddles and horse-furniture. 

The most inaccessiblo part of a hill was the site generally chosen ; 
the road ascending and descending in a meandering sort of zig-zag on 
its side. Rarely did our timid ancestors tempt the valley, often pre- 
ferring a round-about course over a line of hills, if, by so doing, this 
formidable position could be avoided. 

The pilgrim followed a narrow and beaten track : it was bordered 
on e«cfa side by a deep ditch, nearly overgrown with weeds and bram- 
bles. He traversed the intricate windings of the road with considera- 
Ue facility, but an hour had nearly elapsed ere he gained the brow of 
an eminence, whereon stood an antique and rudely sculptured Cross. 
It was of Saxon workmanship, and marked the spot where some 
zealous missionary of the faith had preached peace and good-will to 
crowds of war-loving and vindictive barbarians. 

This elevation, though of no very conspicuous height, commanded 
a pretty extensive view of the country adjacent. From the east, a 
rich flood of glory blended the whole into one broad mass of light, 
melting away the beauteous frost-work; like the unwelcome mom, 
dissipating the unreal visions that have their existence only in darkness 
and repose. Southward lay the borough, distinguishable only by the 
broad tower of All- Saints rising from the mist, as if baseless and sus- 
pended. A bell boomed heavily through the quiet atmosphere : its 
long and lingering echoes came on the pilgrim's soul like the voiced orf 
other years — of hopes and anticipations that had for ever departed. 

Westward might be seen a curl of blue smoke from the newly- dignified 
prioiy at Upholland, recently invested with that honour, through the 
gnuDti and intercessions of sir Robert de Holland, a proud knight of 
Thomas earl of Lancaster's proud host. It was northward that the 
pQgrim turned with a look of more intense anxiety. The mansion of 
Hti^ stood at the extremity of a broftd slope, surmounted by yellov^ 
lading into the warm and luxuriant tints of autumn. Dark and 
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cambroiu turrets, projectiiig from the wings, grimly caught the first 
gleam of the moming ; whilst a tower of considerable strength and 
elevation rose above what could only be surmised as die principal 
gateway. It was apparently designed to overlook the whole fabric, 
serving as a refuge to die besieged and a strong-bold in case of attack. 
Narrow loopholes might "be traced, irregularly disposed in the heavy 
masonry ; and at the summit stood a small turret resembling a large 
chair, from which, at stated occasionfi, waved the ricbly-emblazoned 
escutcheon of the Norris and the Bradshaigh. The staff was just visi- 
ble, tnit unaccompanied by its ^ttering adjunct It was this circum- 
stance, principally, that seemed to engage die attention of the 
stranger. He broke into a loud and involuntary exclamation — 

«< Sir William's birth-day is forgotten !— That staff threw a rich blos- 
som to die breeze ten years agone. It is the day — the very hour of sir 
William's birth !" 

He smote his forehead, scarcely able to contain the violence of 
his emotion. 

** Let that day darken ! — let it be cursed with storms and tempest? ! 
— ^let the shadows of death brood over it, and the teeming night accu- 
mulate tenfold horrors ! — ^Yet how calm, how peacefully yon sun ap- 
proaches in his strength ! Nature is the same — bright, joyous, and un > 
changing ! — ^Man, man alone, is mutable— his days are full of mourn- 
ing and bitterness!" 

Broken and dissevered, the words escaped rapidly from his lips. He 
bowed his head, crouching almost to the dust, beneath some overwhelm- 
ing agony. 

Suddenly he was aroused, and in a manner as unceremonious as un- 
expected. A smart stroke on the back announced a somewhat uncour- 
teous intruder, whilst a shrill and discordant laugh struck on his ear. 
Starting, he beheld a figure of low and unshapely stature, clothed in a 
Hght dress, fantastically wrought A round cap, slouched in front, fitted 
closely to his head, from which depended what the wearer, no doubt, 
looked upon as a goodly aggregate of ornaments. These consisted of 
ear-tassels and rings of various dimensions, that jingled oddly as he 
twisted his head from side to side with a knowing and important grin. A 
pair of large leathern boots, slipped on for travelling purposes, with am- 
pie flaps turning down from the knee, furnished the lower costume of 
tliis strange being. Round his neck he wore an iron collar : its Import, 
whether in die shape of punishment or decoration, is at this time doubt- 
fiil. A visage of more than ordinary size projected from between a 
pair of shoulders that nearly overiooked the lower rim of his cap. A 
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sort of dubHiMM Jeet was its predominant expression, heightened, ever 
and anon^ by a broad laughi the eldritch shout of which first announc- 
ed itself to the ear of the pilgrim. Matted and shaggy, the. twisted 
locks hung wildly about hb brow, whilst a short and frizzled beard 
served as a scanty covering to his chin. A <* Sheffield whittle" stock 
in his baldric ; and in a pouch was depositefl the remnant of a magni- 
ficent pasty^ From oft and over replenishment this receptacle gaped 
in a most unseemly manner, shewing the shattered remains, the 
crumbling fragments, of many a huge mountain of crust. 

With arms akimbo stood this prepossessing personage before the pil- 
grim, in all his native rudeness and disorder. The latter tightened bis 
cloak about him, and withdrew a few paces (irom his companion. 

** Nuncle,'* said the jester— for such in fact was the vocation of this 
strange being — " I wonder for what pfeperty master keeps a fool ?— I 
bethink me 'tis for his wit : more wit and less honesty, though." The 
palmer was silent. 

'* Art going to the Hall ?" continued he. " The fool is whipt there for 
being honest. Have a care, nuncle ; if sir Osmund catch thee, thou 
hadst asgood bequeath thy bones to the Pope to make into.saints' gear. 
— I *m very sad, nuncle !" 

" Sad !" said the pilgrim ; " in good troth, an' thou be sad, the cock 
of the hall yonder is but in sorry plight." 

**'Tis more wholesome to cry to-day," said the dolorous knave, 
** knowing ye shall laugh to-morow, than to laugh to-day, and to-mor- 
row's dool somehow making your mirth asthmaitic. 

'* Be merry to-morrow — to-day, to-day, 

Xhen take your fill of grief ; 
When sorrow hatli supped, go play, go play. 

For mi^th I wot is brief. 

Ay, grandam, ye are wise; and an old woman's wit best becomes a 
fool : 

" When sorrow hath supped, go play, go play, 
For mirth I wot is brief." 

He drew out the last notes ' into one of those querulous cadences, 
much in vogue as an od libitum on all fitting occasions : even the sad 
features of the pilgrim were provoked into a smile. 

*' Art bound for the Hall ?" again inquired the inquisitive hunch- 
back. 
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** Yei, friend — whither else ? Is it not almons^day, and tbinkeit 
thoQ the hottselew' and wandering pilgrim ivill not share of the lar- 

" Beggars and fiiars' thrive — treason and corruption wed, and these 
be their children belike. Hast brought the lady Mabel her old hus- 
band's bones from heathenrie? — ^her new one is like to leave her nought 
else, poor soul, for her comfort. She '11 make her up a saint out o' 
them." 

^ If she has gotten another husband," said the pilgrim, ** the old 
one's bones would have a rare chance for a day's worship." 

The facetious impertinent here gave a sort of incredulous whistle. 
He eyed the palmer with a keen and scrutinizing glance, but suddenly 
relapsing into bis accustomed manner, he burst into a wild and por- 
tentous laugh. 

" I tell thee, if sir Osmund catch thee carrying so much as a thumb- 
nail of sir William's carcass, he '11 wring thy neck as wry as the chapel 
weather-cock. My lady goes nigh crazed with his ill humours. I 
warrant thee, sir William's ghost gaily snuifs up this sport. I have 
watched him up and down the old stairs, and once i' the chapel ; and 
he told me" — whispering close to the pilgrim's ear — " a great secret, 
nuncle !" 

«* Ay — ^what was that, Motley?" 

** Why, said he, If so be sir William comes home again, he '11 find 
hh» wife has got a cuckoo in her nest." Here he burst from the stran- 
ger with a malicious shout, and descending a by-path, was soon lost 
amidst the intricacies o^a deep wood, skirting the verge of an exten- 
sive forest towards the east. . 

The traveller's brow gathered a heavier gloom. With unconscious 
haste be soon gained a gentle ascent, which led by a narrow and deep 
path to the mansion. Nigh to tBe bridge over the moat stood a black- 
smith's hovel, conveniently situated for all job-work emanating from 
the armoury and the kitchen, which at that time afforded a full dis- 
play to the musical propensities of Darby Grimsbaw's great anvil. 
This hut was a general resort for all the idlers in the vicinity; Grim, 
as he was generally styled for the sake of abbreviation, discharging the 
office of preses, or chief moderator, in all debatei^ held therein. He 
was a shrewd fellow and a bold one. A humorous and inquisitive 
cunning lurked in the comer of his gray and restless eye. His curi- 
osity was insatiable ; and as a cross-questioner, when fairly at work, 
he had not his fellow for worming out a secret. His brain was a ge- 
neral depot for all odd scraps, and a reservoir in which flowed all stray 
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news ibout the country. He was an alMtraet and chronicle of the 
time ;• and could tell ye when the eoil of Lancaster mustered his forces, 
the day of their march, and the very purposes and projects of that 
turbulent noble. Even the secrets of my lady's bowei^ did not elude 
the prying of this inde&tigable artist ; at any rate, he had the credit of 
knowing all that he assumed, whidi amounted very much to the same 
thing as though his knowledge were uodimited : a nod and a wink sup- 
plying the place of intelligence, when his wondering hearers grew dis- 
agreeably minute in their inquiries. 

Towards this abode did the pilgrim bend his steps. A thick smoke 
hovered about the thatch, which was most ingeniously adapted for the 
reception and increase of any stray spark that might happen to find a 
temporary lodgment. Several times had this Vulcan been burnt out, 
yet the materials were easily replaced ; and again and again the hovel 
arose in all its pristine i^liness and disorder. 

Darby was just kindling his fire; a merry-making overnight had 
trenched upon morning duties, and daylight tbund him still stretched 
on his pallet. Subsequent to this a noisy troop from the Hall roused 
him from a profound slumber. 

** St George and the Virgin protect thee, honest friend!" said the 
pilgrim, as he stood by an opening, just then performing the functions 
of both door and chimney. Darby's perceptions being much impeded 
thereby, he hastily approached the door. His surprise manifested it- 
self aloud, yet did he not forget a becoming reverence to the stran- 
ger, as he invited him into the only apartment, besides his woriL-shop, 
of which the roof could boast. It served fy parlour, bed-chamber, 
and kitchen ; where the presiding deity, Grim's helpmate, carried on 
her multifarious operations. Amongst other implements of labour oc- 
casionally in use stood a rude apparatus for thc^ twisting of wool. 

The officious housewife fetched a'joint stool, first clearing it from 
dust, whilst her husband added a btUet to the heap. She was occu- 
pied in preparing breakfast A WQoden porringer, filled to the brim 
with new milk, in which oatmeal was stirred, a rasher of salted mut- 
ton, and a large cake of coarse bread, comprised the delicacies of 
their morning repast* To this, however, was added a snatch of cold 
venison from the Hall. « But this, you see," said the old womaii, ** is 
not of our own killing, St Gregory forbid! — it comes from Dan there, 
who has the care of the knight's buttery." 

** Rot him for a churl !" said the smitfi ; << sir Osmund grudges every 
mouth about him : but" — ^and here he looked wondrous knowing ~ 
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*' he may happen to be ousted yet, if earl Thomas should comel)y the 
worst io this cabal." 

** Sir Osmund, I find, is no favourite with his neighbonrs.*' 

** Hang him ! replied Grim, first looking cautiously into the shop ; 
** there 's not a man of us but would like to see him and his country- 
men packed off to-morrow, mounted on ass-panniers. They were 
spawned from the Welsh ditches to help that overgrown earl against 
his master. If sir William had been alive, I had spoke out without 
fear. He was a loyal knight and a true-rhe ever served his country 
and his king. But I bethink me that peradventure ye may have heard 
of our late master's death, and who knows but ye bring some token, 
pilgrim, to his lady ?*' 

** Thou hast shrewdly guessed — I bear the lastlaessage that sir Wil- 
liam sent to his lady : thinkest thou it may be delivered without the 
knight's privity ?" , 

<* Save thee, father 1 peril betides him who would hazard a message 
to my lady without her husband's leave." 

" Is the lady Mabel in health? — and the children?" inquired the 
stranger. ^ 

** Sorely did she grieve when tidings came of sir WUliam's death in 
the great battle ; but sorer still rues she her wedding with sir Osmimd 
Neville. Poor soul ! it would melt the nails out of a rusty horse-shoe 
to see how she mo^ns herself/ when she can steal privily to her cham- 
ber. They say the~ knight once caught her weeping over some relic 
belonging to sir William, and he burnt it before her face, ill-treating 
her into the bargain." 

<* How came she to wed this churl?" 

« Oh, it *s a Sony history !" — The speaker paused, and it was at the 
pilgrim's entreaty that he thus continued: *< Parson Cliderhow had his 
paw in the mischief. She was in a manner forced either to wed, Pf, 
some cool morning, to have found herself and her children with never 
a roof-tree above their heads." 

« How ? — sir William did not leave her portionless ?" 

'* I know not ; but sir Osmund had, or pretended he had, got a grant 
from the earl of Lancaster, for possession of all that belonged to sir 
William, as a reward for his great services ; and unless she wed h|m — 
why, you nAy guess what follows, when a lone woman is left in a 
wooer's clutches. I shajl dever forget their wedding-day ; it should 
rather have been her burying, by the look on't. Her long veil was 
more like a winding-sheet than a bride's wimple." 

During this recital the palmer drew his seat closer to the hearth. He 
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leant him over his staffs absorbed in that conscious stupor which seems 
at once shut out from all connexion with external objects^ und yet in- 
tensely alive to their impressions. Suddenly he arose, tightened his 
sandals, and looking round, appeared as though about to depart. 

It is our late master's birth-day," said the loquacious informant : 

ten years ago there was firee commons at the hall for man and beast 
Now, save on almons»day, when some half-dozeti doiteiing old bodies 
get a viatch at the broken meat, not a man of us thrusts his nose into 
the knight's buttery but by stealdi. Sir Wilfiam's banner has not been 
hoisted, as it was wont on this day, since he left with fifty armed men 
in his train, to help the king, dien hard pressed in the Scottish wan. 
Ye may get an alms among the poor to-day, but have an eye to the 
Welsh bowmen: these be the knight's privy* guard,' and hold not the 
quality of his guests in much respect." 

Here the smith's angry garrulity was interrupted by Daniel Hard- 
seg, a sort of deputy house-steward, whose duty it was to look after 
all business not immediately connecting itself with any other depart- 
ment in the household. He was prime executive in most of the out* 
door duty, and a particular crony at the hovel. His ** Holla !" was 
terrific. 

** Why, a murrain to thee, goodman Grim, thy fire is colder than my 
halidome ; the sun is so high it puts it out, I reckon. Here have I 
two iron pots, a plate from my master's best greaves, and a pair of 
spurs that want piecing, an' I 'm like to tinker them as I list on a Cold 
stithy — Get out, thou !" Here he became aware of an additional in* 
mate to Grim's dwelling ; and for a while this discovery checked the 
copious torrent of Dan's eloquence. Darby presently drew him aside, 
and from their looks it might be gathered diat a scheme was negotiat- 
ing for the pilgrim's safe admission at the Hall. To some entreaty, 
more strenuously urged on the part of our diplomatist, Dan replied in 
a louder tone : ** Why, look thee^ gossip, it were as much as my lugs 
were worth— but— I '11 e'en try." 

<< We shall hear some news about sir William, depend ont, an* thou 
get him a word with my lady." 

'* And what the better shall I be of that ?-— dead men make no por- 
ridge hot," simply retorted Dan. 

** Go to," replied the other; *< it's but setting Maude on the scent — 
I warrant thee, she'''ll sharpen her wits for the work. It will be a 
grievous pity should he depart, and whisper not his message in her la- 
dyship's ear. Maude's thin ears, as thou knowest, can catch a whis- 
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per, and (faou wilt soon squeeze the secret out of her ; then comes 
IHrby's turn-— by to-morrow, at the latest." 

Tbe news-dotiog artisan rubbed his dark fists with ecstacy. ** Go, 
knave,*' said he ; ** thou art a teasing little varlet." 

Hera Grim seemed ready to hug his .comrade in the extremity of his 
dfllglit; but Dan was rather sullen, evidently ruminating on peril and 
■isdianee, whecein the temper had no share, though participating in 
the profits of tbe adventure. Eventually, the stranger was placed 
under the patronage of master Daniel Hardseg, who, to do him justice, 
WIS well affected towards the enterprise he had undertaken. 

Passing by a low wall, to die north-east of the mansion, they were 
soon hidden by a projecting terrace or platform, which, in cases of 
siege, could be converted into a sort of breast- work to cover the sallies 
of the besieged. At the salient angle of this curtain stood a small pos- 
tern, to which Dan applied a heavy key, and beckoning to his com- 
panion, they ascended a narrow staircase. A succession of dark pas- 
sages led to the great hall, from which a small arched door-way com- 
municated by a private entrance to the chapel. As they passed the 
baIf-c|osed door, a loud and gruff voice was heard reciting the appoint- 
ed service for the day : Dan stept cautiously by, and motioned the 
stranger to tread solUy. The latter paused, and listened with a look of 
anxiety ; thjsn pressing his staff across his bosom, whilst, drawing his 
hood closer over his brow, he quickly followed the retreating footsteps 
of his companion. 

** Praised be old Clideihow's tough pipe !" said Dan, when ^rly out 
of hearing. " Ha, ha ! — sit down, sit down, good father" — opening a 
half door, as he laughed, and thrusting in the pilgrim — ^** nobody can 
hear aught besides, when he 's fairly agoing." 

Tbe apartment into which this unceremonious conductor ushered his 
guest was Dan's store-room. 

A most whimsical assemblage of materials were here huddled toge- 
ther. Pans, wooden bowls, and matters of meaner import, entered 
into close fomiliarity with broad swords and helmets ; boots of home 
manu£ieture in their primitive clothing ; saddles, with their housings ; 
knives and brown bottles of coarse pottery, were intermingled with 
many a grim-looking weapon of blood-thirsty aspect. From tbe walls 
depended a heterogeneous mass of apparel — cloaks, hats, body- gear, 
of unimaginable shape and appearance. Dan was steward of the ward- 
robe, or furniture-keeper, to most of the retainers and other idle appen- 
dages to the HaU ; and as, in those days, the sciences dependent on 
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order and classification had not spread their beneficial influence 
through society at large, it frequently happenied fbat more tinre was 
consumed in rumma^ng' amidst this unexplored chaos, than would 
have sufficed to transact the whole affair for which any article wa^ re- 
quired. A round stool in the middle of this " Thesaurus** — the only 
unoccupied place except the ceiling — was the throne of our friend, 
Dan Hardseg, when dispensing out his treasures with stktely. munifi- 
cence ; on this Scanty percn was the stranger duly installed, and h- 
▼oured with a benignant and knowing wink from Dan as he depart^. 

Waiting for the return of his patron, the pilgrim was roused from a 
fit of reverie by the well-remiember^d greeting of the jester, Humphry 
Lathom, or " daft Humpy," as he was mostly called. 

" Eh, nuncle ! — But if Dan catch thee,. I promise he Ml give thee a 
lift i' the stocks." 

This strange creature cautiously opened the door, and was speedily 
engulfed in all that fearful accumulation of sloth and disorder. By his 
manner, it did not seem to be his first irruption into this vast magazine; 
whilst, from the cautious and fearfiil. glances which he from time to 
time cast through the door, it would appear that he had been detected 
in his expeditions, and, in all probability, punished for the offence. He 
was evidently in search of some object from amidst the various heaps 
of lumber he overthrew ; an iharticuTafe mutter, accompanying every 
fresh attack, indicated impatience and disappointment. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, drawing forth a large roll, with ludicrous expressions of de- 

** I have thee now ! — The buck's horns shall butt this great Welsh 
goat from his pen.^' 

He opened the banner. — It was the pennon of the Bradshaigh, 
thrown aside to rot in dust and decay. 

'* Don't tell Dan, nuncle, and thou shalt see rare sport." 

He said this with his usual familiarity of tone; but suddenly putting 
his mouth to the stranger's ear, he whispered — the words were inaudi- 
ble, save to him for whom they were meant ; and in an instant he 
darted from the spot, concealing the spoil amidst the folds of his ap- 
parel. Shortly afterwards Dan made his appearance. With wonder 
and dismay did he behold the ravages committed in his treasure-house 
— " confusion worse confounded." 

'' Beshrew me, but thou art a restless tenant. — I did not tell thee to 
tumble my wardrobe into haycocks." 

** I was long a- watching," said the pilgrim ; " and in good troth, I 
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became orer-curiotis to know the contents of the sty. — What tidings 
from my lady's chamber ?*' 

" A plague on her husband's humours ! — Maude says it were as much 
as a Jew's thumb were worth to get thee priyily to an audience, but 
she hath urged my lady to distribute the alms herself to-day : so betake 
thee to the kitchen ; Maude will contrive thou shalt have some token 
of her approach. St Anthony ! but thou hast bestirred thee bravely ; 
such another guest, and I might as well set fire to the whole budget. 
If thou be'st bent on such another rummage in the kitchen, the cook 
will whack thy pate with the spit — holy and hooded though it be." 

Dan led the way to this arena of gigantic gastronomy. It was a 
vast and smoky den, such as could exist only in those days of feudal 
magnificence. An immense furnace was fed by huge blocks of wood, 
which the ravening flame seized and in a moment enveloped in its 
embrace. Forms grisly and indistinct flitted past this devouring blaze, 
the sputtering and crackling of which, mingled with the hissing deli- 
cacies before it, and the shrill scream of the presiding fury, intimated 
an approach to this pandemonium some time ere its wonders were visi- 
ble. The pilgrim seated himself in an accessible comer, anxiously 
awaiting the promised si^al. 

On a long stone bench lay heaps of broken meat, ready for distribution 
to the groups of mendicants, who were now clamouring withont the 
gate. From the low and ponderous rafters hung dried mutton, bacon, 
and deers' tongues, wreathed in curls of smoke, that might seem to 
render an introduction to the chimney unnecessary for completing 
the flavour. 

It was not long ere a pert waiting-maid approached. She drew up 
her short linsey-woolsey garments from the contaminations beneath 
her feet. Raising her chin, she' thus addressed the servitors — 

" My lady bids ye bring the dole quickly into the great hall. — She 
attends to-day in person. When the bell rings," looking towards, the 
pilgrim as she spoke, " my lady leaves her chamber." 

Maude departed with the same supercilious snuffing of the air that 
marked her approach. The bell was immediately heard, and the stranger, 
making the best of his way into the hall, found the doors wide open, 
and an indiscriminate assemblage of supplicants, displaying to the best 
advantage a variety of modes and manifestations of distress, unhappily 
not confined to those unhallowed days of wretchedness and misrule. 
Their chief attention seemed to be directed towards a side wicket, in 
the upper part of which was a slide for the more convenient distribu- 
I 
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tion of the accuftomed largest when the iady Mabel did not aaperiO' 
tend the apportioning of her beneficenee. 

It was loon whispered amongst tlie crowd that she, who had for t 
considerable time kept aloof from all intercourse, would that day distri- 
bute her own bounty. 

The tinkling of the bell ceased, and suddenly the door flew open. 
Lady Mabel and her maidens entered. The crowd drew back as she 
approached. Of a commanding form and deportment, she seemed a 
being of some superior creation ; whilst, with slow and migestic steps, 
■he passed on to the upper division of the hall> where the dsis raised her 
slightly above the multitude. 

She was habited in deep mourning : her heavy train swept gracefully 
over the dark pavement; her veil, in cumbrous folds, reached almost 
to her feet, effectually concealing her face from the eyes of the spec- 
tators. A number of servitors now entered, bearing the allotted viands, 
together with sundry articles of winter apparel. The upper table was 
filled, and a profound silence shewed the awe and respect which her 
presence inspired. She raised her veil : it was a countenance on|which 
a painter would have dwelt with untiring delight. Grief, long subdued, 
yet deep and irremediable, hung heavily on her pallid features, but 
their form and character was untouched by the destroyer. Not a ring- 
let was visible. Her brow, bare and unomamented, tiirew an air of 
severe grandeur on the noble contour which it illumined. Around 
the lip fell a deeper shade of sorrow ; but sweet, inexpressibly sweet 
and touching was the expression. Though the rose had. foded, yet, 
lovelier in decay, it seemed to mingle more gracefully with the soft 
hues by which it was surrounded. 

She waved her hand : singly the mendicants approached, proffering 
their simple tale of suffering and privation. To every one she admin- 
istered comfort ; consoling the wretched, reproving the careless : each 
had a word in season ere he withdrew. 

The hall was nearly cleared from these occasional occupants, yet the 
palmer sate, still unaudienced, behind a distant pillar, deeply ponder- 
ing, as it might seem, die transactions he had witnessed. The last 
«body of the begging fraternity had departed ere he rose, bending 
lowly as he approached. The eye of the noble dame suddenly became 
riveted on his form. She was leaning in front of her maidens, be- 
side a richly carved canopy of state, underneath which, in days of 
feudal hospitality and pomp, presided the master of the banquet. Be- 
hind, a long and richly variegated window poured down a chequered 
halo of glory round her form. She seemed an angel of light, issuing 
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from that fountain of splendour, and irradiating the whole group with 
her presence. 

<< Reverend pilgrim, thy behest ?" She said this with a shudder of 
apprehension, as if dreading an answer to her inquiry. The pilgrim 
spoke not, but drew nigh. 

The attendants stood aside as he approached. A silence, chill and 
unbroken, like the still horror of the grave, pervaded the assembly. 
He drew from his vest a silver ring. The lady Mabel grasped the well- 
known signet. With agony the most heart-rending and intense she ex- 
claimed : — , 

"My husband's signet! — Where? — whence came this pledge? — 
speak •— " 

A pause ensued. — ^It was on^ of those short ages of almost insup- 
portable suspense, when the mind, wound up to the keenest suscep- 
tibility of endurance, seems vibrating on the verge of annihilation — as 
if the next pulse would snap its connexion with the world for ever. 

" Lady,"- the pilgrim answered, in a low sepulchral tone, " it is a be- 
quest from thy husband. It was his wife's last pledge — a seal of un- 
changing fidelity. — He bade me seek his dame, and say ' His last sigh 
was to her — ^his last wish to Heaven.' " 

Lady Mabel listened — every tone sunk like a barbed arrow to her 
heart. The voice resembled not that of her deceased husband, yet 
rach was the deceptive influence arising from the painful irritation 
which her spirits had undergone, that, if reason had not forbidden, her 
foncy would have invested it with supernatural attributes — listening to 
it as if it were a voice from the tomb. 

" For die love I bore and yet bear to his most honoured name, tell 
me, I conjure thee, tell me his earthly resting-place. — My last pilgri- 
mage shall be thither.— I will enshrine his hallov^ed relics, and they 
shall be a pledge of our union where we shall no more part." 

The last words were spoken with a solemnity of expression a^ful , 
and thrilling beyond the power of language to convey. 

«< What recks it, lady ? thou hast gotten thee another," said the pil- 
grim. 

'^ Another! — name him not. Never, never! — ^Most base, most 
emely he took advantage of my bereavement^ — one moment of weak- 
ness and maternal terror — ^by what long ages of suffering and wretch- 
edness has it been repaid ! Better I had beheld my babes wasting 
with hunger, whilst the dim shadows of death were gathering about 
ma, than have mated wiUi this unpitying husband for a home and a 
Mon^l of bread!" 
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A flush of proud scorn at her own weakness overspread her features. 
It was but momentary. She bade the attendants withdraw. Looking 
round for this purpose, she was aware, for the first time, of the hated 
presence of Roger de Cliderhow, watching, with a demonstration of 
considerable surprise, for the issue of this unexpected interview. He 
departed with the retinue, leaving lady Mabel and the pilgrim for a 
while unobserved. 

" Thou art a holy and a heaven-destined man, yet surely thou hast 
been taught to share another^s sorrows — to pour the oil of compassion 
over the wounds of the penitent and broken-hearted." The lady 
turned aside her head — she leaned over the chair for support, whilst 
one hand pressed her throbbing temples. 

" Mabel Bradshaigh /*' It was the voice of sir William. She 
started as at a summons from the tomb. No other form was visible but 
that of the pilgrim bending over his staff. Her eye wandered wildly 
around the sides of the hall, as if she expected some phantom to start 
from their dreary recesses. A richly fretted screen, behind which the 
minstrels and lookers-on occasionally sate at the festival, stood at the 
lower end of the hall. A slight rustling was heard from thence — she 
was about to rush towards the spot, when the voice was again audible, 
and apparently at her side. Slowly the hood of the pilgrim was up- 
lifted. He threw off his disguise ; but O how changed was the once 
athletic form of sir William Bradshaigh ! With a wild and piercing 
shriek she flew towards the outstretched arms of her husband — but ere 
Ihey met, a figure stepped between, barring their approach. It was the 
ungainly person of sir Osmund Neville. . 

" Nay, nay, seek thy leman elsewhere, thou gay palmer. It were a 
brave honour, truly, to graft me with thy favours." With this brutish 
speech he was proceeding to lay hands on the lady, who stood stupi- 
fied in amaze, and bereft of power to offer the least resistance. 

" To me this insult ! I *11 chase thee from thy lair !" exclaimed the 
incensed sir William. 

Roger de Cliderhow at this moment suddenly approached in great 
alarm. He whispered sir Osmund with evident signs of dismay. 

" Tis sir William ! — Thou hast no time for parley. — If his coming 
get abroad we are undone. Call thy men hither, and let him be con- 
veyed away privately. — The dungeon will tell no tales. — I 'II summon 
them. If the servants get a whisper of the matter, I '11 give out be is 
an impostor." 

Fearful of encountering the glance of his injured lord, this worthy 
withdrew in great precipitation. 
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It was but the work of a moment. Sir Osmund had taken the pre- 
caution to prevent all egress, so that sir William and his lady were, in 
fact, prisoners, at the mercy and discretion of a cruel and cowardly 
foe. 

Sir William had thrown off his cloak and the remainder of his dis- 
g;uise. He now stood proudly erect before the supplanter, who was 
somewhat stunned by this unexpected issue. 

" I defy thee to the combat — hast thou the g^ce to give me a wea- 
pon, or art thou as cowardly as thou art presuming ?/* tauntingly in- 
quired sir William. 

« Impostor 1 — wouldst have me believe every wish that folly gen- 
ders? — To the proof!" sullenly replied sir Osmund. 

" What says the lady Mabel ? — Let her decide," returned the 
other. 

" She !" cried the ingrate, with a contemptuous sneer ; " her wits 
are so set upon it, that she would worship any ill-favoured lout that 
could call himself her husband." 

« 'Tis false ! unblushing as thou art." The lightning kindled in the 
lady's eye as she spoke. Sir Osmund quailed beneath her glance. 

** Am I mad ?" she continued ; " ay, if thy wish could have goaded 
me to it. Thou hast heaped on me tortures, indignities, cruel as thy 
relentless nature could devise ; but I have been spared for this !" Her 
Kps quivered. Shuddering, she spoke with amazing energy and dis- 
tinctness. ** I have repented, day and night, but they were unavail- 
ing tears. Oh, if I have wronged thee"— she covered her face with 
her hands — " it was not even in thought that 1 grew unfaithfVil to thy 
trust. My babes, in a moment of weakness I looked on them, smi- 
ling as they lay. I could not dash die cup from their lips ere they had 
scarcely tasted. I could not behold them -so soon doomed to misery 
and want." She made a convulsive effort to repress her sobs. ^* Can 
years of suffering atone for my crime ?" 

She drew back as she continued. ** I abhor, I loathe the very ex- 
istence I am forced to prolong. The dpister alone can hide my 
wretchedness and my shame." 

" I forgive thee : nay, shrink not from my embrace," cried the dis- 
tracted sir William ; <' I blame thee not in my regret* Pure, and as 
free from guilt as when first I knew Uiee, do I oow receive thee to ray 
arms." 

Sir Osmond smiled in contempt; at the same time casting a fortfve 
l^lance towards the side entrtnce, where, true to his word, Roger de 
1 2 
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Cliderhow had Bummoned i guard of Welsh howmen, their mastei's 
accomplices in many a deed of yiolence and rapine. 

Sir Osmund heard their approach. He cautioosly undrew the bolts, 
and pointing to his foe, wiUi a signal which they but too well under- 
stood, the latter was immediately seized, and with such rapidity, that 
almost before sir William was aware of theur design he found himself a 
prisoner and incapable of resistance. 

*< Traitor, thou wilt rue this foul despite ! I here proclaim thee a 
craven knight and a dastard !" exclaimed sir William. 

" False pilgrim," growled his adversary, " didst think to foist thy 
fooleries upon me ? The dungeon walls will give thee a patient hear- 
ing. Boast to them of thy descent, and when they acknowledge thee 
so will I. — Guards, do your duty." 

Lady Mabel, with a loud and appalling shriek, feU senseless on the 
pavement. 

In vain did sir William endeavour to free himself from the rude grasp 
of his conductors. He was hurried along, nor did there appear the re- 
motest possibility of escape. Just as they turned into a sort of corridor, 
leading to the passages more inmiediately connected with the place 
of their destination, they encountered Humphiy Lathom. The same 
half-stupid, half-knavish expression of face was now lighted up by a 
grin of apparently inexplicable amazement. 

** Eb, nuncle," said he, stroking his beard ; " but you 're in mighty 
grace. The Welshman always mounts his he- goats for guard on tiiem 
he deligbteth to honour." With oneof hb more than ordinarily elvish 
and maiicious shouts he scampered past the enraged sentinels, and was 
heard rapidly ascending the steps of the great tower, beneath the mas- 
sive foundations of which lay the dark and cheerless abode, so unex- 
pectedly destined for the reception of its owner. 

Whilst these occurrences were passing within the walls, Grim's cu- 
riosity was in prodigious exercise without. His anxiety increased in 
a compound ratio* with the time elapsed, and inversely as the hope of 
intelligence was decreasing. Every spare moment his eye was direct- 
ed towards the Hall ; but no tidings came, no scout, no messenger from 
the scene of action, from whom the slightest inkling of the result could 
be gathered . It seemed as though all intercourse had ceased, all tranait 
and communication were cut off. It was mighty strange ! — Some 
rare doings were afloat, no doubt, and not a soul would remember ho- 
nest Grim in his thrall. He tied and untied his apron, beat the iron 
when it was cool, and let it cool when it was hot. ** It will be noon 
presently." He looked at the sun ; it seemed to have crept backward 
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for the last half hour: at any rate he was morally certain that useful 
appendage to this great and troublesome world had stood still, if not 
retrograded. The mendicants were all gone — no tidings to be gained 
from them — matters were more than usually contrary and provoking — 
and if it had not been for some recent disgrace which his prying dis- 
position had occasioned at the Hall, he would long before have satis- 
fied himself by a personal inquiry Into the present posture of afiairs. 
** Hope deferred" was just on the point of being attended with the 
usual consequenr*.es, when, taking another peep through a crevice, 
constructed for putting into effect a more efficient system of surveil- 
lance, he beheld a phenomenon as unlooked-for as it was incompre- 
hensible. He rubbed his eyes, strongly persuaded that some rigorous 
discipline was necessary. He pinched his fingers, shook himself— 
was he really awake ? or — He took another peep, still it was there ; 
nor crossings, nor ejaculations, nor other established contrivances, had 
any effect. The vision that caused all this disturbance was the great 
banner of the Bradshaigh on the tower, curling full and stately in the 
breeze. Wonders and misfortunes rarely come unattended. Grim's 
appetite for the marvellous was in danger of suffering as much from 
repletion as from inanity, and he had just summoned his dame for a 
special council, when his ears were assailed by a furious ding-dong. 
Stroke upon stroke, loud, heavy, and unceasing, followed each other 
in rapid succession. It w^s the great bell, used only on occasions of 
emergency and importance, the hoarse tongue of which had been 
silent since the day of sir William's departure. There was no time to 
waste in conjecture. Grim rushed from his dwelling. Convinced 
that some catastrophe was at hand, his intention was to climb the hill 
behind his little hovel, in order to reconnoitre the premises with grea- 
ter facility. Sallying forth, he saw numbers of the peasantiy on the 
same errand. All was bustle and inquiry ; each giving his neighbour 
credit for the possession of some intelligence to unravel the mystery^ 
** Sir William cannot have come again !'* said one. 
*< No," replied another, " or the buck would soon butt the Welsh- 
man out of his stall.'* 

<*Ha ba!" said a neighbouring gossip, "those horns are big 
enough," pointing to the device upon the banner — a buck passant. 

As they drew nearer to the great gate, the bell had ceased, when 
suddenly appeared, perched on a comer of the tower, the well-known 
form of daft Humphry. He tiirew up his cap, caught it, and whirled 
it romid his bead wiUi every demonstration of joyous extravagance. 
** Homh !" shouted he, with a distinct and shrill enunciation, which 
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might be heard to the veiy extremities of the crowd. '* Hurrah foi 
sir William Bradahaigh !— he is come agaia !— 4iurrah, neighbours !— 

In, in!" 

He ran round the battlements, using yiolent vociferations to the 
multitude. On hearing this news, numbers entered the gate pett-mell, 
carrying with them, some who would fain have acted with more dis- 
cretion, by watching the issue warily and out of harm's way. Of this 
class was our stout-fisted frfehd. Darby Qrim, nHio, though of a well- 
composed valour when fidrly tested, was yet slow to move, and cared 
not to thrust his fingers uselessly into a broil. 

The first party that entered was met by Humphry. 

** Pick-axes and spades !" cried he, flourishing a stout staff. " To 
the dungeon! — come along, come along!" — So far from accelerating 
their speed, this address seemed at once to suspend all further pro- 
gress. They gazed at each other — ^none wist what to do, naturally 
not overburdened with confidence in the discretion of their guide. 
Suddenly checking himself, he stood as erect as the nature of his form 
would aidmit before the astonished auditors. 

*' Ye lazy caterpillars ! ye cowardly scum of humanity ! if ye follow 
me not, I '11 rouse the Welsh bull-dogs. Sir Osmund hath ta'en him 
to the dungeon, I tell ye ; and who is there that will not lend a hand 
to the rescue of sir William Bradahaigh ?" 

Grim was among the foremost of the inxadingarmy : on hearing this 
news, a latent spark enkindled his courage most opportunely into a 
blaze. Seizing a cudgel, he brandished it in front of his comrades, 
like one half-frantic, crying, " It is, it is ; I have seen him this blessed 
day ! — Hurrah for sir William !" 

** Hurrah i" shouted the crowd,* whose courage, augmenting with 
their numbers, soon manifested itself in an immediate attack on the 
cell, whence they speedily extricated sir William. Intoxicated with 
joy, they vowed a summary vengeance on the discourteous knight 
who had so vilely entreated their liege. 

Sir William's first care was for the rescue of his lady. She almost 
forgot her own sorrows on witnessing the joy that he evinced when 
once more folding his childen to his embrace. A short interval 
elapsed ere he sought his adversary ; but he had fled, along with his 
unworthy followers. Such was the wrong sir William had suffered, 
that his yet untamed spirit deemed it an offence too foul to be expiated 
by aught but the blood of his merciless foe. Armed, and with but few 
attendants, he hotly pursued him, and, as old chronicles (eU, at a place 
called Newton he overtook him and slew him hi shigle combat. Re- 
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turning in safety, he lived happily with his lady to a good old age. 
They lie buiied in the chancel of All Saints, Wigan, where, carved on 
the tomb, their effigies still exist, the rarest of the monumental anti* 
quities in that ancient edifice. 

The lady Mabel's hurt spirit was too sorely wounded to be at rest. 
For the purpose of what was then deemed an expiation of her unin- 
tentional offence, she performed a weekly penance, going barefooted 
from Haigh to a place outside the walls at Wigan, where a stone cross 
was erected, which bears to this day the name of *^ Mab's Cross." 
— forget Me JVot 



AGATHA GHERANZI. 

Br JOHN BIRD, ESQ. 

Ths joy of Mantua was great and undissembled at the approach- 
ing nuptials of the bravest of her sons with the fairest and most amiable 
of her daughters. Vincentio, the only child of the widowed marquis Pe- 
troni, had served under the viceroy Beauhamois, with honour to him- 
self and credit to his native city, and had even attracted the particular 
observation of the penetrating and sagacious Napoleon, by his cool- 
ness and intrepidity on several occasions of great difficulty and peril. 
The youth, in common with most of his con^atriots, had regarded the 
emperor as ^e destined emancipator of his country from her long slum- 
ber of thraldom and abasement, but a clearer knowledge of the charac- 
ter and views of that ambitious and selfish conunander had long taught 
him the iiillacy of his hopes ; when the reverses consequent on the 
battle of Leipsic dissolved the proud but baseless fabric of despotism, 
and restored the young warrior to the arms of a fond and doting &ther. 
The admiration that greeted his return to Mantua was loud and de- 
served. Toil and travel had but perfected the graces of his noble form : 
the ever-changing life and duties of a soldier had contributed only to 
ioster the enthusiasm of his soul, the ardent and generous impulses of 
fate nmture. He had tiod the red fields of war with unsullied step, and 
lor him its laurel had no poison. 

fint among tiioie who welcomed his return to his native dty were 
ihm long-attacbtd friends of his father, the count and countess Ghe- 
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ranzi, whoae only daugliter, with fomewliAt of a prophetic spirit, had ! 
been playfuUy betrothed to him in their years of childhood. Vincen- 
tio had left Agatha a blooming giri, lively as a fawn, and not less gen- 
tle ; he found her a lovely woman, whose beaaty fras her le^st perfec- 
tion. Amazed, delisted, enamoured, with flus natural ardour of his 
temperament he sought and won her affections ; and by fiunHies long ^ 
united in friendship, and rich in ancestry and wealth, what more could 
be desired than that cementing tie whidi the union of childr^, mutu- 
ally loving and beloved, was about to produce ! The count Gheranzi, 
it is true, was once heard to say, that, had not Agatha rejected the 
prince of Castel- Monti, his house might have looked down on that of 
Pelroni ; but a gentle remonstrance from the more generous countess 
silenced the latent discontent which this observation seemed to imply. 
On the other hand, the marquis Petroni, who lived but in his son, 
iiastened the nuptial preparations with an anxiety which seemed to 
border on folly ; but he was declining in years and health, and it could 
not reasonably therefore be a matter of surprise that he should be de- 
sirous, by the marriage of that son, to secure him from further wan- 
derings. Two days only were to elapse before the celebration of the 
holy rite, to which all Mantua looked fovward widi impatient joy, 
when the marquis was suddenly taken ill, and in n |jp|Jiniiiri breathed 
his last in the arms of his distracted child. TW «MWbe of the seiz- 
ure had deprived him almost instantly of^ttffpom^x of speech ; and, 
as it seemed, at a time when some (atal secret was labouring in his 
breast. The expiring struggles of humanity are at all times awful ; but 
when to the throes of nature are added the pangs of conscience, how 
dreadful are the last moments of man ! In vain did Vincentio attempt 
to tranquillize his wretched parent; even as his eyes gazed in death 
his looks were of sorrow and despair. 

The count Gheranzi assisted at the last obsequies of the marquis, 
with great apparent grief for his fnend and sympathy in the feelings of 
his successor; -and from his lips, after the mournful ceremonies were 
concluded, Vincentio received the only consolation which his heart 
could then admit — an assurance, that after such reasonable delay as 
reverence for the departed claimed from affection and duty, the nuptials 
should be solemnized. 

*< I tremble at delay !" said the mourner. 

" You need not," replied the count : ** I swear to you, by the soul 
of your lamented sire, that Agatha shall be yours." 

A few dajrs only had, however, elapsed when a marked change was 
•eeo in the deportment of the count, who now seemed to 9^ua the 
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young marquis as sedulously as he had before sought him. Dark 
whispers were abroad* that the late marquis, from extrsTagance and 
a propensity to gaming, indulged in secret at Venice and other places, 
was a ruined man ; and each succeeding day served but to strengthen 
affirmations which none ventured to deny. Vincentio, awaking from 
a dream of giief, found himself suddenly abandoned by those whom 
he had deemed his friends; while a host of creditors were loudly clam- 
ouring for the discharge of obligatioiis, the existence of which he had 
believed impossible. Alas ! the dying agonies of his father were now 
explained. He knew too well the ruinous consequences of his infa- 
tuated career not to reflect on the approaching misery of a beloved son 
with the bitterest remorse. He felt too late how fatal had been a 
rivalry, never acknowledged but always existing, between the houses 
of Petroni and Gheranzi; and how unavailing had been his endeavours 
to rear the tottering fabric of his fortunes by the desperate expedient 
of gaming, till, drawn into a vortex from which he vainly endeavoured 
to escape, he at last owed his ruin to the very means by which he had 
hoped to avert it. These unwelcome truths were but too soon revealed 
to the heart-stricken Vincentio. Far, however, from brooding over 
evils that were irremediable, he roused at once the latent energies of 
bis nature to grapfile with the calamity, and extract from the bitter 
draught presented to him a salutary balsam, if such might be, to aid 
and strengthen him in the hour of trial. The amount of claims he 
found would leave him in possession of a fortune too limited to uphold 
the dignity of his house, yet still sufficing in some distant spot to yield 
aU that love could desire. Would the count under such circumstances 
hold his promise sacred ? Alas ! his conduct seemed but too evident of 
his purpose. Would Agatha herself accept a portionless yet not degrad- 
ed noble? The question almost unmanned him. — "To lose her! — but 
no, I caunot, will not resign her ! From her own lips will I leam my 

fate— 4ind if she reject me '* The thought was too painful. With 

a desperation of purpose, in which the impetuosity of his temperament 
was but too apparent, he sought the villa Gheranzi. 

The sun was just setting as he entered by a private gate, that led to 
the gardens; and sunset in that 'delicious climate is a scene of splendid 
beauty. The richly-blending hues of leaf and flower were now bathed 
in a flood of light, as resplendent as fleeting. Tint after tint, gradual- 
ly receding in brilliancy, yet not less beautiful in the softer glow re- 
flected from that crimsoned west which the sun had now forsaken, 
frided into shadow, unbroken save by the vivid fire-fly, that seemed to 
triumph in the swift-falling gloom which veils the repose of nature : 
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ftnd oh, how lovely is that repose ! — ^Agitated as was the soul of Vin- 
ceDtio, the voice of passion yielded insensibly to the silent yet not less 
powerful influence of that sweet hour of stillness and serenity. 

" Alas !" he exclaimed, ** what is the splendour of courts or palaces 
to the flowery enamelling of nature — the blue o*er-arching canopy of 
heaven ? — In a spot like this — *' A light step interrupted his medita- 
tions ; — it was Agatha herself. 

" Vincentio here ?'* she exclaimed. 

•* Ay !" cried he\ seizing her hand with a melancholy earnestness — 
" I am Vincentio still— art thou still Agatha?" 

** I am," replied the maiden firmly. 

He sank on his knee, and pressed her hand to his lips. ** Forgive 
me, Agatha, if I doubted thee for a moment. I am a wretched, bewil- 
dered outcast ! Alas ! it may be that you are yet a stranger to my utter 
destitution and misery !" 

The tears of Agatha fell fast on his burning cheek. " That misery, 
Vincentio, could alone excuse this unmanly burst of passion. I know 
much — perhaps not all ; — tell me the worst." 

" I am ruined, Agatha ! and by whom ! — ^my fond, misguided father ! 
I might indeed" — and his eyes flashed fire as he spoke — '* I might yet 
whistle off these grasping creditors, and laugh their claims to scorn : 
they cannot compel — Away, away, unworthy thought ! — shall I out- 
rage the memory of my departed sire, and, to uphold my own name, 
abandon his to scora and contumely ? No, Agatha ! not even for thee, 
all angel as thou art, could I blast the honour of my dead lather !" 

** Vincentio ! my own, noble Vincentio ! dearer to me in fliis lone 
hour than in thy zenith of fame and fortune ! whatever be thy fete, 
Agatha is still thine ! — By yon blue heaven I swear never to wed ano- 
ther!" 

" My angelic Agatha !" 

** Nay, nay, my friend, I but renew a vow yielded under happier 
auspices. My faith was given to thee alone : — art thou not still Vin- 
centio ? — Let all things change but woman's love ! — ^be mine like 
yon glorious star, that shines more brightly as the light of day recedes !'* 

" Is this well done, young man ?" said the count, breaking hastily 
on their conference ; ** is it well done to intrude on the privacy of my 
daughter? — ^have the doors of my house been closed against you, diat 
you thus seek entrance by unaccustomed paths ?" 

** Your pardon, count !" replied Vincentio somewhat proudly ; " if 
to avoid the casual encounter of menials, who might look with scorn on 
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my altered fortunes, need grace or pardon. I knew not tbit I should 
be so blest as to meet my Agatha here. 

** Well) well !" cried the count abruptly, ** be your motives as they 
migfat» it is now time we should understand each other.*' 

Vincentio shuddered, but spoke not. • * 

The count continued, with some embarrassment : — 

<* You must be quite aware that our projected alliance is now at an 
end." 

** My (ather ?" cried Agatha feintly. 

« At an end ?" repeated Vincentio. 

*< The count does but jest with you," exclaimed the countess, com- 
ing forward. 

** My lady countess, we looked not for your presence," cried the 
count peevishly ; and for jesting, it wefe ill-timed on this occasion. 
1 speak with strong regret, but from a sense of duty which must not 
be controlled. When I promised my daughter to you in marriage, 
marquis, I pledged her to one of nobility illustrious as my own, and of 
wealth equal, if not superior. Prove to me that you are still the same, 
and Agatha is yoiirs." 

«* This is but mockery," cried Vincentio ; " you know too well, 
count, the ruin that impends over the house of Petroni : yet promised, 
my lord, are, or should be, sacred." 

« The honour of our house^demands it," interrupted the countess. 

«« Peace, peace, my lady!" cried the count: " you are too hot. 
What promises have I broken ? — all engagements of this nature are 
conditional ; and on one condition I am yet willing to fulfil mine." 

*' And whai condition is there," exclaimed Vincentio, <* that count 
Gheranzi can ask and I deny ?" 

The count seemed confused, but' the swift-spreading shadow aided 
him as he proceeded : ** I am not to learn that there are claims on the 
Petroni property which would absorb perhaps the whole ; nor am I to 
be informed that it is at your option to admit or reject them. Shake 
off these incumbrances." 

*' And shall I do so, count ?" exclaimed Vincentio, his eyes light- 
ening with indignation and scorn ; " and would you take to your arms . 
a MM\.who had renounced the duty, the reverence, the affection of a 
child ; one whpm the finger of scorn would pursue as a renegade from 
all that man holds sacred or woman glorious ? — Would you give your 
daughter* and such a daughter, to one whose wealth was purchased 
by infamy, whom the neyer-dying voice of an outraged parent would 
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haunt in hit halls of pride, aye even in the anns of love ?— *0h Aga* 
tha ! why am I compelled to this ?'' 

** It is enough," said the count ; " our contract is dissolved." 

" Dissolved ?" repeated Vincentio, in a voice of thunder ; " then is 
there no faith in man l^ • 

*< Remember !" exclaimed Agatha faintly. 

" 1 do remember," continued her lover, " that unhallowed bigbt, 
when, over the grave of him whose memory is dishonoured even by 
this parley, you, count, swore to give me yo.ur daughter — Nay, nay, 
hear me out — I was then rich — it matters not for words — I was es- 
teemed so — I was the honoured, the illustrious, the almost deified mar- 
quis Petroni. What am I now ? a suppliant — an outcast !" 

** You are too warm." 

" It may be so ; yet hav# I not cause ? — What reservation was 
there ? — none — by yon bright heaven I swear it ! — To me, rich or poor, 
was Agatha affianced, and at your hands, in the (ace of heaven, I now 
claim her." 

A dead pause succeeded, which the countess was the first to break. 

" Is this true, Gheranzi ?" 

" I have been absolved from my oath," the count slowly murmured ; 
" the holy father " 

" Name it not !" cried the countess passionately : " there is no pow- 
er, save His in whose presence we now stand, that could absolve a 
free-will vow ; and, oh Gheranzi !" continued his noble partner, more 
calmly, but with not less fervour, *< can you desire it ? If calamity 
nath overwhelmed the fortunes of Petroni, Petroni himself is still un- 
sullied, and the house of Gheranzi, by adopting him as. its own, will 
gain a treasure far greater than he has lost : — our wealth is ample." 

" And shall I bestow it on a beggar ?" 

" Oh shame, shame !" exclaimed the countess : " hear not,yincen- 
tio, our degradation ; hear not the wretched man, who for the vile 

dross of earth would barter even heaven .^-Agatha, Usten to a mother 

♦> 

<< Say rather to a father," interrupted the count, " since a mother 
so far forgets her duty. — Agatha, my curse, a father's deadly curse be 
on you— no knees to* me — " 

" Forbear Gheranzi !" cried the coUntess wildly, <* for the love of 
Heaven, forbear ! Behold me, thy wife, the daughter of a princely 
house ; behold thy weeping child, and him whom thy unhallowed 
words have stricken to the soul ; behold us at thy feet, and breathe 
thy horrid imprecations if thou canst!" 
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** If I can ?" cried the infuriated count. ** May, then, the curse of 
Heaven " . 

*' No, no, Gheranzi ! it will but recoil on youAwn head. — Oh, for 
the sake of her whom thy passion will destroy" — for Agatha now lay 
fainting at his feet — " for his sake whose noble forbearance in this hour 
of trial might shame thy unholy wrath — ^how ? speak you not ? — are 
all my adjurations vain ? — Nay, go not, Gheranzi ! — ^if we part thus, 
we part for ever." 

" Then be it so !" exclaimed the count. 

The countess looked wildly at him for a moment, pressed her hands 
on her forehead, and fell to the earth insensible. They hastened to 
raise her — alas ! in vain. In the violence of her emotioiT, the very 
strings of life had loosened ; a vessel had burst on the brain, and the 
noble, the generous countess was a corpse. 

The events of some succeeding weeks must be passed lightly over. 
The count was for a time inconsolable, and the emotions of Agatha 
were such as to endanger her life ; during this period the agony of Yin- 
centio was almost beyond endurance. The remains of the countess 
were borne to the family tomb with princely pomp and magnificence, 
which seemed intended as a feeble atonement to (lie dead for injustice 
to the living. Vain as is that last subterfuge of intruding conscience, 
it contributed to lull the remorse of the count, whose ruling avarice 
once more arose, as the better feelings of his nature grew less vivid, 
and rendered him as averse as before from the fulfilment of his en- 
gagements. The fading cheek, the dim eye, and the pleading looks of 
Agatha had less power over his will than the reviving desire of an al- 
liance with the prince of Castel-Monti, whom the knowledge of the 
altered fortunes of Petroni had emboldened to renew his pretensions. 
Vincentio, on the recovery of lus mistress, had suddenly quitted Man- 
tua, and was not yet returned. The count, reassured by his absence, 
had urged the addresses of Castel-Monti on Agatha with an earnest- 
aess which, in her enfeebled state of mind and body, the memory of 
her oath could alone have enabled her to resist. 

"These continued refusals," said he, one day, when the prince, 
again repulsed, had left the palace with some indications of resentment ; 
>' these repeated refusals, my child, are unkind and undutiful. Petroni, 
it is -clear, has wisely and justly abandoned his pretensions, and you 
ire now therefore free." . A faint shriek from Agatha interrupted his 
counsels — Vincentio stood before them. 

For some time no one found utterance for feelings which were bit- 
ter enough in all. 
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I stand before you, count," at length Vincentio said, ** poor, but 
stainless. I durst not risk temptation, even for Agatha. My Father's 
manes are appeased—his debts are no more !'* 

" And the wealth of Petroni is also no more ?" 

" It is nearly so, count.'* 

" You know my determination — ask me not to repeat it." 

" Will nothing then change it ? has the past spoken in vain ?" 

" We thought you had relinquished this fruitless passion," cried the 
count, evading the question ; " and the prince of Castel-Monti — '* 

**How, Agatha ! have you too forgotten your vow?" 

" A vow, Agatha ! — what folly is this?" exclaimed the count. 

" Vincentio !" cried the maiden, " I have sworn to you — I swear to 
you again, in the presence of my only parent, never to wed another. 
Oh, my father ! you must, you will, forgive your poor Agatha, for her 
sake who is now no more, and in whose blessed name I also yow 
never to wed even my own, my best-beleved Vincentio, till your con- 
sent shall hallow our union !" 

" You have been unwise in this," cried the count. 

<' Agatha!" exclamed Vincentio, <* though by this vow you have 
perhaps blighted my hopes for ever, I honour, I revere, the feeling 
from which it springs; and oh, if it be possible, I love thee more 
dearly than ever ! Say not, count, that we must part. Can I, ought 
I, to relinquish that hope wtiich, come weal or woe, shall shine my 
beacon, my guiding-star, through all!" 

" I will not be urged," replied the count, in great embarrassment ; 
'< let me know the present state of your fortunes ; if there be any 
chance of a retrieval, I may yet be prevailed on to comply ; but the 
honour of my house forbids me to bestow my child on one whose title 
is his only possession. In a week we will talk of this again." 

At the expiration of a week Vincentio again appeared, but with a 
gloomy earnestness in his manner, wholly different from his usual 
frank and unreserved deportment. 

"I find," said he, speaking with great agitation, "that there are 
certain sums owing to my late father which time and perseverance 
may yet recover." 

« It is well," said the count; " you talk now like a just and honour- 
able man." — Vincentio started. — " I will not deal harshly with you," 
continued the count ; " you are both young ; much is due to the me- 
mory of our late regretted countess ; and a year*8 delay will not be too 
much. If, therefore, on the festival of St Michael in the ensuing 
year you prove to me that you are in possession of liinds sufficient to 
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uphold your dignity, Agatha shall be yours. If, on the contrary, 
your efforts are unsuccessful, you shall on that day renounce your pre- 
tensions, and,,mark me ! release her from the further observance of her 
rash and foolish vow." 

** Your conditions are hard, I had almost said unjust," exclaimed 
Vincentio. 

" They are at least unchangeable," replied the count drily : " you 
know the oath that Agatha has sworn to me, and you know also the 
only terms on which my consent shall ever be yielded to your union." 

** You leave me, then, no choice," cried Vincentio mournfully : ** but 
may I not see Agatha ere 1 depart i" 

•* For what purpose ?" 

"Alas, I know not! — Oh, count, you little kncfwwhat you have 
this day counselled — Heaven grant that the issue may never recoil 
upon you." 

He sighed and departed. 

Agatha, informed by her father of the result of their conference, grew 
more composed, and by degrees regained much of that elasticity of 
mind which had shed its fairy beams over her earlier years. Natu- 
rally sanguine, and unversed in worldly affairs, she looked forward, 
with hope, almost with confidence, to the result of those efforts which 
she understood from time to time employed the unceasing attention of 
Vincentio. Of the nature t>ftho^ efforts little was known. His ab- 
sences from Mantua were frequent, and often protracted : but the few 
domestics whom he yet' retained, and who were ancient servants of 
the family, preserved a religious silence on all that respected (heir mas- 
ter: yet tbere were those who pretended to read in their dejected looks 
and faltering speech a tale of disaster and disappointment. The count 
himself observed that there was much mystery about the actions of 
Petroni, and even hinted his apprehensions that the hopes of Vincentio 
pointed to the same fatal source in which the ruin of his father had 
originated. After the lapse of a few months, however, brighter pros- 
pects seemed to open. It was ascertained that Vincentio had remit- 
ted considerable sums to his steward, and had even directed certain 
repairs to be commenced in his palace, which seemed to indicate an 
intention ef restoring it to Its former grandeur. Thus time rolled on 
till one month only of the stipulated period remained to be accomplish- 
ed, wlien Pelionf suddenly presented himself at the villa Gheranzi. 
Hit parfuits, whatever tbey had been, had much changed him. His 
looks were wild« his features haggard— and there was a degree of fero- 
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city in his manner utteily foreign to the mild and urbane digpdity of 
his former character. 

" I come, count, a suppliant, but to your justice rather than to your 
mercy. The task you have imposed on me is impracticable : either 
extend the time or reduce the demand. I have toiled when even the 
herdsman slept; I have dared that, which but for Agatha — and he 
struck his forehead with his clenched hand as he spoke — I had trembled 
even to look upon. — ^Nay, hear me out :-~I have amassed a treasure 
which ought, which must be accepted aira release fhmt further toil." 

" Name it," replied die count. — ** It is a good earnest," continued 
he, returning the papers to Vincentio, <' and requires but a little more 
exertion to secure the object of your desires. Nay, nay, no entrea- 
ties ; I am firm, Petroni." 

" Say rather hardened," exclaimed Vincentio, with bitterness; but I 
have done : I bow to no man. On your head be the consequences 
of this fatal hour!" 

Infuriated by conflicting passions, he rushed into the garden, where, 
at the foot of a temple which had been erected to the memory of the 
late countess, he beheld Agatha, seated and looking on the declining 
sun with a countenance in which peace, innocence, love, were sweetly 
depicted. He paused — he trembled ; the big drops of emotion chased 
each other across his pale forehead, as he gazed on her who, still un- 
conscious of his presence, seemed lost in happy musing. 

" With thee — with thee, Vincentio—" she slowly murmured. He 
was at her feet. 

" If you love me, Agatha — " 

" Vincentio, what means this ?" exclaimed the affrighted maid. 

" It means," said he wildly, " that I am again rejected, spumed, 
despised, by your relentless fether ; that, to gratify his ambition, bis 
avarice, he would force me on courses which my soul abhors. Oh 
save me, save me, Agatha !" he cried, his tears bursting forth in an 
unrestrained flood: "I am lost — dishonoured — wretched here and 
hereafter, but for thee ! Thy gentle hand can alone lead me back from 
paths which but for thee I had never trod !" 

"Vincentio, what mean you?" 

" That to win you from your father I must peril life, honour, my im- 
mortal soul !" 

" Oh frightful ! frightful ! speak not thus ! By what means can I — " 

"Fly with me! this instant fly! and I am secure and happy! — 
Happy ! oh what a word to express the bliss, the rapture, of possess- 
ing thee !" 
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** Vincentio, it must not be !'* exdaimed the maiden firmly ; « n- 
ther let us at this moment bid each other an eternal farewell than vio- 
late an oath sacred in the sight of man and of Heaven. Nay, nay, 
look not thus upon me ; fortune may smile on us yet." 

■* I cannot lose you !" cried he wildly : <* whatever be the issue, I 
must peril all." 

«* Oh Vlncentio, what mean you ?*' . 

" Ask not ! know not !" he exclaimed ; *< Fate thrusts me onward — 
whither I dare not look — ^You are the prize, Agatha, to gain whom nor 
earth bor heaven shall bar me." 

«< Oh hold, Vincentio !" 

** It is too late," he cried, as he imprinted a burning kiss on her 
lips; *' even this may be the last !" 

He looked on her with a countenance in which love and despair 
were strangely mingled, waved his iiand, and was out of sight in an 
instant. 

The agitation of Agatha remained long after the immediate effects of 
this last mysterious interview with her lover had passed away. Alas ! 
the more she reflected on his dark insinuations the greater was her terror 
at their impending issue ; yet, unable to comprehend or even to guess 
at the nature of his forebodings, she could but weep and wonder, and 
seek in the past noble career of Vincentio a trembling hope and assu- 
rance of the future. That he had left Mantua immediately on quitting 
her she soon learned. She could not, therefore, if she would, have 
sought him ; nor had she even the means of addressing a letter to him, 
as his old steward had owned to her, on inquiry, that he was wholly 
igaonnt of the place of his retreat. 

Time, which pursues its undeviating course through good and ill, 
passed on ; and a ibw days now only remained before the expiration 
of that period on which the fate of Agatha depended.' Nothing, how- 
ever, had yet been heard of Vincentio, and her fears augmented al- 
mott to distraction as hour after hour stole insensibly away. At this 
jnomentous crisis the count received intelligence of the death of a re- 
lative near Naples, with the important addition of a large property 
having devolved on him. With the ardour of one whose whole soul 
wae coneentiated in the acquisition of wealth, he gave orders for their 
immediate departure to take possession of his newly-gained riches. In 
vain did AgaUia urge the nearness of that hour on which her destiny 
•earned to rest. The count would hear of no opposition. 

** Respect for the dead, Agatha," said he, « would at all events « 
oblige us to postpone the nuptials. Indeed, we stand altogether in an 
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altered sitaatioii : if there was disparity of fortune before, how much 
i;reater is it now ?" 

« You would not break &ith with Vincentio, my father ?" exclaim- 
ed Agatha faintly. 

<* I am not yet called upon to keep it,** cried the count pettishly; 
** when Vincentio claims the performance of my promise, I shall know 
how to answer him." 

Agatha shuddered ; she read in her father's eye the wavering of his 
heart. Alas ! should Vincentio claim her hand at the appointed day, 
would her father fulfil his engagement ? and should he fail, what must 
be then her part ? — ^* To keep my oath !" she mentally exclaimed ; 
*« have I not sworn ?" 

They arrived at Rome in perfect safety ; the count elated with his 
good fortune, and Agatha proportionately depressed at the probable 
consequences of this seemingly auspicious event. There they were 
advised to take an armed escort to protect them from the brigands who 
were reported to infest some parts of the road to Naples, and whose 
depredations of late had assuined a more daring and atrocious charac- 
ter. The count, however, loved money too well to*part with it, un- 
less in a case of absolute necessity; 

** I have just learned, Agatha,'* said he to his daughter, the morn- 
ing after their arrival, ** that the prince of Casti will leave Rome to- 
morrow ; and as he is said to have considerable treasure with him> he 
will, of course, take a proportionate escort : in his company, there- 
fore, we may travel securely. — Why, girl, what are you thinking of?" 

" Of the festival of St Michael," replied Agatha reproachfully. 

" True, true ; the time draws near — two days only, I believe : the 
greater need, therefore, for haste, that we may reach home in time for 
Petroni, who will certainly not grudge to tarry for us a short time ; to- 
morrow, therefore, we start for Naples." 

They quitted Rome at sunrise, to be in advance of the prince of Casti, 
who, the count feared, would travel with greater expedition than they 
could command. On reaching the house of the Pontine Marshes 
where they were to dine, nothing, however, appeared of the printe 
or his suite ; and after having waited some hours for his arrival, the 
count had the mortification to learn from a courier who then passed, 
that his highness, from some unexplained cause, had deferred his 
journey till the following day. They had no choice, therefore, but to 
remain at a wretched inn of very questionable safety, or pursue their 
• rout to Terracina. In this exigency, the count, whose chief fears 
were for his wealth, of which he carried as little as possible, decided 
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on the latter course; and speed was too consonate to the feelings of 
Agatha to meet with opposition from her, even had her apprehensions 
been greater than they were. As the nightfall approached, however, 
the timidity of the count increased. 

<* We shall be late in Terracina, Agatha ; and, to say truth, I Uke 
not this mountainous pass : it savours of danger. — Nay, nay, don't be 
alarmed : — ^look, girl, to the end of the vista, and setf how gloriously 
the sun is setting — on Terracina, as I live, and the sparkling sea be- 
hind it !" 

It was indeed a scene of brilliant beauty, suggesting only ideas of 
peace and innocence. Alas ! that the loveliest haunts of nature should 
be profaned by the lawless rapacity of man ! They were already 
emerging from the pass, calmed and reassured, when a band of brigands, 
fully armed and masked, rushed from a cavenyn the rock and demand- 
ed booty. The count, in tottering haste, yet not without an inward 
struggle, handed the contents of his purse, which, to his astonishment, 
was furiously repulsed by the robber, while Agatha, terrified and trem- 
bling at his violence, sunk half-fainting to the back of the carriage. 

** This is but mockery," cried one of the party, in a dissonant voice : 
« we know you for the prince of Casti ; — ^your treasure, or you die !" 

"No! on mylife! on my soul!" 

" Peijurc not yourself, old man ; it will not save you here, and may 
damn you hereafter, if priests speak truth." 

<'No impiety," cried a hollow voice behind. 

« You are deceived, on my soul !" exclaimed the count, in great tre- 
pidation : ** I am no prince ; I am a poor traveller, whom you but 
vainly impede. — Drive on, postillions !" 

<* At your peril !" cried the brigand who had last spoken, and who 
seemed the leader of the band, approaching the carriage window: — 
<< we are not deceived, sir prince, and you escape us not. Your trea- 
sure, or you die!" 

«< Do I dream ?" said the count—" that voice—" 

*< Delay is death !" exclaimed the brigand, in a voice of thunder : 
«• will you yield ?" 

The count, seemingly paral3rzed by some inward emotion, answered 
not. 

*< Heaven forgive me, then !" cried the brigand, as he leveBed his 
carbine : " it is my last stake !" 

<* Hold ! hold!" exclaimed the count, as the ball entered his heart. ^ 

Agatha, reviving from her trance, looked up, as .the body of her 
dead father sunk on her knees ; and at that moment the mask fell from 
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the face of his murderer. It was Vincentio .'—Astonishment, horror, 
and despair were depicted on his countenance. She sunk insensibly 
at his feet. 

On recovering her senses, she found herself in bed, with her only 
female attendant weeping at her side. " It was then but a dream !" 
she exclaimed ; yet thy tears, Marina, and, oh ! that murdered form !" 
fixing her gaze on the dead body of her father, which, from want of 
room, had been deposited in the same apartment — ^* Nay, hinder me 
not!'* she cried, as she sunk back exhausted on the bed : " I must go 
to him — ^he is my only parent ! — ^Alas ! have I a parent ?" The sense 
of her bereavement was too horrible for endurance. Convulsions sue- 
ceeded each other with frightful rapidity ; and in a few hours she was 
reduced to the brink of the grave. 

Long did she remain in this wretched abode, hovering between life 
and death ; and indebted, under Heaven, for her recovery to the un- 
remitting care of the gentle and affectionate Marina. Of the past she 
seemed for a time to have but a feeble and confused recollection. The 
sudden alarm, and fatal catastrophe, passed at intervals over her me- 
mory like an imperfect image, pale and indistinct ; and once she saw 
or dreamed she saw, the figure of the murderer, through the scanty 
curtains of her bed. It was no dream : the shade of her farmer lover 
— alas ! he was now only a shade — hovered round her, unseen by her 
domestics, and ministered to her saiety ; he was, in fact, uncontrolled 
lord of the district, and his fiat was fate. Horror-struck at his crime, 
he had instantly fled the spot, leaving even Agatha, whose glance he 
dared not again meet, to the care of her attendants : but lost as she 
was to him now and for ever, her fate was still his ; and his first after- 
course was to track her steps to the inn whither they had conveyed 
her, and the occupants of which were the mere creatures of his will. 
Strange that the crime by which he had hoped to secure the posses- 
sion of her should have been the means of wresting her from his arms ! 
Retributive justice, though often slow, is not the less sure. Once, in- 
deed, a demoniac impulse, which her utter helplessness alone could 
have suggested, flashed across his excited imagination ; yet, fallen as 
he now was, his bitter feelings recoiled with horror even from the 
thought of injuring such angelic purity. He but lingered round the 
spot, like an unearthly being over the grave of his hopes, till the re- 
viving senses of Agatha warned him to be gone; when he departed, 
thanks to the inefficiency or weakness of the Roman government, none 
knew or inquired whither. 

Youth and an excellent constitution at length prevailed ; and Aga- 
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tha, now countess Gheranzi, revived to th€ itii^ery and desolation that 
awaited her. With a celerity, which seemed to spring from a dread 
of encountering the cause of that misery, she fled the scene of her de- 
privation, and sought that lonely home from which happiness was for 
ever banished. Here a fixed but serene melancholy succeeded to 
those paroxysms of grief which had shalien her frame almost td dissolu* 
tion. Yet, severe as was the task of again mingling with the world, 
she decliped not such consolation as friendship might yield ; wholly 
disregardiag, however, on the one hand, the splendid alliances which 
were urged on her acceptance, and, on the other, the counsels of those 
who would have persua*ded her to retire to a convent, and dedicate 
ber vast fortune to religious uses. Her sorrow was not of an ascetic 
character : to console the aged and miserable, to heal the wounds of 
sickness or misfortune, to feed the hungry, and to clothe the naked — 
these were the only alleviations to a grief which grew more calm, but 
not less intense, as the strong lights of her sufferings yielded to the 
soft shading of time. The perseverance of the prince of Castel-Monti, 
who only of her suitors continued to persecute her with unavailing ad- 
dresses, disturbed for a space that serenity of woe which the virtuous 
alone can feel. Even he, however, wearied and somewhat incensed 
at the firmness of her rejection, seemed at last also to have abandoned 
a fruitless pursuit. 

To the catastrophe of that fatal evening she had never adverted : 
nor did the public voice reproach her with a supineness, which was 
variously attributed to timidity or hopelessness of discovering the 
perpetrators of the deed. The crime was too frequent, and the atone- 
ment too uncertain, to excite more than a temporary interest. Vin- 
centio, ever in her thoughts, but never named by her, where was he ? 
— Did he still live ? — Could he yet pursue that guilty course which 
had led him to the commission of a crime, involuntarily, indeed, as to 
the person, but not the less to be abhorred ? Alas ! had he but made 
his peace with offended Heaven, his death were now the most wel- 
come tidings that could have reached her ; but his fate was wholly 
unknown : he had never returned to Mantua, and his faithful steward, 
heart-broken at his absence, had sought from the countess intelligence 
which, he believed, she only could give. It was a heart-rending scene : 
the tears of the old roan fell fast and unrestrained, while Agatha, torn 
by the conflict of warring passions, with difficulty struggled through 
an interview which recalled the past in all its vivid horrors. 

The prince of Castel-Monti, though seemingly acquiescent in the 
rejection of Agatha, had kept a strict but unobserved watch on ber ac- 
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tioofl. He had marked with aurpiiie the long eetraogement of Vin- 
centio, who, it was generally expected, would have appeared to claim 
the hand of the countess, now that every obstacle to their union was 
apparently removed. Long pondering on the strangeness of his con- 
tinued absence, he had been led to suspect that it was in some shape 
connected with the death of the count ; and the shrinking, the alarm, 
of Agatha, at some slight insinuations which he had purposely drop- 
ped, had tended to strengthen his suspicions. If he loved her less than 
when he had 6rst addressed her, he was not. the less desiroyi of pos- 
sessing her. His avarice was excited by her great accession of wealth, 
and his pride, which had been deeply wounded by her disdain of his 
suit, could only now be appeased by his final triumph. Could he but 
penetrate that secret, of the existence of which he was every day 
more firmly convinced, success was certain : once master of that, 
the rest followed of course. In this mood he had watched the depar- 
ture of Yincentio^s steward from the villa Gheranzi ; and determined, 
at all hazards, to profit by the occasion, he had, by the connivance of 
her major-domo, abruptly entered the presence of Agatha, while, her 
cheeks were yet wet with the emotions of that fearful interview. In- 
censed at his intrusion, she replied to his artful questions as to the 
cause of her disorder with a spirit and self-possession which, though 
they bafBed, did not the less irritate him. Finding, however, that he 
was but injuring the cause he had hoped to promote, he at length with- 
drew, breathing secret denunciations of vengeance against the unfor- 
tunate countess. 

The spirit that had borne her through this cruel attack faded with 
the disappearance of Castel-Monti, and a vague dread of impending 
evil, not the less painful because it was dark and undefined, took pos- 
session of her imagination. In that utter despondency of soul which 
so often follows strong excitement, she wandered into the garden ; but 
the balmy gale of eveMng passed vainly over her fevered brow ; and, 
abandoning herself to the Indulgence of feelings which could not be 
repressed, she sunk down on the steps of that temple which had once 
before seemed ominous of ill, and wept without restraint. Did then 
the suspicions of the prince point at the real murderer of her father, 
and had his features been marked by her attendants ? True, as Pe- 
troni, he was unknown to all except Marina, on whose fidelity she 
could at all hazards rely. But should he reappear in Mantua, might 
not the brigand be recognized in the marquis Petroni ? — ^Might not 
she at last be compelled to stand forward as the public accuser of one 
to whom her heart still involuntarily cleaved — ^ay, even to pursue him 
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to the death ? A deep ligh disturbed her meditation : she looked up 
— ^VinceDtio stood before her ! That eye» that gaze, riveted on her 
countenance in sorrow, in love, in passionate adoration, could be only 
hif ; bat the haggard &ce, the matted locks, the spare attenuated fonn 
that seemed to indicate the last stage of suffering nature, bore no trace 
of his former self. She hid her face in agony. 

** Leave me ! — fly, for the love of Heaven ! — ^This fiital spot will be 
your death." 

'* Oh might I but die thus,*' he exclaimed, gazing wildly on her, ** I 
were blest indeed !-^But it must not be ! I came but to look on you 
once more ere I yielded up this miserable being : — your pardon I dare 
not ask.'* 

** Oh yes ! yes ! — I do forgive you freely, and from ray soul : yet oh ! 
if you would not see me expire at your feet, begone ! — already, per- 
haps, your steps are tracked. — Ha ! a noise ! — Be speedy — for your 
life '" 

He heard it not, or if he heard, disregarded it; his soul seemed to 
have drunk in that sweet forgiveness, and to be venting its transports 
in humble praise and gratitude to Heaven. At this moment, the 
prince of Castel-Monti, at the head of her servants, rushed into the 
temple. — " It is he !" they all exclaimed, as they rushed forward to 
seize him ; but Agatha, by a sudden impulse, which the intense love 
of woman could alone have inspired, threw herself before him, and, 
hy gestures more impassioned than the words which died on her lips, 
commanded them to desist. 

** You know not what you do, lady !" exclaimed the prince : " it is 
the assasdn of your father !" 

** I will avouch him to be the murderer of my master !" cried one of 
the servants, coming forward. 

** And if my eyes deceive me not," said Castel-Monti, with a sneer 
of exulting malice, which he could not repress, " in that murderer I 
behold the marquis Petroni, the betrothed of his daughter." 

Agttfaa, pale, cold as marble, bovred her head; but stirred not. 

*<Lady, his touch is contamination," continued the prince : "leave 
WB to deal with him as he merits. The murder of thy lather can only 
he expiated by the blood of his assassin." 

** Oh fatal haste !" slowly murmured Agatha, disregarding the ter- 
pent-glaBee of the prhice and fte astonished looks of her own domes- 
tlet.— ^< Cniel Yhicentio f why fled you not ?" 

** I eame hot to die, Agatha; and thy forgiveness hae tevered tfie 
iMl fUk thai bound me to Hie : yet Petroni must not die a felon's 
L 
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death. Pardon ! aweet excellence !*' he continued, drawing a stiletto 
from his belt. 

** No, no !" she exclaimed, too well interpreting his fatal purpose, 
yet powerless to prevent it ; " not so, Yincentio ! — ^My life ! my for- 
tune ! — I will save you yet !'* 

He looked on her with eyes that beamed love, gratitude, almost 
exultation, as he buried the fatal weapon in his heart. Even as he 
fell dead at her feet, he caught at her upraised hand, and attempted to 
press it to his lips. Enraged at the sight, the prince snatched it from 
his grasp : — alas ! it fell powerless from his own ! — ^Agatha Gheranzi 
had ceased to live ! — Forget Me JVot 



THE HOUSE OF CASTELLI. 

BY THOMAS HABBAL, ESQ. 

A BKiGHTER day never blessed the fertile plains of Italy— a softer, 
lovelier evening never smiled upon, (lie bower of our first parents — a 
night of deeper glory was never pictured to the rich and fervid ima- 
gination of Hafiz, the bard of Eastern song, than that which preceded 
the natal morn of Castelli's heir. Every zephyr was balm, was per- 
fume. Who that has once witnessed the dark splendour of an Italian 
sky, when the early morn has disappeared, can forget its awful 'gran- 
deur — every radiant orb, perchance the abode of happier spirits, per- 
forming its destined evolution in the solemnity of silence ! 

It was in such an evening — such a night — that I beheld the marble 
ruins, magnificent even in their mouldering decay, of the Palazzo di 
Castelli. Yes, (he noble structure was then in ruins ; but, in the thir- 
teenth century, the period to which this little sketch refers, it was seen 
towering in all its beauty, its greatness, and its glory. It was then the 
hereditary demesne of the ancient family of Castelli. 

The hour of midnight was rapidly approaching, when its venerable 
possessor, the representative of a long race of heroic ancestors, walk- 
ed forth into the gardens of his palace to enjoy the cooling breeze of 
night. Those gardens, bad they been seen by the impostor Moham- 
med, or by the deluded votaries of the veiled prophet of Khorasnaiy 
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■light have been sighed for as the promised paradise. And what was 
the fabled beauty of the houris, compared with that of the one lovely 
being, whose sylph-like form, seen dimly through the shades of night, 
was raised with mingled feelings of delight, and rapture, and adora- 
tion, towards the brighter world above ? 

II piincipe di CastelU had been fatigued in planning and superintend- 
ing the preparations for the approaching day, in honour of the birth — 
the anniversary of the birth — of his son. The air was redolent with 
sweets — the breeze played refreshingly amongst the old man's time- 
thinned silvery locks. All around was bright, was beautiful ; never 
had he seen the stars performing their courses more gloriously in the 
heavens. He was happy ; — yet — and he knew not why — a shade of 
troubled feeling came across his mind. Again his eyes were raised: 
he beheld, or fancied (hat he beheld, over the great western turret of 
the palace, a particular planet, whose blood-red orb seemed to dart 
rays of lurid light upon the chamber of his son. What might the 
omen portend ? The prince had, in his early youth, been addicted to 
the study of the occult science ; and, although he had since neglect- 
ed the pursuit, he had never ceased to entertain a firm belief in the 
truth of its indications. Fear came over him as though he had been 
a child ; for his son, the last surviving hope of his house, was far dis- 
tant, fighting under the sacred banner of the cross in the Holy Land. 
It was daring the time of the fifth <«usade, under Louis the Ninth, of 
France; and Giulio di Castelli, with a chosen band of knights and their 
retainers, had joined the army of that sovereign, in the pious hope of 
expelling the Saracens from Palestine — of again forcing the crescent 
to succumb to the cross. 

The prince di Castelli, it has been said, had never withdrawn his 
£uth from the science of the stars. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that, amongst the chief persons of his palace — one to whom he had 
for years assigned a handsome suite of apartments — was a celebrated 
astrologer, named Felice II Dotto. To this sage, late as was the 
hour, the prince immediately determined to repair. He found him in 
his observatory, at the top of a lofty tower, which had been erected 
for the express purpose of enabling him more advantageously to prose- 
cute his learned and mysterious art. II Dotto was no tyro in astrolo- 
gical lore: be was deeply read in the works of Albumazar, the 
orientalist — he had studied under the far-famed Michael Scott — he 
was possessed of astronomical and magical talismans from Babylon- 
be had sympathetic stones, engraven with the heavenly signs, which 
were thought to have power over the spirits of the three regions — he 
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could di?ine by the rods, by the erystal, and by the antimohial cup- 
he was profoundly ikilled in the black and in the white magic, thoiigfa 
he practised only the lattei^r-and he had the angels Ri^faael, and 
Gabriel, and Uriel, and Zequiel, under his command. 

**I1 Dotto!*' said the prince di Castelli^ as he entered the obserra- 
tory : — ** II Dotto !** he repeated ; but the mystical adept, absorbed in 
meditation over an astrological figure of the heavens that lay before 
him, heard him or heeded him not. **I1 Dotto!" exclaimed the 
prince, in a louder and somewhat impatient tone; when at length the 
sage looked up, and the prince continued : " Seest thou yon baleful 
planet streaming its red and fiery glare over the western turret ? Doth 
it bode evil to the house of Castelli ? Speaks it of death ? Tell me, 
what of my son?" 

** Await the arrival of another day," answered II Dotto : " twice to* 
night have I drawn his horoscope — twice have my calculations been 
broken ; some sinister influence prevails — let us wait another day." 

"Nay, but the morrow is the * birth-day of my son: give me the 
response of the stars to-night, or I shall not sleep—I shall not be 
myself to-morrow." 

Again II Dotto cast a figure ; but again he was unsuccessful. *< It 
avails not," said he ; " the stars will not be compelled ^ the time is not 
auspicious — I can tell thee nothing till to-morrow." 

" But thou hast other arts," replied the prince : " exert thy deepest 
skill. Fear not my courage ; I can face spirits of the upper, of the 
middle, of the lower sphere : command them, therefore, into my pre- 
sence, and let them tell me of my son." 

II Dotto would willingly have refrained from the attempt ; but the 
suit of his noble patron was urgent, was peremptory. On the central 
portion of the floor he spread a rich, but much worn, ancient carpet, 
wrought in India by the sacred hands of a Brahmin in honour of the 
druids of the White Island, from whom the priests of Brahma are by 
some thought to have descended. It was embroidered with the signs 
of the zodiac, according to the astronomical system of the Egyptians. 
In the first of the four corners appeared the figure of a fierce warrior 
gloriously crowned, and riding upon a crocodile ; in the second, 
mounted on a pale horse, a demoniacal king, with a leopard's face 
and griffin's wings; in the third, an archer, with a serpent's tail, a 
hawk perched on his right shoulder, and bestriding a dromedary ; in 
the fourth, an armed chief, with the face of a lion, bearing a lance 
and a flag, and spurring forward a huge dragon breathing smoke and 
flame 11 Dotto then cast the slippers from his feet, replaced them 
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'with a pair of perfiinied sandals, arrayed himself in a costly li^en robe» 
once the property of a famous Eastern magician, and covered his head 
i¥ith a coif of green and crimson velvet, from which depended three 
triangular lappets, terminated by tasseis of pure gold. With his wand 
of ebony he drew a large circle on the eastern wail of his chamber. 
Within the circle he inscribed certain cabalistic characters of myste- 
rious import. On a marble slab which stood near him he prepared to 
kindle a fire of aromatic herbs, odoriferous woods, gums, and spices. 
The fire was lighted, the sage's lamp was extinguished, the invoca- 
tions were pronounced, and the fragrant suffiimigation of the most 
potent spirits of the earth — Zeminar, the monarch of the north ; Gor- 
aon, the king of the south ; Amaymon, the king of the east , and Goap, 
the prince of the west — proceeded. 

The prince dl Castelli sat in breathless expectation on the opposite 
side of the chamber. Ere the charmed fire had sent up its last, faint, 
quivering, blue flame, II Dotto thrice again pas^d his ebon wand 
around the circle. At his request, the prince approached, and placed 
himself on a tripod in the centre of the embroidered carpet. The 
flame expired — the chamber was in utcer darkness — a silence that 
might almost be felt prevailed. Faintly and slowly, a low, distant, 
rumbling sound was heard: a feeble, misty light, as of the earliest 
dawn, occupied the circle to its fullest extent. As the light gradually 
increased, remote strains of military music broke fitfully upon the ear. 
The sounds approached — the light increased — the sun arose, flashing 
a blaze of heat and splendour over a champaign country. White 
tents were seen in the distance — the din of arms came on — the battle- 
charge was heard — two hostile armies met in furious conflict. The 
flhouts of Christians, the yells of infidelsi arose to heaven. All was 
wild confusion. The clash of weapons, the cries of the wounded, 
pierced the ear. Suddenly the field was cleared. Then again the 
galloping of horse was heard — a countless host of Saracens fled across 
the &tal plain — the banners of the cross, with the brave cavaliero di 
Castelli ttt their head, were seen, in quick and fierce pursuit — the 
tmmptft-sound of victory filled the welkin with its roar ! Instanta- 
neoitfly a mighty crash was heard — and Castelli and II Dotto were lel^ 
in the solemn darkness of night. 

tt m ^ • 

Visions of glory horered around the pillow of Castelli's lord. Yet 
were not the ilnmbers of the aged prince unbroken : they were feverish 
and disturbed ; and erer and anon the waking consciousness of impend-* 
ipg eril darted across his brain. The morning arose, fresh, briiUan^ 
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and baautiful. It was ^ happy mom of Giidio di CastelU'a birth. 
Gay flags, the proudly triumphant colours of the house of CasteUi, 
were streaming and undulating with graceful splendour from eveiy tur- 
ret, and spire, and pinnacle, of the palace. The columns, the statues, 
the arches, the fountains, with which the wine-clustered plantations 
were profusely enriched, were garlanded with flowers of every hue — 
full strains of music, and the peasants* song of joyr arose upon the 
gale — and in every quarter, near and remote, the heart's revelry abound- 
ed. 

The first repast was over, and the prince di Castelli was preparing 
to meet troops of assembled guests in the grand saloon of the palace. 
Whence was that bugle sound ? and whence that messenger covered 
with dust, and his foaming steed bearing him down the old avenue of 
limes ? It was a courier with dispatches from the Holy Land ; and 
his tidings were happy ones, for they announced a great and glorious 
victory achieved by the prowess of the young lord of CastelU over the 
hosts of the infidel. Joy ! joy to the old man his father ! And he 
was joyful— -and he Wewed the stars of heaven in their beauty— 
and his soul was raised iii grateful thanksgiving to the Supreme 
Lord ! 

There was high feasting that day within the walls of CasteUi's pal- 
ace ; and the song and the dance prevailed — and the purple mist of 
evening descended in the vale, and floated around the hills — and the 
bright, young moon arose, and, for a time, gilded with her soft and 
silvery radiance every distant object. The moon sank ; and, as the 
night came on, one dazzling blaze of artificial light Ulumined the 
gardens of the Palazzo di Castelli. Abroad, thousands of many- 
coloured lamps glittered in every tree: every flower-decked arch 
and column was thickly gemmed with their resplendent fires. In the 
Walks, too, and within the marble walls of the palace, rich festoons 
and chaplets, composed of roses and carnations, and hyacinths, and 
anemones, and every beauteous flower that Italians clime can boast, 
relieved with the tender, vivid, and brilliantly variegated greens of the 
jasmine, the laurel, the myrtle, and the geranium, ran from pillar to 
pillar, difiiising odours, and receiving lustre from transparent lights, 
displayed in never-ending variety of device. 

Amidst the breathing sorcery of the scene, whose is that blithe and 
airy form, arrayed in virgin purity, that rests with fond solitude upon 
the arm of the prince di Castelli, as he moves slowly through the ad- 
miring crowd ? Her soft and graceful air — ^her complexion, blending 
the fairest lily with the loveliest rose— her golden haii^— her full blue 
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eye« of Ugfat-— Mem to raise her above earth's brightest beauties. It 
is Rosaura, the young marchesa d'Obizzi, the orphan heiress of that 
great and honourable house. Around her waist is a zone thiclcly set 
with the finest pearls ; over her snowy bosom is a necklace of corres- 
ponding beauty ; within her hair appears one simple, modest rose of the 
faintest bella-donna tint ; and over her shoulders is lightly thrown a pale 
blue scarf. It was the very dress she wore, even to the rose and the 
scarf, on the morning when Giulio di Castelli left his paternal home to 
make war upon the enemies of the christian faith. — Rosaura was the 
beloved ward of the prince di Castelli ; she had nearly completed her 
sixteenth year ; she had been affianced to Giulio from her birth ; and, 
upon his return, she was to become the bride of him whom her young 
heart worshipped. 

The hour was late — the guests had departed — Rosaura, with her 
maid, had retired to her chamber — and the prince di Castelli, glad to 
escape from the fatigues of the day, went forth alone into the nearest 
orange g^ve of the palace. Wandering farther than he intended, at 
every step he inhaled the breath of flowers, and the garden air rushed 
upon his cheek in all its refreshing coolness. He was absorbed in 
meditation — all his thoughts were thoughts of happiness. On his 
return, the sparkle of fountains from the yet unextinguished lights met 
his eye; presently afterwards, the low and soothing murmur of a dis- 
tant waterfall reached his ear ; and, as he approached his palace, the 
soft and melancholy echo of a harp was borne upon the wind. The 
sounds were from Rosaura's chamber. She had taken her harp— for 
her heart, too, was filled with kind and gentle musings, and she had 
sung to it a sweet song of love. 

Chance, or some secret impulse, again directed the eye of Castelli 
towards the western turret of the palace ; and, blazing over it in por- 
tentous glare, the same blood-red planet that he saw the night before 
still shed its baleful rays. Notwithstanding the visionary forms that 
he had seen raised by II Dotto's art — ^notwithstanding the confirmatory 
news of the morning — notwithstanding the joyous revelry of the day— 
a shivering sensation passed over the frame of the prince. Again he 
repaired to the magician's tower; and there again he found II Dotto 
seated beneath a lamp of figured gold, that shed an almost dazzling reful- 
gence upon his turbaned head. A celestial globe of large dimensions 
stood before him; themes, and positions, and horoscopes, were confused- 
ly spread on the table. II Dotto had not mingled in the festive throng ; 
his air was grave, and sad, and abstracted. A spirit of anxious inquiry 
for the welfare, for the destiny, of his son, revived with all its force in 
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the bosom of CasteUi. Strange as it seemed, every sidereal calculation 
of II Dotto throughoat the day had failed. The ceremonies of the 
preceding night were therefore repeated In all their solemnity. The 
carpet had been spread — the fire had been kindled-r-the circle had been 
traced— the cabsdistic characters had been inscribed — the lamp had 
been extinguished — ^the prince was seated on his tripod — the chamber 
was in darkness and in silence. Soft music, as of the song of spirits, 
was heard : it was the self-same air, but slower in time, more plain- 
tive, more melancholy in its cadences, that CasteUi had heard from 
Rosaura's harp not an hour before. Gradually the circle became illu- 
minated : a stately edifice — CasteUi started on beholding; a pictured 
semblance of his own palace — appeared ; and issuing from its portal 
was a warrior knight — it was Giulio — leading a richly caparisoned char- 
ger. By the warrior's side was a lovely maiden — Ah ! it was Rosaura 
d'Obizzi ! but, instead of a robe of virgin white, which she had worn 
at the departure of her betrothed lord, she was attired in a sable vest 
and veil : her look was pale, mournful, and dejected ; and, instead of 
the cerulean scarf which she had bound upon his arm as the sacred 
talisman of love, the scarf which she now wore was black. In the 
far distance a shadowy and undefined form, of gaunt and terrific as- 
pect, arose. The aged noble shuddered ; perspiration, in large cold 
drops, bedewed his temples ; he groaned audibly — the phantom palace 
sank in one vast sheet of flame — all was dark and sUent as the graee! 

Rosaura slept sweetly ; but Castelli's night was a night of horrors. — 
Another morning dawned : alas ! unlike its predecessors, it ushered in 
no day of brightness ! The lark sang not in heaven — the smaller spe- 
cies of the feathered choir were mute — and the sun had passed his 
meridian before he shone forth in his wonted splendour. CasteUi was 
sad, but he gave no tongue to the anguish of his heart. To-mor- 
row — what was to-morow? It was intended as another day of rejoic- 
ing; for it was the birthday of Rosaura. The prince, troubled as he 
was in spirit, caused every requisite preparation to be made ; and in 
the gentle society of the young marchesa he sought for that consola- 
tion and repose of mind which he found not in himself. 

The day passed — the shades of evening had come on — the crescent 
moon was riding brightly, yet serenely, in the firmament, her glories 
now and then momentarily obscured by a light flitting cloud. The 
sky had not yet attained its dark deep blue, the stars were yet but faintly 
seen — when CasteUi, restless, impatient, and agitated, went forth» 
once more,io gaze upon the western turret. There — there — ^increased 
in magnitude and in power — still blazed that blood^red orb, whose raya 
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had first created coDBtemation in the breast of the widowed and now 
kmely prince. Once more— ah ! for the last time, he said— once more 
he would visit n Dotto in his tower ! 

IttYokmtarily — almost unconsciously— the prince di Castelli turned 
into a walk leading towards the chapel. He approached the sacred 
edifice with awe— he entered its walls with a sensation of dread : the 
close of the vesper-hjrmn died upon his ear, as the priest and the cho- 
ral train were about to retire into the cloister. Three waxen tapere 
burned in a recess before the altar; but the nave and aides of the 
chapel were lighted by the mild splendour of the moon* whose rays 
fell streaming through the richly stained glass on many a costly monu- 
ment and tomb. Contrasting with the variegated light thus produced, 
large and deep masses of shadow were formed by architectural pro- 
jections, and by the military trophies and monumental records of the 
departed great. 

In passing towards the altar, Castelli saw, partly concealed by the 
massy sepulchre of one of his most renowned ancestors, a female 
form— it was Rosaura's — kneeling as in humble and devout supplica- 
tion. A moon-beam fell upon her cheek — ^her full eye was raised to 
heaven — her lips moved — she bent her head — she breathed another 
prayer, another blessing on her beads. Whiter than the veil she wore 
was that cheek of pale and placid loveliness. Rosaura, when she saw 
Castelli, would have retired; but the prince stepped forward, em- 
braced her, kissed her cold forehead, pressed her affectionately, fer- 
vently to his bosom, and, without speaking, passed on. Scarcely had 
he left her, when a low, deep, hollow groan was heard. He started, 
looked around, and ere he could again reach Rosaura, the gigantic 
armed statue of a former prince di Castelli fell, untouched, from its pe- 
destal, immediately before him. The sound produced by the fall of 
the huge mass, with its clashing armour of steel, upon the stone pave* 
ment, was appalling. Rosaura shrieked : an ice-bolt seemed to pierce 
the heart of Castelli ; for a mysterious, awful prophecy, darkly con- 
nected with the fi^e of that statue, had long threatened his princely 
race. For a moment the old man supported himself by grasping the 
carved figure of a cherub projecting froni the angle of a tomb. He 
then turned to Rosaura, who had sunk motionless and senseless to the 
earth. The moon had suddenly become overcast ; and the only light 
within the chapel was from the tapers before the altar. Rosaura, how- 
ever, slowly but partially recovered ; and, with much difficulty, the 
aged prince succeeded in bearing her to her apartments. 

The midnig^t^hoiir had struck ere Castelli reached the tower of II 
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Dotto. The sage was seated, as on the two preceding nights ; but his 
raiment was blaclc — black from head to foot — and he changed it not 
during the awfiil solemnities which ensued. Few were the words 
that passed between Castelli and II Dotto. This time the stars were 
not mentioned. Every ceremony that had been before performed was 
gone through now with, if possible, more deep attention^ U Dotto 
seemed, as though he had been prepared, not only mentally but cor* 
poreally, for some great, some decisive event. When Castelli ascend- 
ed the tripod, II Dotto, placing a dried root of vervain in his hand, 
enjoined the strictest silence. ** Whatever you may see,*' said he, 
« whatever you may hear, retain your seat firmly, and let not the 
slightest sound escape your lips. To violate this injunction may be 
fatal." Castelli bowed assent. The trumpet-sound of victory was 
heard : it was heavenly music to the ear of Castelli ! and, oh ! how 
beautiful was the landscape which appeared within the magic ring ! 
The sun was setting, in all his gold and purple glories, behind the dis- 
tant hills. It was a sunset that only once beheld could never be for- 
gotten — it was a sight to transport the fond imagination into the 
sphere of angels and beatified spirits. Yet was it not a scene for the 
painter's pencil, or even for the poet's pen : it was too radiant, too 
magnificent, too gorgeous, too sublime; but, raising the mortal to im- 
mortality, it softened and expanded, and -gave to the rapt soul of Cas- 
telli the glowing, the dazzling, the awe-inspiring prospect of a future 
and a better world. 

<* Look again," said II Dotto ; " look, but speak not." The scene 
was changed. It was night — deep night — darkness that might be felt. 
Then came a strange unearthly light ; and then the vault of heaven 
was filled with shooting stars, and flashing lights, and flaming meteors, 
and vast globes of fire exploding with terrific sound ; and then the 
lightning's fierce and lurid glare, darting and hissing in arrowy and 
serpent forms, as it preceded the loud, rattling, crashing thunder-burst 
which shook all nature to its adamantine base. Castelli trembled — 
shuddered — but spake not. 

It was dawn — the mist was clearing from the hills — the sun arose in 
tranquil splendour. In the distance, on the left, lay the Saracen host 
encamped ; the fore-ground of the picture was occupied by the chris- 
tian army, busily marshalling for the fight ; and, elevated upon the 
right, stood the magnificent tent of the red-cross conquering chief. 
That chief was Giulio di Castelli. His attendant page had nearly 
completed the task of arming him for the field. The scarf— Rosaura'a 
iove-pledge-^was upon his arm. To place the casque upon the war* 
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Ylor*8 head wai all that remained. And by whom was that casque 
placed ? Not by the youthful page— not by the trusty squire— whose 
love as well as duty had bound him to his master's service. In the 
grim features — the gaunt form-^-of the figure by whom that office was 
performed, the prince di Castelli recognised the dim shadow which, 
on a former night, had met his then undistinguishing gaze. The form 
was Death's ! How cold was the thrill which ran through Castel- 
li*s heart ! 

Once more the scene was changed. The battle raged in all its fury. 
Conflicting squadrons, by turns, chased each other off the field ; and 
stiU, with desperate energy, the fight was maintained. Again the red 
cross triumphed — again the infidel was routed with incalculable slaugh- 
ter — again the air was filled with shouts of victory ! Castelli's heart 
beat quickly, loudly, exultiogly. Anon was seen the leader of the 
Saracen host, pursued at utmost speed by the triumphant chief— by 
Giulio di Castelli ! The warriors wheeled round and round in many a 
swift and mazy circle. And now the infidel turns his steed and rallies 
— and now the chiefs retreat a few paces — and now their meeting eyes 
flash fire — and now, with more than human strength, they hnrl the 
lance — and now they rush, horse to horse, hand to hand, sword to 
sword, in mortal combat. What were the feelings of Castelli's lord ? 
For a moment, by mutual consent, as it were, to recover breath, the 
hostile chiefs again retreat ; and then, again, in rapid whirl, they seem 
to burst upon the very spot — the charmed spot — where sat the aged, 
breathless parent. Ah ! now they meet more fiercely, more wildly, 
more recklessly than before. The sword of Giulio is raised — it falls 
to cleave the skull of the infidel ! No, not so ; by a dexterous move- 
ment he evades the blow — rallies — rushes upon his opponent. By 
their dreadful collision the chiefs are unhorsed : they recover — they 
fight— Giulio staggers— reels— is falling to the earth ! " My son !" 
franticly exclaimed the prince, rushing forward to receive him in his 
arms, and striking with deadly force against the wall of the now dark 
chamber. A shock, as of an earthquake, was simultaneous with the 
interdicted exclamation of Castelli — with his involuntary rush towards 
the magic scene ; and the tower of II Dotto rocked, shook, and trem- 
bled to its foundation. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦•• 

On the birthday of Rosaura there was mourning in the palace of 
CtfteUi. Its princely owner was no more; and Rosaura too— the 
leved, the lovely, and the gentle one — was in the kingdom of the 
Ikmed. She had met her lover in the dim visions of the night ; in 
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the depth of sleep her pure iplrit had paued away. GUiHo and Ro- 
iaiua were united m heaven. 

Ginlio had been slain in single combat by the leader of the Saracens, 
on the morning of Rosaura*s birth-day, as prefigured by the magic art 
of II Dotto ; and thus was fulfilled the prophecy — " When the staHu 
of the renoumed Antonio di Castjelli shall faO, the $onj thefathett 
and tJie bride, shall perish, and the succession of an ancient race 
he extinguished for ever,** — Forget Me JVb/. 



THE HALT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 

A Tale of the Spanish War. 

BY BOSS EMMA ^OBEBTS. 

The day's march had been long and wearisome, and still the ex- 
hausted party looked in vain through the lonely sierras in search of a 
human habitation. Roland de St Pierre, the commander of a small 
detachment of French voltigeurs, became aware that he had missed 
the direct track, and that it was useless to expect to reach the out- 
posts of the army on that night : he there made up his mind to spend 
the hours of darkness under the shade of one of those spreading cork- 
trees which made his present route a path of exceeding beauty. He 
halted his followers, and offered them the immediate repose of which 
they stood so much in need : unwilling, however, to relinquish the 
hope of obtaining refreshment after their harassing fatigues, the sol- 
diers rallied their flagging spirits, and desired to proceed onward, upon 
the chance of finding the hut of some goatherd, which might afibrd a 
slight repast to assuage the cravings of their appetites. 

It was a calm, lovely, autumnal evening ; all was so hushed and 
tranquil, that not the slightest breeze agitated the leaves of the forest- 
trees : the dull tramp of the soldiers alone broke the deep silence ; for 
toil-worn and faint from long abstinence, they had ceased firom iSbe 
light catches and merry roundels which had heretofore beguiled dieir 
march; and melancholy feelings, in unison with the sombre gloom 
around, began to steal over the mind of Uieyouthfhl comflaander, das- 
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lined to make his first campaign against the unoffending allies of his 
ambitious master. Roland troubled himself little with political ques- 
tions ; he sought to win rank and honour by the aid of his good sword, 
and had received his first summons to march into Spain with the en- 
thusiastic delight of a heart panting to distinguish itself in some well- 
contested field, and reckless what sphere was selected for the theatre 
of his achievements ; but he had that momiug encountered scenes re- 
volting to a mind unaccustomed to the horrors of war : — whole vil- 
lages stretched in black ruins upon the desolated plains ; farms, once 
smiling and piosperous, still mouldcrini; in the flames which had re- 
duced them to heaps of ashes ; human bones strewed upon the green- 
sward, and half-decaying corses tainting the sweet air of heaven, iha 
frightful relics of those devoted peasants who had dared defend their 
hearths and their homes from the spoiler's hand. 

Roland's unpractised heart grieved over the horrible devastation 
which greeted his shuddering glance, and he was surprised to find 
how deep an impression the ghastly spectacle of the morning had left 
upon his mind. No trace of war or carnage defiled the puiity of the 
landscape which he now trod. The gurgling runnel leaped clear and 
limpid over the rocks, its sparkling current unstained with blood, 
and nought save the perfume of the orange-blossom came mingled with 
the aromatic fragrance of the thymy pastures; yet was the solitude so 
profound, the stillness of the coming night so awful, that, in his present 
state of languor, all the characteristic gaiety of his temper and nation 
was insufficient to remove the oppression which weighed heavily upon 
his soul. 

The dim twilight faded away, and darkness, made more gloomy by 
the thick foliage above, succeeded ; wearily the voltigeurs dragged 
their jaded limbs along, and, just as they despaired of advancing farther, 
the sudden illumination of a moon upon the wane shewed them at a 
considerable distance a roof, whence issued a thin column of smoke. 
Animated by this exhilarating prospect, the tired party pressed fvirward 
to the spot. Upon a closer inspection, they discovered the promised 
haven to be an outhouse, lofty and extensive, which had evidently 
been attached to a superior mansion, now levelled with the ground. 
A broken trellis, from which the untrained vine wandered along the 
damp earth, fountains choked with grass and fragments of sculptured 
marble, shewed that the sword and the firebrand had performed their 
deadliest operationa ; but the work had not been sufficiently recent to 
diaplaj the moat frightful ravages of war : time had thrown a slight veil 
oyer ihiB wreck, and the moon glanced upon flowers springing up un- 
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cultured in a g^den which had been defaced by hostile feet, and upoD 
a rank vegetation of weeds, waving Uke banners from the prostrate 
walls. 

The high dark front of the bam-like building, which promised shel- 
ter for the night, frowned grimly in the. moonlight: the unglazed win- 
dows were secured by strong wooden shutters, and the most dreary 
silence reigned throughout the interior ; but a faint light, issuing from 
some of the numerous crevices in this dilapidated structure, gave to- 
kens of habitation, although the inmates, whoever they might be, pre- 
served a sullen silence for a considerable period, neiUier deigning to 
answer, nor seemiii§[,.ta||^, the supplications and threats with which 
the French soldfei^ ii fe j iia tely solicited and demanded admittance. 
Before, however, these r<High guests l^ad exhausted all their patience, 
a door opened, and the flame of a pine- wood torch threw a strong 
light upon the face and figure of the portress, as she stood upon her 
own threshold. Her tall spare form towered above the middle height ; 
but if Nature had mo«Aded it with a careful hand, its beauty was to- 
tally obscured by a cumbrous garment of sackcloth, girt about the 
waist with a cord. Her long gray hair, which streamed wildly from 
beneath a scanty covering of coarse black stuff, and the rigid lines in 
her gaunt countenance, gave her the appearance of age : but Roland, 
as he gazed upon her with an undefinable sensation of awe and won- 
der, saw that she had scarcely passed, if she had reached, the summer 
of her life ; and that there was also an air of dignity in her demeanour, 
which ill accorded with the meanness of her habiliments and the squa- 
lid poverty with which she was surrounded. A ghastly smile passed 
across her pale and haggafd face as she bade the weary party wel- 
come ; and though want, and wretchedness, and disease, had preyed 
with ravaging effect upon her features ; though her eyes were sunk 
in her head, her lips parched and wan, and her skin wrinkled and 
jaundiced, Roland perceived that she stiU retained lineaments of se- 
vere tnd almost superhuman beauty : and a vague feeling of the ex- 
istence of some mysterious danger came across his mind, as he ob- 
served the silent workings of that extraordinary countenance, while 
she bestirred herself with fearless alacrity to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of men, whose intrusion upon her solitude must have been any 
thing but pleasing. 

Ashamed of the dread which involuntarily crept upon him — since 
he knew the impossibility, from the depopulated state of the country, 
and the strong cordon of troops with which the province now occii- 
pied by the French army was surrounded, of there behig any coq- 
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cealed ambush even in this secluded spot — ^he strove to banish the ap- 
prehension of impending evil, and to make himself as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit ; still he could not withdraw his looks from 
his hostess ; and though not expecting to make any discovery from 
her answer, inquired whether she did not feel some alarm while living 
alone in so dreaiy a solitude. 

** What diould I fear?" she calmly replied : ** I have lost every thing 
but life, and that is now of so little value, that its preservation is not 
worth a thought. And why," she continued, " should I wish for the 
protection of my countrymen ? — they are more gloriously engaged in 
the great and holy cause which has armed all Spain in defence of its 
liberties." 

Somewhat reassured by the undisguised frankness of this speech, 
Roland contented himself with a scrupulous examination of the place, 
which he still could not help fimcying had been inauspiciously cho- 
sen for the night-halt of his party. Nothing alarming met his eye : 
the furniture was rude and scanty, the building ill calculated to conceal 
arms or snares of any kind ; and what could a band of nine stout sol- 
diers apprehend from the utmost malice of one woman ? Struggling, 
therefore, with the forebodings of his spirit, he ate his portion of the 
frugal meal which was set before him with a keen relish, but declined 
the cup of wine ofifered at its completion, from a natural antipathy to 
the fermented juice of the grape, and a particular aversion to the vin- 
tage of Spain. The voltigeurs, delighted to obtain food and rest, un- 
attracted by the person of the lone female who administered to their 
necessities, and more diverted than angry at her avowed enmity to 
their country, saw nothing to excite their suspicion; and their 'Com- 
mander, perceiving that no one participated in the uneasy doubts 
which pertinaciously clung to him, was unwilling to betray his dread 
of lurking danger to his inconsiderate companions, lest they might at- 
tribute the communication to some ignoble feeling. 

The repast ended, the young officer was conducted by his singular 
and painfully-interesting hostess up a ladder to a sort of loft, occupy- 
ing the upper part of the building. At first he disliked the idea of se- 
paration from his party, but perceiving that he could keep a watchful 
eye over them through several large apertures in the floor, he became 
more reconciled to an arrangement which would enable him to observe 
all that passed, without attracting attention by his vigilance. A coarse 
bed was spread in one comer of the room ; but, too much agitated to 
think of repose, he took up a position which gave him an uninterrupted 
Tiew of tl|<i pren^lses beloWf A wood fire burped brightly ; and within 
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the influence of its genial warmth the toil- worn soldiers had stretched 
themselves at length upon the floor, and, wrapped in their cloaks, re- 
signed their weary spirits to a death-like sleep. The lone inhabitant 
of the dwelling had withdrawn to a distant comer, and, in the fitful 
blaze, the dark drapery which enveloped her spare form could scarcely 
be distinguished from the inequalities of the floor which formed her 
couch. So profound was the slumber of the wajrwom voltigeurs, that 
their breathing was not audible in the chamber above : a dead silence 
prevailed, disturbed only at intervals by a rustling sound, so slight, Aat 
Roland deemed it to proceed from the wing of some night-bird sweep- 
ing along the eaves. The fire, unreplenished, began to moulder away, 
the figures of the sleepers became indistinct, and drowsiness crept 
unconsciously over Roland*s frame : how long he remained in utter 
forgetfulness of his situation he knew not, but he was roused by a 
clear sweet voice, singing in low yet distinct tones the following bal- 
lad : 

The Moors have rear'd their crescent high, the cross is lowly laid. 
And vainly to their patron saints the Spaniards shriek for aid: 
Sorrow and desolation reign throughout the bleeding land — 
But raise exulting shouts to Heaven, for vengeance is at hand I 

Our warriors He in mangled heaps upon the gory plain ; 
Our fathers, and our husbands, and our brothers, all are slain : 
But we will nerve our woman's arms to wield the flaming brand. 
And teach our proud and ruthless foes that vengeance is at hand ! 

« 

This lay was evidently a fragment of the countless relics of the event- 
ful struggle between the Spaniards and the Moors, which, in days of 
old, had so gloriously terminated in favour of the christian cause ; but 
the coincidence of the words with the peculiar circumstances in which 
he was placed alarmed the French officer : he groped his way, by the 
imperfect light, to the spot whence the sound proceeded. " Who and 
what art thou," he exclaimed, ** whose warning song has so eflectually 
chased slumber from my eyelids ?" 

"An enemy!" replied the same clear soft voice ; *'but one who is 
sated, sick of shedding blood ! — Force a passage for me through the de- 
caying panels of the wainscot, and I will set you free 1'* 

*' Stand aside then !" cried Roland ; and at one effort the worm-eaten 
barrier gave way : a flood of moonlight passed in, and revealed a slight 
fair girl, whose countenance, bearing a striking resemblance to that of 
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the female who had inspired him with such strong feeling of awe, 
though pale and thin, was still so exceedingly beautiful, that the admi- 
ring gazer could not fancy that it Had lost a single attraction from the 
calamity, whatever it might be, which had made such fearful havoc 
in the frame of her companion. 

«* Follow me," she cried, "and quickly : the delay of an instant may 
cost your life." 

" I will but stay to rouse my party," returned Roland, struck with 
sudden surprise to find that they had not already gathered round him, 
disturbed by the crash of the falling wainscot. 

" They will wake no more in this world," said the stranger: "look 
not to them, but save yourself. The poison has performed its work, 
and they are as the dust beneath them." 

Rushing to the ladder, Roland, reckless of personal danger from the 
lapse of time, threw himself into the room below, stirred the fading 
embers, and the blaze that sprung up, as it caught a fresh pine faggot, 
confirmed the dreadful truth. The pulses of the soldiers had ceased 
to beat; they breathed not — ^moved not; and their convulsed and dis- 
torted features told the horrid story of their fate. Roland stood shud- 
dering and aghast amid the senseless clay around him ; bdlts of ice 
shot, in rapid succession, through his heart. Were these inanimate 
bodies the late companions of his toil, men vigorous with life and 
health, who but an hour before had shared his march, stiffening in the 
cold grasp of death, murdered, and murdered before his eyes ? — Drops 
of agony burst from his brows ; and, drawing his sword in gloomy des- 
peration, he exclaimed — " I will stay and revengeyou !" The fair vis- 
ion whose voice had broken his repose had followed him to the spo^ ; 
and, preserving amid the appalling scene the same calm melancholy 
expression of countenance which seemed habitual to her, again ad- 
dressed him. 

" Justice," she cried, " claims this sanguinary deed, and vengeance 
is beyond your reach, unless the blow should fall on me. Strike if 
you will, and spare not; for dearer lives have fallen beneath the mur- 
derous weapons of your countrymen." 

The French officer slowly dropped the point of his sword ; he saw, 
indeed, that it would be worse than vain to abandon himself to the 
Indignation which filled his heart ; but, continuing to gaze upon the 
ghastly faces of his comrades, a^they lay, bereft of sense and motion, 
CO the earth which was so soon to, close over them, a sickening sen- 
•ttiim crept through his frame : he could bear no more ; and, clasping 
his hand acroft his eyes, moved from die spot. 
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His companion, taking advantage of this change of mood, seized 
his cloak, and drew hun to the ladder. They ascended it in silence, 
crossed the two upper apartments,' and gained the ground through a 
wooden balcony, furnished, according to the custom of the country, 
with a flight of steps. Roland, in a few minutes, found himself in a 
wild and tangled path, with his preserver still at his side. 

** I have saved you from death," she cried ; ** but my task is not yet 
ended. A secret avenue, which cannot be trodden without a guide, 
leads to the road at the mountain's base : I will conduct you thither in 
safety ; and, stranger, employ your rescued life in generous efiforts to 
meliorate the sufferings of the hapless Spaniards : interpose your au- 
thority in aid of the weak and defenceless, and snatch them from the 
wanton butchery which spares neither sex nor age. Look on yonder 
shapeless ruin: once it smiled joyously in the moonlight— once a 
happy peasantry crowded to its now broken walls, to pay the tribute 
of glad and grateful hearts to their beloved lord : a family, blessing and 
blessed, made the air around them melodious with the hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving — a gush of song for ever flowing, like the mountain 
stream. On the last day that tones of cheerfulness issued from human 
lips upon* that desecrated spot, we celebrated a festival — the betroth- 
ing of my elder sister — and merrily were struck the cords of the gay 
guitar^ and lightly, to the spirit-stirring sounds of the Castanet, our 
flying footsteps touched the ground. Suddenly an armed band burst 
in upon our harmless revelry. There was a grotto carefully concealed, 
wherein our anxious friends placed Estella and myself for safety : 
tlirough a fissure in the rock we saw the barbarians enter. I lost vi- 
sion, sense, recollection, when, vainly struggling with overpowering 
numbers, my father fell ; but Estella, incapable of moving, or withdraw- 
ing her eyes from the scene of slaughter, and acutely, miserably alive 
to all its horrors, turned a stony gaze upon the unequal contest, and 
saw, one by one, our parents, our three brave brothers, her lover, our 
friends and servants, perish by the unpitying hands of their assailants. 
The streams of blood, flowing down the pathway, penetrated the 
grotto, and, as I lay upon the damp ground, my festal garments were 
drenched with the vital current of all I loved on earth. The work of 
murder accomplished, the Frenchmen indulged themselves in pillage ; 
and having seized every thing of value, our home, our once happy 
home, was devoted to the flames. Vainly did we hope that the 
smoke would suffocate us in our retreat ; but the wind blew it away, 
and we were saved to execute a dreadful deed of vengeance. Three 
days passed, and at length, sated with plunder and with blood, our 
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merciless enemies retreated : the sound of their bugles died upon her 
ear, and Estella, the fair, the gracious, the idolized Estella, emerged 
from the cave, with her golden tresses changed to dull gray — the bet- 
ing radiance of her eyes quenched — ^her flesh withered away — the 
gaunt spectre of her former self. She swore a fearful oath upon the 
mangled pile of our murdered relatives, and fearfully has she perform- 
ed it. For every precious life taken on that fatal day, by her frail and 
feeble hands have ten been sacrificed. My spirit grows weary of this 
constant slaughter ; and when you refused the wine, and Estella, per- 
ceiving your suspicions, fled to procure the assistance of a trusty 
friend, the Holy Virgin, to whom I pray incessantly, urged me to eflect 
your deliverance, and I obeyed the mandate." 

The narrator of this horrible tale paused, and Roland, bursting into 
a passionate exclamation, turned round to offer his fervent thanks to 
the fair and luckless creature to whom he owed his life, but she had 
vanished : the broad road lay before him, and no trace of his conduc- 
tress appearing, he lingered for a moment and then pursued his way. 
The morning began to break as he trod the solitary path, and, but that 
he was alone, the agile voltigeur could have fancied the whole night's 
adventure a feverish dream : the rustling of the leaves, the twittering 
of the birds, were the only sounds that broke the stillness ; he missed 
the light songs and lighter laughter of bis late companions, and strode 
along, unheeding the distance, almost choked by the tumultuous emo- 
tions which crowded to his heart. As he approached the outposts, a 
dropping fire from the lines announced to the young soldier that pre- 
parations for action had commenced, and he only arrived in time to 
join his division, which was immediately engaged in a fierce contest 
with the enemy. Roland, wound up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, fought with desperate energy, striving, in the impetuosity of 
the onslaught, to banish the frightful scene which was ever before his 
eyes. The day, however, notwithstanding the bravery of the troops, 
was not auspicious to France ; evening saw the whole of the army in 
full retreat ; and Roland, when bivouacking in a secure position, found 
himself in a distant province from the mountain scene which had 
proved so fatal to eight of the most gallant fellows in the service. - 

The beauty of Estella and Magdalena, the daughters of the count 
de los Tonnes, was celebrated throughout Spain, and the tragic tale of 
their supposed murder formed a theme' for the minstrels, who, while 
dwelling upon their virtues and their loveliness, incited every generous 
heart to avenge their wrongs. Some of these popular lays found their 
way to the French camp. Roland needed no auxiliary to perpetuate 
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the recollection of these unh^ipy females ; his thoughts dwelt conti- 
nually on the fair form of Magdalena : insensibly he associated this 
gentle creature with all his future schemes and prospects, and many to* 
mantic visions were disturbed by the gaunt spectre of her stem sister, 
starting up, like a destroying angel, between him and his fairy hopes. 
Roland, a man, and a Frenchman, could not understand the possibility 
of owing his life to any cause save an impulse of tenderness in his fa- 
vour. Unacci|stomed to reflect deeply upon religious influence, he 
smiled at the alleged interposition of the Virgin, and admired the wo- 
manly contrivance which had so artfully veiled her own wishes under 
the pretence of obeying the commands of Heaven. Without too 
closely scanning his intentions, he felt an irresistible desire to snatch 
the ill-stared Magdalena from the horrible situation in which she was 
placed ; and already well acquainted with the Spanish language, he 
spared no pains to render himself so completely master of it as to en- 
able him to pass for a native. 

The fortune of war gave Roland the opportunity he had so long de- 
sired : he was stationed in the neighbourhood of the humble residence 
of the sisters, and, in the disguise of a muleteer, he ventured to ap- 
proach the fatal spot. Taking the same road which he had formerly 
trod, the bold mountain peaks frowned above him; the thick forest of 
cork-trees spread its umbrageous shade around ; and the ruined man- 
sion, with its grass -grown gardens, brought sickening recollections to 
his heart. Accustomed to death in every shape — ^by the sword, by 
the bullet, and by the axe; by lingering tortures, and by wasting plagues 
—often fighting ankle-deep in blood, and treading on the corses of the 
slain ; though lightly regarding these horrors, he never could banish 
from his memory the scene of that dreadful night, when, by the fune- 
ral light of the pine-wood fire, he gazed upon the blackening faces of 
his comrades, as they lay in death's ghastly embrace on the floor. 
Often in his gayest revel did the lights, and the music, and the wine- 
cup, vanish from his eyes, and the dark hut and the dead were before 
him. 

Now he was roused from his gloomy reverie by the same sweet, 
clear voice which had once broken upon a dangerous slumber : he 
looked into a green dell below, and saw Magdalena, kneeling at a 
wooden cross, surmounted by an image of the Virgin, and singing he^ 
early matin hymn. Roland Was by her side in an instant; and, with 
the confident vivacity of his country, poured out with passionate ve- 
hemence a thousand protestations of love. Magdalena, at first amaz- 
ed, distrusting sight and sense, and listening with apparent patience. 
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merely to be certain that she heard aright, no sooner caught the truth, 
than, starting from the ground, her fidr melancholy countenance dilat- 
ing wiA scorn and rage, she cast a look of ineffiible contempt upon 
the handsome suppliant, and clinghig to the rude altar before her. 



** But that I loathe the sight of blood, presumptuous miscreant ! thy 
heart's best vein should drain upon this outraged shrine ! Begone ! 
—judge not of me by the craven spirit that brought thee hither !" — 
And before he could make a single attempt to appease her just indig- 
nation, she had fled. 

The contemned lover lingered long and fruitlessly on the spot which 
had witnessed his disappointment : reluctantly obejring at last the dic- 
tates of prudence, which urged the folly of remaining to be discovered 
and sacrificed to the vengeance which he had provoked, he slowly 
and sullenly retreated. Though no longer daring to entertain a hope 
of inducing the fair Spaniard to exchange her dreary solitude for a life 
of luxury and ease, still the image of Magdalena haunted his ima- 
gination ; her dazzling beauty, her noble sentiments, her touching 
history, could not, would not, be forgotten. A third time the means of 
visiting her dwelling-place presented themselves ; and, almost without 
a purpose, Roland again approached the ruined hovel : — he found her 
grave ! A mound of green turf, a rude cross, inscribed with her name 
and age, marked the last resting place of one of Spain's fairest flowers. 
Her sister had assumed a soldier's habit, and had joined the Guerillas. 
— Forget Me JVot, 



GOOD-HEARTED PEOPLE. 

BY MBS HOFLANP. 

There is no attribute, or quality, so universally laid claim to, as 
that of a good heart. People 4he most opposite in temper, conduct, 
principles, and professions, alike appropriate this undefined (perhaps 
undefinable) characteristic; and, what is much more singular, the 
worid admits their claims, and is perpetually found agreeing to the 
good-heartedness of those very persons by whom numerous classes in 
society are continually suflerfaig. Addison says, ** that when passion- 
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ite penoBA trexaUed good-nttured, it <mly argues tlie good nature of 
those who so designate them;*' and surdy the same 'observation will 
apply to tiiose on whom serious misfortunes have been brought by the 
crucA extravagance, or tiioughtless prodigality of their good-hearted 
connections ; and otliers, to whom daily trials are given in (he pas- 
sionate ebullitions, parsimonious restrictions, and peevish petulance of 
those who are termed, *< good-hearted people at tiie bottoni." 

Kindness, like charity, ** covers a multitude of sins :*' it is, indeed, 
the milk and honey of domestic intercourse ; and well may those who 
sojourn in this « vale of tears," hold it as the sweetest sustenance of 
life, and give liigher credit to those who dispense its Uessings, than to 
the severer moralist who neglects them. 

We can readily conceive that tenderness -and generosity are irresis- 
tibly attractive in their operation, and naturally entitle their possessor 
to the daim of having a good hearty for such an one will unquestion- 
ably be veiy dear to all around him. But yet, if this very amiable 
man dissipates the property it was his duty (and virtually his promise) 
to protect and improve,— if he condemn tiie wife who loved and con- 
fided in him, the children to whom he has given high blood, proud 
notions, and luxurious habits, to the miseries of poverty and depen- 
dance, though liis own profligate expenees and selfish indulgences, 
may we not justiy deem the goodness of liis heart questionable ; 
though, in other respects, he is the most amiable of those vrho claim 
the appellation? 

What shall we say of Mr Alton, who terrifies his wife, and electrifies 
his servants, by flying into violent fits oarage on all the most trivial 
occasions in life ; whose breezes at breakfast, and tempests at dinner, 
render the blessings of plenty, devoid of comfort ; and who revenges 
the offence received at one end of the town, by oaths and impreca- 
tions uttered at the other ; thus, by flagrant injustice, making the in- 
nocent suffer for the guilty — " yet he is certainly a good-hearted 
man ; he has been liberal to his wife's relations, and got his old cook 
into an almshouse ; and when his passion is once over, he quite for- 
gets it." But can those whose anger he has awakened by insult, 
whose hearts he has wounded by cruel aspersion, forget it ? Does the 
calm which succeeds the tempest refit the- vessel it has shattered on 
the rock, and re-animate the beings it has destroyed ? 

Mr Lowton never offends decency by the expression of fury ; he 
only fidgets, sneers, talks at one person and to another, in that calm, 
complaining, querulous tone, which implies that he is more hurt than 
he dioQses to express. The by-standers consider him injured and 
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unfortunate in some object too near his heart for exposure ; and thus 
an excellent wife and rising family, whom she has trained to obedi- 
ence, are reflected upon. The parsimony which renders this wife 
more dependant than her servants, and places his son in the most dis- 
tressing situation, is forgotten in the consideration that <* Mr Lowton, 
though he lives in the plainest way hfanself, gives money to every pub- 
lic charity, and speaks with so' much feeling on all the evils of life, as 
proves that although his private sorrow may make his temper a little 
odd, he is a man of exceUerU heart." 

Mrs Wasteall is « a charming woman, a really good'hearted crea- 
ture, always glad to see her friends, and in her hospitalities so splen- 
did, as to be admirable. Her gifts to the rich are sumptuous ; to the 
poor her charities are unbounded ; her dress is elegant, her patronage 
liberal; she is indeed altogether princely in her establishment." 
True ! but her subjects are not happy, for her dowerless daughters and 
her impoverished sons — the unhappy partner of her divided empire— 
to whom life has been long a struggle ; the creditors in distress from 
her delayed payments ; the equals mortified by her assumed superi- 
ority ; the superiors insulted by her display, all inwardly rebel against 
the decision they submit to. Surely, if home is the seat of woman's 
empire, she should not sacrifice it to a world which never can repay 
the cost of martyred duties, respectability, and happiness ? 

What a very dififerent character is Mrs Creeper : a mere quiet, do- 
mestic creature, whose highest pretension consists in being a good 
neighbour, and having of course a good heart. She has earned this 
title by visiting all the sick of her acquaintance, and amusing their 
hours of pain and their days of convalescence, by treating them as if, 
already dead to the things of this world, they might safely be trusted 
with the thousand little secrets and confidential opinions, picked up in 
the course of her visits, and intended to die even in their birth. The 
resurrection thus effected, excites more heart-burnings, cherished ma- 
lignities, and contemptuous recoUections, than volumes of scandal 
could supply, or any mode of open contention effect. They are re- 
ceived in the gloom of retirement, nurtured in melancholy leisure ; 
and whilst they banish the glow of cheerful gratitude from the bosoms 
of those who receive them, they lay the foundation of lasting enmity 
also towards their unconscious subjects. " I cannot feel sorry for my 
cousin*s misfortunes, nor shall I step forward, to assist him at this 
juncture (said a wealthy and good humoured widow) ; for Mrs Cree- 
per told me that ho spoke very ill of me seven years ago, when I had 
the fever. I would not get her into trouble, so I took no notice of it; 
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but it has always retted on my mind, and will at this period tie my 
hands, — ^because it mtut be true, for she is a good-hearted creature." 

Such are the constant efifects of good-natured communications from 
good-hearted scandal-mongers, who, either in the mere idleness of 
mental vacuity, or from covert malevolence, scatter firebrands and 
death, and giving that information which is ** twice cursed" in its con- 
sequences, yet preserve to themselves that invaluable possession of 
which they deprive others : and after efifecting the work of a demon, 
retain the character of very good kind of people. 

But so kind and considerate is the world in this respect, so liberal 
in its conclusions, and so little meriting the title of hard-judging, to 
which cynics condemn it, that we every day may hear the praise of 
good-heartedness given even to the positive violator of legal and moral 
obligation, not only the profligate spendthrift, and daring speculator, 
but the openly fraudulent bankrupt is frequently pitied as << a man of a 
very good heart, who somehow got into difficulties ;** and, within a 
few days, I heard a physician spoken of as "a most hospitable, kind, 
good-hearted fellow," by a gentleman who admitted that the doctor 
was living in open adultery, and left a virtuous wife, who had brought 
him a fortune, to starve in obscurity. Really, to plain people, this kind 
of judgment seems very paradoxical ! 

Almost all hard drinkers are privileged in asserting that they have 
good hearts. I know a country gentleman who is never mentioned 
without the endearing epithet of" poor" being prefixed to his name, 
followed by the assertion " that he is no one's enemy but his own ;" 
though every person in his neighbourhood knows, that bis wife, chil- 
dren, and servants, tremble at the ferocity of his manners when ine- 
briated, and suffer from the imbecility of his conduct at all other times. 
They know he is so debased by this wretched vice, that although 
superior by nature and education in early life, he has become, before 
its meridian, a disgusting mixture of the tyrant and the driveller, the 
spendthrift and the miser ; that, with a right to mix with the highest 
grades of society, he is attached to the lowest; and whilst he scatters 
money ^\ith profusion among those who are injured by the gift and 
it.« application, he can yet rack an honest tenant, refuse a weeping 
wife, and leave a meritorious son pennyless. This is to be, not only 
an enemy to a man's self, but to his family and even his own na- 
ture. 

Leaving the stronger traits of human character in which it is evi- 
dent that the scriptures speak no more than truth, in saying " the 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked;*' if we re- 
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turn to the more general traits of good heartedness (as the word is 
used in comm6n parlance), shall we* find that those who have actu- 
aUy rectitude of intention, and kindness of disposition, really contri* 
fibte, by conduct or example, to the happiness of society in the man- 
ner a truly good heart would dictate ? 

A friend of mine some years ago had the misfortune to marry a man 
whom all his acquaintance extolled as the possessor of an excel- 
lent heart, who, from the hour he entered a family which was a 
large and singularly happy one, has, on the strength of his good heart, 
made every person withm this family circle as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble. He advises the old, reproves and exhorts the young, and insists 
upon carrying every point in every house, as if he were appointed the 
** ruler and judge over all.'* To the wealthier branches he dictates 
how they shall spend and give, to the poorer how they shall spare or 
gam, and alike denies to all the liberty of forming an opinion, much 
less venturing oii an action he has not sanctioned. Since all are per- 
fectly aware that the Solomon abroad, is a tyrant at home, for the love 
they bare his amiable and altered wife, in many instances his imperti- 
nences are endured, and his suggestions acted upon ; in others he is 
properly reproved, and independence asserted ; when he never falls to 
awaken bickerings, make parties, create every possible uneasiness, and 
never rests till he has in some way put asunder those who are united 
by the bands of affection and consanguinity. 

The good heart of a worthy woman, who is single and therefore 
mistress of her fortune and actions, leads her to give away all and even 
more than all she can spare, to every new scheme of charity which 
reaches her. No one has presumed to doubt her right to do this, or 
the excellence of the motives which influence her; but unhappily all 
who do not enter into her views and contribute to her proteg^, are 
condemned by her with an acrimony, and reviled with an asperity, 
not yeiy easy for any heart to bear. ** I would not have your mean 
spirit for twice your fortune," said she, to a wealthy and truly generous 
dster, whose benevolence was regulated by common sense and pru- 
denee $ tfius exhibiting a temper at war with that spirit of forbearance 
which ** sufiereth long and is kind," and therefore the best proof of 
tme charity and of that disposition which belongs to a good heart. 

It appears to me, that the assumption now-a-days, passes for tiie 
fact-— tiiat good-hearted people are as common as esquires ; in conse- 
quence of wliich levelling system, the truly virtuous, pious, liberal, hum- 
ble, and affectionate hearts, wliich really dwell amongst us, and are in 
^n^^rotending goodness adsiinlstering to onr welfirn, remain undistin- 
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guifhed and untfaanked* Would it not be well to esmnine all wh« 
claim our suffrage by this standard, " are they selfish, or not selfish?" 
and according as we find this " easy-besetting sin" cherished or dis- 
carded, allow a right which perhaps the most deserving wouM be the 
last to claim. Instead of the oft repeated plea, to pardon for some 
peccadillo, because, « I may say I have a good heart," let us hear it 
conscientiously but humbly declared, " my evil disposition is cor- 
rected;" «« my violent temper is subdued"--*' I have imposed sUence 
on my slander-loving tongue" — " I have conquered the passion which 
would have led me to the ruin of innocence" — " I have renounced 
the extravagance which would have renderSi me dishonest" — "My 
charities spring from my self-denial, and are consistent with my cir- 
cumstances" — " I have subdued my avarice ;" or, <* I have resisted my 
desire of ostentation." 

Even when self-controul had effected the subjugation of that which 
is wrong, when the ** law of kindness" had become the great principle 
of our intercourse, and consideration for others had superseded s^fish- 
habits and self-indulgent sentiments, creatures so liable to relapse 
as the best of us are, could still have little to boast of on the «core of 
that stability, which is one of the characteristics of a good heart. I 
have not presumed to consider the matter in a religious sense, but 
merely looking at the phrase in its common acceptation, became sensi- 
ble of so much to regret, even among the better portion of the profes- 
sedly good-hearted, that I was tempted to expose the.fiUlacy of preten- 
sions calculated to mislead the young, who are easily enticed by ap- 
pearances, and dazzled by professions. Memory and observation will 
supply to the recollection of those who .have lived long in the world, 
numerous instances similar to such as I have brought forward ; but 
as it is natural to a young heart (and indeed one of its most endearing 
traits) to be willing to trust all who offer friendship, it is surely the 
part of true kindness to ask them to " try, before they trust." Hap- 
pily the touchstone which ascertains what is truly good and what 
has an evil tendency, has its finest sense in a young unpractised bosom, 
which is thus endowed with a power that counterbalances its inexpe- 
rience, and leads it to repose only on that which is excellent. It is 
therefore only necessary to say (yet a paramount obligation not to leave 
it unsaid) " avoid the wicked, and examine even the good'hearted,** 
— Amulet. 
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SIR EDGAR AND HIS FALCON ; 

A Tale of the Sixteenth Century, 

BY THE AUTHOB OF " LONDON IN THE OLDEN TIME." 

" Well flown, brave bird !*» 

Shakapeare, 

Of all the pastimes by which the highborn during the middle ages 
sought to enliven the gloom (not ui^frequent in time of peace) of the 
baronial castle, none were so fondly cherished, or so eagerly pursued ; 
none held so high a place in.their esteem, or maintained it for so long 
a period, as the "royal (for such was its high designation) sporte of 
hawkynge." It is singular, too, that no other sport has fallen into 
such complete desuetude. Chess, and draughts, and most, indeed, of 
the various games that beguiled the monotony of the castle hall, still 
amuse the inmates of the modem drawing-room. The athletic sports 
that delighted our forefathers have not yet lost their charm. Trials of 
skill in archeiy, although childish play compared with those of former 
days, still draw up together a "goodly company,** clad in Lincoln 
green (the only characteristic shared in common with the archer-band 
of yore, whose clothyard shafts flew from the mighty six-feet yew- 
bow) ; while, year by year, the stag-hounds are still uncoupled, and 
the merry greenwood, through the bright days of summer, rings with 
the shrill bugle of the hunter. Every sport and pastime has remained 
almost unaltered, save that, the knowledge of whose quaint and ex- 
tensive vocabulary formed the most indispensable part of the noble 
damsel's education — that sport, into whose " mysteries" the proudest 
noble was honoured to initiate his monarch's son — that ** gentle 
crafte/' whose many fascinations induced the dainty dame Jaliana 
Bemers, prioress of SopeweU, at the birth-thne of printing, to lay aside 
her missal and rosaiy to indite with her own fair hand the "Boke of 
Seynte Alban," which is now, save to the antiquary, almost unknown. 
We will, therefore, deiar reader, take you into the mews, and give 
you some notion of that pastime, which, for more than five centuries, 
was the most cherished sport of our ancestors. When we remember 
.fvbat limited spurces of amusement pur ancestors possessed, and what 
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peculiar charms all out-door sports must have exhibited to the inha- 
bitants of the high-walled, close-pent castle, through whose narrow 
windows even the bright sunbeam struggled faintly and timidly, it will 
not appear surprising that a sport which necessarily led them to the 
fair open plain, or the still oxit-spread lake, or along the banks of the 
clear sparkling river, was hailed with delight. The noble unhooded 
his falcon with tenfold glee, as his proud eye wandered over the wide 
expanse that owned him as its lord ; and as the knight ambled beside 
his fair lady, ever on the watch to unloose her merlin when the quarry 
was in sight, and to . replace it on the broidered glove, after taking 
the prey from its talons, no wonder he exulted in a pastime which com- 
bined the in-door pleasures of conversation with the charms of pure 
air and bright sun-shine. The tastes of the nobles of the middle ages 
led them to consider wUd fowl as the greatest delicacy : now, it was 
by hawking alone, these could be obtained ; and what, perhaps, added 
the highest zest to this favourite food, was the remembrance that it 
was altogether beyond the reach of the lower orders. The bold 
outlaw, in de^ite of a folio of forest laws written in blood, ranged the 
green- wood, and, almost before the eyes of the feudal lord, bore off the 
" hart of Greece," a trophy of his trusty bow ond well-fledged arrow ; 
but ** hem, perdrich, and plovere" were beybnd his aim ; and money 
to buy, and time and skjll to train the falcon, were alike denied him. 
Hawking thus became emphatically the sport of the high-bom ; and 
when, subsequently, the various species of hawks were assigned to 
the various gradations of rank, " the gerfalcon for a king ; the falcon 
gentle for a prince ; the falcon of the rock for a duke ; the sacret for a 
knight ; the merlin for a lady ; the lanere for a squire," it became a 
species of heraldry ; and the falcon on the wrist indicated the rank of 
the noble no less than his armorial bearings. 

And intelligent and attached were these feathered favourites, and 
capable of a high degree of education. <* Well manned* as a sparrow 
hawk," was a proverb that illustrated to the minds of our ancestors the 
highest possible docility ; and many a troubadour, in the songs addres- 
sed to his lady, bade her remark in the upturned gaze and eager glance 
of her merlin, a transcript of his own ever watchful observance ; and 
many a lesson of respectful demeanor was read by age to youth from 
the swift attention with which the falcon obeyed the call of his mas- 
,tcr; while the delicate. shape, brilliant eyes, and graceful carriage of 
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these beautiful birds, furnished the poets of the middle ages with a 
ivhole vocabulary of similies as necessary to the due celebration of 
beauty, as roses and lilies have been to the rhymesters of later days. 
As hawks were now exclusively appropriated to high rank, the greatest 
possible care was bestowed on them ; and the mews in every castle was 
an establishment of great extent and charge. The birds were con- 
stantly washed; every care was taken to preserve the smooth glossiness 
of their feathers ; great attention was paid to their diet. Charms and 
spells, consisting of texts of holy writ, were collected in abundance to 
shield them from every real or imagined danger. The law, too, inter- 
posed her protecting arm ; the stealing a hawk, or concealing her after 
proclamation by the sheriff, was/e/ony; and the mere taking her eggs, 
was punished with the enormous infliction of imprisonment for a year 
and a day. And gallantly bedecked were these valued birds, when 
transferred from their perch in the mews, to the broidered glove of 
lady or noble. The skill of the goldsmith or broiderer was invoked to 
add to their splendour, though they could not add to their beauty. 
The hood (mostly drawn over her eyes when the hawk was carried 
abroad) was of silk knitting, often exquisitely embroidered ; the collar, 
to which it was fastened, was of the most exquisite goldsmith's work ; 
round each of the legs was a leathern ring, termed a bewit, from 
whence depended twi> bells " of even weight, but in sound, one a 
semitone below the other." Indeed, Dame Juliana Bemers is very 
particular on this point, " sparrowe hawkes' belles," says she, in the 
Boke of Seynte Alban, " are chep6 enow ; biit for goshawkes' belles, 
those from Milane are beste, for they are soundede wythe sylvere." 
Beside these ornaments, — to secure the bird on the hand, thin leathern 
straps, termed "jesses," were attached to the legs, while a long silken 
thread, termed the " creance," was attached to one of the bewits, to 
hinder her from escaping when she rose into the air. Thus caref^lly 
bedecked, the custom of bearing the falcon on wrist was adopted by 
every one of the prvileged classes. Knight and noble never were 
seen in public without this important distinction. The romaunt writers 
always represent the Queen of Faerie as appearing with merlin on 
band ; and to part with his hawks, was considered by our forefathers 
the greatest sacrifice a gentleman could make. The earliest instance 
of the hawk being borne on glove, appears in the Bayeuz tapestiy, 
where Harold is thus represented. As a general custom, however, it 
does not appear to have obtained until the close of the twel'^^h century. 
From that period to the middle of the sixteenth, this custom seems to 
have continued. Long after this, though no longer borne on hand*, 
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on slate occasions the fak;0Q remained a favourite ; the mews was still 
an indispensaiUle appendage to the noble's mansion, and hawking a 
most cherished sport. The last mention of this pastime the writer re- 
collects to have met, with is in Lucy Hutchinson's delightful memoics, 
where she represents her husband, during the latter years of tjie pro- 
tectorate, as amusing himself with his hawks: — ^but it is time these 
preliminary remarks should give place to the hero and heroine of the 
story — Sir Edgar Fitzajli^ertoit, ai^d his good hawk, £i«iifORE. 

It was a gay scene beneath the old grey walls and frowning battle- 
ments of Allerton tower that the bright autumn sun opened his eye 
upon ; for Sir Giles Fitzallertpn, last Lammas day, standing with hawk 
on wrist before the high altar of Rivaulx Abb^, had n^de a vow to 
our lady, that the goodly tower and fair n^anor of AUerton, the only 
unentailed portion of his wide domains, should be the possession of 
that nephew, whose hawk flew highest, and best obeyed the call of 
her master. Many were sorry when they heard of this vow, and won- 
dered wherefore Sir Giles had made it ; for of all his nephews, none, 
save the eldest and next heir, Anthony, stood any. chance of success : 
and though his hawks were celebrated throughout the country, no 
celebration of good or gentle deeds did their master ever obtain ; for a 
churl and a miser was Anthony Fitzallerton. 

Father Christopher, too, the portly Abbot of Rivaulx, read Sir Giles 
a long homily on his rash vow, and denounced, with much vehemence, 
all sports of the forest and river : but, alas, that homily failed in its 
effect ; when, three days afterwards, the old Knight met the worthy 
Abbot, ambling gaily along on his sleek mule, with sparrow-hawk on 
wrist, as eageriy engaged as a layman in the sports he had so fiercely 
exclaimed against. As it was now evident the opposition of the con- 
scientious Abbot arose solely from a wish to secure the goodly manor 
for the benefit of his richly endowed abbey. Sir Giles forthwith gave 
public intimation of his intention, and invited his neighbours, for many 
miles round, to witness. the sport. Still his domestics thought they 
could perceive an unwonted gloom on their master's brow, and an 
angry flush of the cheek, when Anthony's hawks wer& mentioned, 
which seemed to indicate he had already repented his rash vow ; but 
none dared inquire, for Sir Giles was fierce, and proud ; and moreover, 
it was well known, however rash the vow, he would keep it to the 
strictest letter. It was on the eve of the day appointed for the con- 
test, of which the fair manor of Allerton was to be the prize, that a 
young knight presented himself at the gate, and prayed admittance to 
his uncle, Sir Giles Fitzallerton. Who may describe the joy of the 
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old Knight, when he recognized, in this young stranger, the son of his 
favourite brother, and moreover, that he possessed one of the most 
beautiful and well-trained hawks that his eye (and it was a well-prac- 
tised one) ever beheld. The walk of the old tower that evening 
rung with songs, and laughter, and shouts of meniment, for Sir Giles 
bade a sumptuous supper be prepared, and caused a tun of malvoisie 
to be broached for those who s^t above the salt-cellar, and a barrel of 
stout ale for those who sat below it, that all might drink right merrily 
— ^ Success to Sir Edgar Fitzallerton who had obtained knighthood 
for his prowess in France, and success to his good hawk, Ellnore." 

And it was, indeed, a pleasant and goodly scene, while yet the dew- 
drops hung in a thick shower on the branches, and the throstle awak- 
ened her matin hymn, to see the falconers, in their rich liveries, stand- 
ing beneath the walls of the old grey tower, each with a falcon hood- 
ed on his wrist, and the greyhounds and raches in leash beside him ; 
while the gallant and noble company that came from afar to witness the 
sport, with waving plumes, and gilded bridles, and jewelled baldrics, and 
ladies in broidered and pearl-decked hoods, and kirtles of golden sheen 
gleaming in the upward sunbeams, and eyes that outshone the morn- 
ing, formed a theme for many a minstrel's lay. And when the pon- 
derous gates swung back, and the huge draw-bridge heavily descend- 
ed, the neighing of the palfreys, the tinckle of the hawks' bells, the 
shrill whistle of the falconers, and the merry shouts of the numerous 
company, all mingled in a wild but not unpleasing chorus. 

AUerton Mere was the appointed place; and thither came six ne- 
phews of the old Knight, each with falcon on wrist ; and the " royal 
sport" soon commenced. One after another the herons soared into 
the air; but high as they might rise. Sir Edgar's gallant falcon rose 
higher, and darting downward, with her sharp beak, forced the life- 
less quarry to the ground. There was one kingly heron that rose 
on so proud a wing, that-he seemed but a speck in the clear blue. 
«' Look at yon noble bird," exclaimed Sir Giles, exultingly ; " let AI- 
lerton manor be the prize of him whose falcon shall bring him down." 
The noble company looked with amazement on each other, for all 
knew that there was no creance long enough to permit the falcon to 
soar so high ; but young Sir Edgar broke his falcon's creance, and 
watched her with an air of calm triumph, as she soared, unfettered, 
into the bright sky, careless of the loud and malignant laugh that burst 
from his rival, Anthony. And right was his trust in the fidelity of his 
gallant Elinore, for the noble bird swiftly descended from her viewless 
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height, fast holding the lifeless heron, and laying it at his master's feet, 
again sprung joyfully on his glove. 

With merry glee and glad smiles did Sir Giles Fitzallerton now ride 
homeward ; and ere the dinner commenced, rising from his elevated * 
seat on the dais, he commanded his seneschal to bring up the grace 
cup ; and after drinking a hearty welcome to the noble company, twice 
did he drain the rich pigment to the last drop, for he drank "wassail 
to Sir Edgar, Lord of the manor of AOerton, and wassail to his brave 
hawk, Elinore." 

Days passed on, and Sir Edgar remained a cherished giiest of his 
uncle, when with Efinore on his glove, and his hounds in leash, un- 
attended and unseen, he set forth, while the morning was yet grey 
and mist- wrapt, to the scene of hid late triumph* He soon lost sight of 
the old grey tower, and unloosing his falcon, as a heron arose from the 
rushes beside him, leaned against a bank, and contemjilated the sur- 
rounding landscape. The gallant Elinore, swUtiy mounting, with un- 
erring aim struck down the noble bird, and resumed her place on his 
glove ; but Sir Edgar perceived it not. The mist had rolled away, and 
as the fair expanse of hill, dale, and moorland, in the farthest distance, 
the still lake reposing in placid beauty met his eye, he gazed, lost to 
every thing save that fair landscape spread olit in almost measureless 
extent around him. The heron lay unnoticed at his feet, the hound 
sat with upturned eyes, eagerly watching the birds as they rose into 
the air, and Elinore uttered her shrill cry, as she marked .the herons 
wheeling around her, and half opened her speckled wings, and unavail- 
ingly stretched her glossy neck, in vain attempting to follow them. 
Alas ! there stood Sir Edgar, with a mind full of glad thoughts, little 
recking what a day should bring forth. 

The table in Allerton hall was spread for the noontide meal ; but 
Sir Giles sat alone on the dais : — the evensong bell rung for vespers ; 
but Sir Giles knelt alone at the chapel altar, and the hound returned 
masterless to the tower. Next day, strict but fruitless search was 
made for Sir Edgar ; his beautiful falcon was discovered sitting close 
beside his mantle, which was found beneath the bank, but no other 
traces were discovered. Days passed on, and as no light seemed to 
be thrown on this dark mystery, it was at length tliought, that in pur- 
suing his favourite sport too keenly. Sir Edgar must have fallen into 
the mere. 

Sir Giles sorrowfully acquiesced in this opinion, and soon a stone 
cross on its banks ipaplored the- prayer of the passing stranger for Sir 
Edgar Fitzallerton, who lay entombed beneath its waters ; and ever at 
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nightfall, four white robed priests, with taper in hand, raised the 
solemn chant for the dead in his chantry in Allerton Priory. 

A few months only passed away, and the deep-toned death-bell of 
Rivaulx Abbey swung heavily and sullenly, startling the timid deer in 
tlie adjacentforest, while the hind ^tted his labour, and the housewife 
her diataff, to gaze on the gorgeous procession of spearmen with trail- 
ii^ lances, heralds with blazoned scutcheons, and white robed choiis- 
tUBy that graced in solemn array the funeral of Sir GUes Fitzallerton ; 
and then, Anthony, his heir, crossed with proud foot-step the threshold 
of the so long coveted tower : and to pay due homage to their new 
. master, with reverent but reluctant steps, the whole household advan- 
ced, the old fiilconer bearing on his hand, as the most valuable present 
to the new heir, the beautiful fidcon of the lost Sir Edgar. What 
could be the cause ? That gallant bird, so gentle to every one, flew 
fiercely at the heir, and attacked, him with the utmost fury ! None 
inquired the reason, but many a significant look was exchanged; and 
when he precipitately departed, many a prayer to heaven for ven- 
geance was breathed by thd trembling lips of the horror-struck house- 
hold. 

Never after that day did Anthony Fitzallerton enter the tower, nor 
never did he permit a hawk to be borne in his presence ; he secluded 
himself from all company, and scarcely ever rode abroad. And soli- 
tude and desolatioB dwelt year after year in the ancient tower of Aller- 
ton ; the graas sprung rankly in the wide hall, where for so many gene- 
rations the song of the minstrel, and the laugh of the merry household 
had echoed ; and as the old fidconer, now its sole inhabitant, paced up 
and down its deserted floor, he almost fimcied he could distinguish the 
voice of his old master, as the wind sighed mournfully through the 
broken casements, and the owl hooted wfldly from the battlements. 
But if gloom enwrapt the old tower, a deeper gloom enwrapt the 
features of its ligfatfiil owner. He, for whom the cross had been rear- 
ed, and the service sung, was yet living, though an outcast from his 
inheritance and a wanderer in other lands. He had been struck down 
by the dagger of his rival eourin ; but death had not followed : and, 
while he lay senseless, some travellers passed by, who, unable to stay 
and await his recovery, yet unwilling to leave him, carried him with 
them to a distant part of die eountry ; there, after his slow recovery, 
he heard the news of his uncle's death, and his enemy's consequent 
possession of the inbefttanee ; and with sorrowful heart he turned his 
face towards the netrast sea-port, and with no wealth save a bold 
heart and a good sword, set forth to Flanders, 
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Ten years passed on — the grey moss had ahnost obliterated the 
inscriptioD on the cross beside the mere, and the bush that shaded the 
senseless body of Sir Edgar when strack down by his cousin's dagger, 
now lifted a tall stem, and the throstle built her nest among its 
branches, when King Henry, in one of his progresses into the north*, 
arrived with his numerous and splendid train in the neighbourhood. 
Again a hawking match was proclaimed, and Allerton Mere was the 
appointed place. Again the sun opened his eye upon a gay and gal- 
lant scene ; and, as the procession passed the deserted old tower of 
Allerton, the ancient falconer, with Elinore, now aged also, on his 
wrist, looked forth, perchance comparing in his mind the gallant array 
of that morning when the fair manor of Allerton was the prize of the 
▼ietor, with the splendid pageant that now passed by. And, wrapt io 
deep and sorrowful musings, the old man stood before the mouldering 
gateway, unconscious of the near approach of the monarch, while 
Elinore looked fordi with her bright intelligent eye, and fluttered her 
speckled wings, as the shrill whistle of the felconers, and the tinkle of 
the hawks' bells (well remembered sounds) struck on her ear. ' 

The last of our Heniys was always strongly attached to ^Id sports 
(and happy had it been for that age, had his pursuits been always as 
innocent) ; and as he approached the old tower, the surpassing beauty 
of Elinore caught his eye, and he called to the old man to follow him. 
Overjoyed at this unexpected condescension the falconer came forth, 
proud of the notice of the monarch, and still more proud of the noble 
bird whose beauty had been the cause. The royal and noble com- 
pany soon reached the borders of the clear lake : — the herons were 
roused ; each noble unhooded his falcon, when the King commanded 
that Elinore, alone, should be unloosed, that he might better witness 
her skill; and the old falconer, with many praises of her matchless 
training, threw her off his hand. The gallant bird sprung into the air : 
but the heron wheeled proudly and heedlessly around ; for Elinore, 
with the wildest cries of joy, had alighted on the hand jof a meanly 
dressed man, who stood unnoticed among the many spectators of the 
sport. And warmly did he return the caresses of the joyful bird, while 
the wondering company stared with looks of astonishment at this 
strange sight; for the lord of the fair manor of Allerton stood amidst 
his neighbours, unrecognized and unwelcomed, save* by his faithful 
falcon. The King beckoned him forward, and soon learned his whole 
history ; and how, too, that after many years n>f disappointment and 
wxiety he had rjBtum^d to England, when hearing that the King was 
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about to visit that neighbourhood, he determined to follow in his train, 
hoping to find a fitting season to detail his eventful history. 

It needs not to tell of the shouts of welcome that re-echoed within 
the old tower, when the long-lost Sir Edgar Fitzallerton took posses- 
sion of Allerton manor, nor to describe the joy and gratulation of his 
neighbours, when, soon after, the ample domains of his cousin An- 
thony, who did not long survive this public disclosure of his treachery, 
wiere added to it. As Sir Edgar was now a Knight of great wealth 
and consideration, the worthy abbot of Rivaulx sent him a most lov- 
ing letter, indited by his own hand, and sealed with the convent seal, 
exhorting him to shew his gratitude to heaven for this signal interposi- 
tion in his &vour, by his munificent gifts to the holy church ; hinting 
that a new altar service, and a kirtle for <* our lady," also a new set of 
bells would bft most acceptable presents. The four worthy priests, 
too, who, for the last ten years, had sung the service for the living Sir 
Edgar, also suggested how proper it would be to continue that ser- 
vice " in perpetuOf** by founding some well- endowed priory. But 
to all these suggestions Sir Edgar answered not ; for though he had 
returned from the Continent as poor as he had set forth, yet he had 
gained there more enduring, riches than perishing gold, for he had 
brought back with hipi a purer faith and . more enlightened practice j 
and soon a well endowed hospital, and well regulated grammar school, 
bore witness to the gratitude of the lord of Allerton manor. 

In a little chapel^ overgrown with ivy, and now falling fast into de- 
cay, the lover of ancient memorials may behold a time-worn monu- 
ment, on which placidly reclines an aged man, in his long furred gown 
and rich collar of knighthood, his right hand resting on a bible, while 
his lefl supports a beautiful falcon, carved with the utmost delicacy, 
the splendid chasing of whose bells and c'oUar seem to mark her as a 
cherished favourite ; — and such, indeed, she deserved to be — for it is 
the effigy of the brave hawk, Eliitori;^ and this is the tomb of Sut 
Edgar Fitza^lertoit. — »dmulet. 
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FAUSTUS— THE BROCKEN— GOETHE. 

BT GEOBOE DOTfTNES, A.M. FOBEiaN HONOBABT My.yP|;B OF 
THE MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY OF JENA. 

" Die Hexen zu dem Brocken ziehn." 

Fausius. 

German guide-books, such as we have, are very defective. Among 
the interesting objects omitted is the garden df Mr Yiehweg, at Bruns- 
wick, wherein reposes, beneath a planted hiUock df greensward, Campe 
— the delightful Campe^the friend and instructor of youth. From 
this garden there is, in fine weather, a good view of the distant Brock- 
en — ^the object of many a traveller's fears and hopes— one of those 
great natural observatories, which command extensive and beautiful 
tracts of the earth's surface, but which nature has enveloped widi 
*' shadows, clouds, and darkness," of perpetual recurrence — as if Jea- 
lous that her beauties should be too frequently and too lavishly reveal- 
ed to the gaze of all-scrutinizing man. 

We had passed from station to station throu^ the Hartz, gleaning 
ores and oral traditions from the hands and mouths of the ocdners, and 
arrived about three o'cbck in the afternoon, on a fine summer's day, 
at Ilsenburg, a village agreeably situated near the foot of the Brocken, 
and a favourite point of ascent. And certainly never was approach to 
fabled haunt of elf or fay, to blissful bower of Spenserian or Ariostean 
dame, adorned with more of sylvan beauty than capricious nature has 
bestowed upon the Ilsenthal — the ascending valley that condocts to 
the bleak and barren summit, chosen with much judgment by the 
wizard of Weimar, for the scene of the riot and devilment of the Wal- 
purgis-Night. Above this acclivity, on the left, towers the flsenstein,* 
a granitic rock, rising to the height of 230 German feet from the val- 



• St Welchen Weg kommst du her ? 
St Ueber'n Ilsenstein ! • 

Da guckt' ich der Eule ins Nest hinein. 
Die macht ein Paar Augen ! 

Fafstus. 
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ley. On its top, which commands a very pleasing prospect, is across, 
erected on the 14th October 1812, by Count Anthony of Stolberg- 
Wemigerode, in memory of his fallen eompanions-in-arms. On this 
rock stood in remote times an enchanted castle, wherein dwelt the 
rich and lovely princess Use, who still bathes every morning in the 
waters of the neighbouring river, which bears her name. Whoever 
has the good fortune to surprise her at the precise moment of ablution, 
is introduced into her castle, which still exists within the rock, and 
there entertained with regal munificence .* 

Beautiflil as is the ascent of the Brocken, or Blocksberg (as it is 
commonly called), the traveller becomes impatient long before he 
has approached the summit. Anxious to catch a glimpse of the envi- 
roning country on his way, lest a fog or storm await him on his arri- 
val, in vain does hc^ turn a longing look behind — the density of the 
foliage presenting an impenetrable barrier, even when he has attained 
a considerable height. It was dusk when we reached the point where 
the tree9 terminated ; all thoughts of a sunset view were at an end : 
yet as I looked down towards Schirke and Elend, the former of which 
was within view, enveloped in twilight's mystic gray, and up towards 
the bleak summit of the mountain, covered with huge blocks of gra- 
nite, that lay in fantastic confusion, like great stones fallen from 
heaven, I thought that these dreaiy haunts of Goethe's unearthly re- 
vellers could not be beheld under more favourable circumstances. 

On tiie very highest point of the Brocken is an inn built by Count 
Stolberg, and surmounted by an observatory. Within dwells a dread- 
ful old shark, who, in the courtly palaver of the guide-book, is said 
honestly to contribute to the comforts of his guests. His right-hand- 
man, demi-waiter, demi-conductor, who comes in for his share of 
equally merited laudation, is a compound of wiliness and wariness, un- 
matehed by any thing I have experienced in the worst parts of Italy,-— 
and as ehary of communication, when interrogated about the legends of 
the district, as a reluctant evidence wincing under a brisk volley of 
cross-questioning. 

Awaking about one o'clock, I found the moon-light streaming mto 
the chamber, so as to reveal the enormous thickness of the wall, and 
crept out through the window to take a few turns round the mansion. 
Something white was moving at a little distance among the blocks of 



* It is to be hoped that the owl, mentioned in the above qnotation, 
was not the love^ prineeM Use in her Walpurgis-Night attire. 

O 
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granite : ai it was not the Walpurgis-Night there was but little cause 
for alarm ; and, even if any had arisen within me, it would have been 
forthwith dispelled by the approach of a fine large dog, that volun- 
teered to accompany my circumambulation. To the young in years, the 
uninitiated in sorrows and disappointments, the colour of whose life is 
still green, to whom romance is reality, reality romance — to such as 
these, few situations (leaving the canine vision out of the question) 
.could be more calculated for producing the highest degree of romantic 
excitement. Eldritch thoughts of Freeshooters and Freebooters, of 
Wild Huntsmen and ErI-kings, of paynims and pine-forests, helmets 
and hell-broth, of witches upon blasted heaths, and warriors on embat- 
tled plains, of bats, and sea-cats, owls and cowls, would be flitting and 
flapping upon their imagination. ** A sadder and a wiser man" (as 
Coleridge hath it) , who had outlived the feelings of youth, which, 
until they have actually changed, are considered unchangeable—" a 
sadder and a wiser man," instead of bivouacking on the weird and wizard 
soil, would have crept back, like me, through the hole in the.wall, and 
reposed himself quietly in his bed again. 

The morning was tolerably favourable. From the top of the obser- 
vatory wo enjoyed an immense and varied prospect, which should 
however be seen before that commanded by the Righi, in Switzer- 
land. A dry enumeration of the names of places within ken would 
be here irrelevant. Treading in the steps of Mephistopheles, my bu- 
siness is with the eiry objects situated, I will not say near the inn (a 
diiefully matter-of-fact monosyllable), but near the summit of the 
Blocksberg. At a little distance from it lie two huge rocks. Station- 
ed upon one of these — the Teufels-ICansel, or " Devil's Pulpit" — 
the Archdemon delivers a sermon to the fiendish multitude on Wal- 
purgis-Night. On the other— the Hexen-JtUctr, or « Witches' Altar"— 
the " Powers of the Air feast together." The Hexen-Brunnen, or 
" Witches' Fountain," is not far from this. Before the hostelrie was 
erected, a hovel, a few paces removed from its site, afforded a sort of 
shelter to the wearied or weather-bound traveller. It is called the 
Wolken-HauSt or *< Cloud-House," a meet habitation for " Children 
of the Mist" — a designation to which those who frequent the heights 
of this mountain may justly lay claim. The real " Spectre of the 
Brockeh," that far-famed optical delusion, is said to be of rare occur- 
rence — a combination of circumstances, not easily found co-existent, 
being requisite for its production. 

In a week we were at Weimar. 

A few hours after our arrival at this miniature metropolis I had an 
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mterview with Goethe. There he stood, m his eighty-third year as I 
think, yet upright and vigorous as a man of forty, — his eye undimmed 
by age, fieiy and sparkling above all the eyes I had ever beheld, restless 
and penetrating, — while a quivering motion about the lips, even when 
utterance had ceased, seemed to indicate that the spirit was still speak- 
ing within him. His forehead is capacious, but not very remarkable 
for height, his nose well-formed. However the innumerable and deep 
furrows of his cheek and brqw told many " a Winter's Tale," and his 
entire physiognomy revealed the man that had lived not far removed 
from a court atmosphere. I presented my credentials, consisting of 
an introduction from an old friend and countryman of his own, now 
settled in Dublin, accompanied by a few specimens of the Irish beryl. 
While I gazed upon the extraordinary being before me, as he was 
reading the letter, I had some difficulty in admitting the conviction 
that he was indeed the author of a work,, which in my infancy was far 
from being a recent publication — I mean the " Sorrows of Werter," 
(a copy of which, dated 1778, is now lying beside me) — the author 
of " Gortz of Berlingen,*'* (that spirit-stirring drama, a translation of 
which was published many years since by one Walter Scott, Ad- 
vocate*'), the author of the comparatively modem ** Faustus." Wie- 
land is gone — ^Herder is gone — Schiller is gone ! He — the admired 
of Byron — seems as it were a link between the literature of the present 
and of by -gone days, — a sun, deserted by the system it was created 
to illumine, but suffered to shed its waning splendour upon this. 

After some common-place conversation, Goethe directed my atten- 
tion to an admirable bird's-eye view of Rome, that hung over the chim- 
ney-piece, the duplicate of one I had seen at the Jesuits' College of 
Clongowes, in the county of Kildare. During this visit I was intro- 
duced to the poet's (amily, our intercourse with whom rendered our 
•aojoum at Weimar very agreeable. Of bis eight children but one son 
survives, who is a Court Chamberlain. Mr Von Goethe is married to 
a lady of the Pogwitsch family, whose mother holds a high situation 
about the Grand-Duchess : two remarkably fine boys are the fruit of 
thif union. Madam Von Goethe is a person of exceedingly pleasing, 
affiible manners, curious about every thing relative to England and 
even Ireland, which are at Weimar known to be separate countries — » 



* Correctly — Goetz, or Gotz, of Berlichingen. A lineal descendant 
ef the Stalworth forayer, bearing the saqae name, inhabits his eastle of 
Ja^tbausen at the present day. 
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grett stretch of continental geography. There weie aUo aeveral 
strangers in town, whom it was interesting 'for birds of passage to 
meet : among these was a lady between whom and Goethe a Platonic 
attachment has long subsisted^ and a sister of Werter*s ChaKlotte» who 
still lives, and resides at Hanorer. Lichten8tein,the African traveller, 
and Yon der Hagen, the editor of iheJVlbehmgen^lAedt we had met 
at Jena. The former, who is at present Rector of Berlin Univer- 
sity, we again met at an evening party in the delightftll garden of Dr 

F , one of the State Physicians; the latter lodged at our hotel. 

He appeared to be a most amiable man, of great simplicity of manners, 
and ws to be seen carrying his children up and down stairs, and even 
out imo the street, in despite of all his leourning ; and it is but justice to 
state of the foreign professors, in general, that they are distinguished 
for urbanity and amenity of deportment. Blumenbach of Gottingen, 
a first-rate man — Wyttenbach of Berne, the patriarch of Swiss science 
— Nasser of EUel — and many others whom I eould mention, are all 
delightful in their intercourse : an evening spent in the company of 
such individuals as these, is one of the highest among continental en- 
joyments. 

The second time I saw Gtoethe was in his garden. On stated flbn- 
ings his suite of apartments ^is thrown open for the recepfion of com* 
pany, after the manner of a French' aoirSe. However, being invited 
for tea, which was at an early hour, we had the advantage of enjoying 
the Leviad^'s society beforehand, within the privacy of his own do- 
mestic cirflR We found him in a blue frock, and black straw hat, 
sauntering about with a friend. When all were seated he entered into 
famUiar conversation, contributing his quantum of entertaining anec- 
dote. It has been said that Goethe's colloquial style possesses a pe- 
culiar charm ; of this, none of coursQ but a German can be a competent 
judge. It struck me as being exceedingly plain and unambitious — just 
such as might have been expected from any native of the country gram- 
matically ac^ainted with his own language : he spoke, however, with 
great vivacity, and seemed very impatient of anything like interruption. 
** Mien liber Engel,'* said he to a friend who had ventured to correct 
some mis-statement, real or apparent, <* Du hist se^r gut; doeh lass 
mich erzahlen."* 

On entering the state-rooms we found a number of the principal in- 



late. 



* Literally— «< My dear angel, you are very good ; but let me te-. 
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babitanis assembled, together with several young British subjects, who 
resided at Weimar for their education. Books of prints, and other 
literary lumber, lay here and there. In a small apartment among a 
variety, of plaster casts, were representations of Goethe himself, and 
Schiller, supported on pedestals. 

The last time we saw Goethe was on a festive occasion, which 
lengthened our stay at Weimar. The morning of the Grand-Duke's 
birth- day is ushered in by an atU)ade, as the French would term it. 
So early as six or earlier, ^ chosen band of musicians commence play- 
ing in front of the Roman House — ^a favourite lodge in the fine and 
extensive park attached to the palace, where in the summer \^e gene- 
rally passes the night. Ministers and courtiers attend their master's 
levee : among these was Goethe, Baron and Privy- Councillor. Hav- 
ing descended from his carriage at a little distance, he walked quickly 
acrosi the gravelled area, where numerous spectators were assembled, 
threw off his green mantle, on reaching the vestibule, entered, and we 
«aw him no more. — Amulet, 
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THE QJUNPOWDER PLOT.'' 

(Compiled from original nnd unpublished documents.) 

Of all the plots and conspiracies that ever entered into the mind of 
man, the Gunpowder Plot stands pre-eminent in horror and wicked- 
ness. Whether we contemplate the imaginations of the men by whom 
U was conceived, the ability displayed by them in its gradual forma- 
tion, or their patieqce in pursuing the detestable design to its comple- 
tion ; we are lost in astonishment at the strength and fallacy of the in- 
fatuation that, reckless of all ties of humanity or affection, could un- 
besHatingly doom to instant destruction, so many fellow creatures, and 
buoy the perpetrators up with the Tain delusion, that their enteiprise 
was acceptable in the eyes of the Almighty, and desirable for the wel- 
fere f>f their country. 

O 2 
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The singular penevennee of the eosspiiaton b ihewn by the fitet, 
that so early as in Lent of the year 1608, Robert Catesby, who ap- 
pears to hare been the prime mover of the plot, in a conversation with 
Thomas Wintour and John Wright, first broke with them aboot a de- 
sign for delivering England from her bondage, and to replant the Ca- 
tholic religion. Wintour expressed himself doubtful whether so grand 
a scheme could be accomplished, when Catesby informed him that he 
had projected a plan for tiiat purpose, which was no less tiian to blow 
up the Parliament House with gunpowder ; for that t?iere, they bad 
done all the injuries to the Catholics, and that God had designed that 
phce for their punishment. 

Wintour consented to join in the scheme, and, at the suggestion of 
Catesby, went over to Flanders to arrange some preliminary afl&irs 
there, and to communicate the design to Mr Fawkes, who was per- 
sonally known to Catesby. At Ostend, Wintour was introduced to 
Mr Fawkes by Sir Wm Stanley, who represented him as a fit man, 
both for counsel and execution, to engage in any thing that might be 
resolved on. Guy Fawkes was a man of desperate character. In his 
person he was tall and athletic, his countenance was manly, and the 
determined expression of his features was not a little heightened by a 
profusion of brown hair and an auburn- coloured beard. He was de- 
scended from a respectable family in Yorkshire, and haviiig soon 
squandered the property he inherited at the decease of his father, his 
restless spirit associated itself with the discontented and factious of his 
age. Wintour and Fawkes came over to England together, and shortly 
after met Catesby, Thomas Percy, and John Wright, in a house be- 
h&id St Clement's ; where, in a chamber with no other person present, 
each administered an oath of>secrecy to the other^ and then went into 
another room to hear mass, and to receive the sacrament. Percy was 
then sent to hire a house fit for their purpose, and found one belong- 
ing to Mr Whinniard, Yeoman to the King's Wardrobe of the Beds, 
then in the occupation of one Henry Ferrers ; of which, after some 
negociation,he succeeded in obtaining possession at the rent of twelve 
pounds per annum, and the key was delivered to Guy Fawkes, who 
acted as'Mr Percy's man, and assimied the name of. John Johnson. 
Their object in hiring this house was to obtain an easy communication 
with the upper Parliament house, and by digging through the wall 
that separated them, to form an extensive mine under the foundations. 
A house was also hired in Lambeth to serve as a depositoiy for the 
powder, and Mr Keys; who was then admitted as one of tbe number, 
was placed in charge. The whole party then dispersed and agreed to 
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meet again at Mkbaelnwif At Michaelmas it was resolved that the 
time was arrived when they should commence working at their mine ; 
but various causes Undered them from beginning, till within a fort- 
night of Christmas. The party, at that time consisting of five, then 
entered upon their work ; attd, having first provided themselves with 
baked meat that they might not have occasion to leave the house, 
they worked incessantly tin Christmas Eve, underpropping the walls, 
as they proceeded, with wood. A little before Christmas, Christopher 
Wright was added to the number ; and, finding their work to be ex- 
tremely laborious, the walls being upwards of th)rM yards in thick- 
ness, they afterwards admitted Robert ^fintour to assist them. Tak- 
ing advantage of the long and dreary nights between Christmas and 
Candlemas, they then brought their powder over from Lambeth in a 
boat and lodged it in Percy's house, and afterwards continued to la- 
bour at the mine. In the Easter following (1606) as they were at 
their work, the whole party were dreadfully alarmed on hearing a 
rushing^ noise near them ; but on inquiry they found no daoger me- 
naced them, and that it proceeded from the removal of some coals in 
an adjoining vault, under the Parliament House. Nothing could be 
more propitious for the conspirators ; and, ascertaining that it belonged 
to the same parties of whom they held the house, but in the pos- 
session of a man of the name of Skinner, they lost no time in 
purchasing the good-will of Skinner, and eventually hired the vault of 
Whinniard, at the rate of four pounds per annum. Abandoning their 
original intention of forming a mine under the walls, they placed the 
powder in this vault, and afterwards gradually conveyed into it three 
thousand billets of wood, and five hundred faggots ; Guy Fawkes ar- 
ranging them in order, making the place clean and neat, in order that 
if any strangers, by accident or otherwise, entered the house, no sus- 
picion might be excited. Fawkes then went into Flanders to inform 
Sir W. Stanley and Mr Owen of their progress, and returned in the 
following August. Catesby meeting Percy at Bath, proposed that 
himself should have authority to call in whom he pleased, as at that 
time they were but few in number, and were very short of money. 
This being acceded to, he imparted the design to Sir Everard Digby, 
Francis Tresam, Ambrose Rookewood, and John Grant. Digby pro- 
mised to subscribe one thousand five hundred pounds, and Tresam 
two thousand pounds. Percy engaged to procure all he could of the 
Duke of Northumberland's rents, which would amount to about four 
thoujmnd pounds, and to furnish ten good horses. It is curious, that 
almost without exception, every conspirator, when first admitted^ ob- 
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jected to the indiscrimmate massacre of catholic Uid protestant, gene- 
rally stipulating for the exception of some lords or gentlemen as favour 
or affection led them. It was Catesby*s province, by persuasions, by 
promises, or by bravado, to stifle these faint gleamings of liumanity ; 
and on one occasion he declared, tiiat he would not save a certain 
Lord then petitioned for ; no, not for a chamber full of diamonds ! 

Thus far, eveiy thing had prospered with the conspirators ; success 
had followed every effort they had made. Bound to each other by 
every tie that could unite such men together, by religion, by consan- 
guinity, by interest, by the danger of a desperate undertaking, by se- 
cret and dreadful oaths, they l^^ked forward with the most perfect con- 
fidence to the consummation of their schemes ; when, by one of those 
signal interpositions of Providence that no human penetration could 
possibly foresee, no human caution prevent, they suddenly beheld 
the mighty structure they had been raising, crumble . to dust before 
their eyes, and their whole design exposed to light, prominent in its 
own atrocity. Unlike the causes which have led to most other great 
discoveries, in which treachery, or fear, or mercenary x^onsiderations, 
have generally leagued against treason ; in this instance, no treachery 
was meditated, no hope indulged : true to each other, and true to the 
cause in which they were embarked, there was no one of the band 
who would not have laid down his life, rather than have betrayed bis 
companions, or divulged the important secret he was solemnly, on the 
sacrament, bound to preserve. 

On Thursday evening, the 24th of October, eleven days before the 
intended meeting of Parliament, an anonymous letter was put into 
the hands of the servant of Lord Monteagle, warning his Lordship not 
to attend the Parliament that season, for that God and man concurred 
to punish the wickedness of the times. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the conspirators knew of the delivery of this letter to the 
Lord Monteagle, and that it was in the possession of the Earl of Salis- 
bury, Secretary of State, for eight days before the disclosure took 
place * ; yet so strong was their infatuation, and so desperately had 
they set their fortunes on the event, that they unanimously resolved 
'* to abyde the uttermost tr^all.*' 

The generally received opinion has been, that it was to the sagacity 



* This remarkable circumstance is developed in Thomas Wintour's 
confession, taken before the Lord's Commissioners on the 23rd of No* 
vember, 1606. 
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and peiietration of Kiag James that (he detection of the conspiracy 
must be ascribed, and that it was His Majesty who first suggested 
the agency of gunpowder : but the Earl of Salisbury, in a letter to Sir 
Charles ComwalKs, ambassador at Madrid, asserts, that in a conveisa- 
tion between the Eari of Suffolk (Lord Chamberlain) and himself, on 
perasal of the anonymous letter, the employment of gunpowder first 
occurred to them, and tiiat the Kfaig subsequently concurred in their 
opinion: Thehr letter, after having been communicated to several of 
the Privy Council, was shewn to the King three or four days before 
the opening of Pariiament, who, with great prudence, gave orders that 
no notice whatever should be taken of it, but that every thing should 
go on as usual, until the very day appointed. On Saturday, the Lord 
Chamberiain, according to the customary fq^s of his office previous 
to the meeting of every Parliament, viewed every room and cellar be- 
longing to the Parliament house, and amongst others the identical 
vault in which the wood and powder was deposited, and observed a 
man, vrho subsequently proved to be Guy Fawkes, standing there to 
answer any questions that might have been asked. The Lord Cham- 
berlain then went to the Privy Council and reported what he had seen. 
After much discussion it was resolved, that a more minute search 
should be made under pretence of seeking for stolen goods, in order 
that no suspicion might arise if nothing should be discovered. Ac- 
cordingly, on Monday at midnight. Sir T. Enyvett, accompanied by 
a small band of men, went to Percy's house, where, at the door, they 
found Guy Fawkes with his clothes and boots on. Sir Thomas imme- 
diately apprehended him, and then proceeded to search the house 
and vault, and upon removing some of the wood, they soon discover- 
ed the powder ready prepared for the explosion ; then, directly after- 
wards searching Guy Fawkes, they found on him three matches and 
other instruments for setting ire to the train. He confessed himself 
guilty, and boldly declared, that if he had happened to have been 
within die house when Sir T. Enyvett apprehended him, he would 
instantly have blown him up, house and all. 

On the arrest of Guy Fawkes, such of the eonspirators as at the 
time were in London, fled into the country to meet Catesby at Dun« 
church, according to previous arrangement } and after taking some 
horses out of a stable at Warwick, diey reached Robert Wintour's 
house at Huddington, on the Wednesday night. On Thursday morn- 
ing the whole party, amounting to about twenty persons, confessed 
themselves to Hammond a Priest, received absolution from hhn, and 
partook of the si^enimeiit to|;etbert and then, with their followers and 
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servants, proceeded to Lord Windsor's house at Hewell, from whence 
they took a great quantity of armour and weapons. They then passed 
into Staffordshire, and by night reached the house 'of Stephen Little- 
ton, called Holbeach house, about two milef from Stourbiidge. By 
this time the whole country was raised in pursuit of the rebels ; and a 
large party, under the direction of Sir Richard Walshe, high sheiiflf 
of Worcestershire, early on Friday morning arrived at Holbeach 
House. The party in the house— consisting of vCatesby, Percy, Sir 
E. Digby, Robert, John, and Thomas Wintour, Grant, Rookewood, 
the two Wrights, Stephen Littleton, and their servants, — finding their 
condition now to be desperate, determined to fight resolutely to the 
last, treating the summons to surrender with contempt, and defying 
their pursuers. A singular accident however put an end to all confer- 
ence between the parties. Some gunpowder which the conspirators 
had provided for their defence, proving damp, they had placed nearly 
two pounds in a pan near the fire to dry ; and a person incautiously 
raking together the fading embers, a Ipark flew into the pan, ignited 
the powder, which blew up with a great explosion, shattered the 
house, and severely maimed Catesby, Rookewood, and Grant ; but 
the most remarkable circumstance was, that about sixteen pounds of 
powder in a linen bag, which was actually under the pan wherein the 
powder exploded, was blown through the roof of the house and fell 
into the court yard amongst the assailants, without igniting or even 
bursting. 

Sir R. Walshe then gave orders for a general assault to be made 
upon the house ; and, in the attack that followed, Thomas Wintour 
going into the court yard was the first who was wounded, having re- 
ceived a shot in the shoulder, which disabled him ; the next was Mr 
Wright, and after him the younger Wright, who were both killed; Rooke- 
wood was then wounded. Catesby, now seeing all was lost and their 
condition totally hopeless, exclaimed to Thomas Wintour, " Tom, we 
will die together.'* Wintour could only answer by pointing to his dis- 
abled arm that hung useless by his side, and as they were speaking, 
Catesby and Percy were struck dead at the same instant, and the rest 
then surrendered themselves into the hands of the sheriff. 

At the end of January, 1606, the whole of the Conspirators, at that 
time in custody, being eight in number, were brought to their trial in 
Westminster Hall, and were all tried upon one indictment, except 
Sir E. Digby who had a separate trial. On Thursday, January 30th, 
Sir E. Digby, Robert Wintour, John Grant, and Thomas Bates, were 
^executed at the west end of St Paul's Church, and on the nej^t day 
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Thomas Wintonr, Ambrose Roekewood, Robert Keys, and Guy Fawkes 
suflfered within the old Palace yard at Westminster ; in sight of the 
place of their tremendous machinations. 

Of the intimate connection, influence, and participation of Henry 
Garnet, the superior of the Jesuits in England, with the Gunpowder 
plot, it is impossible in this place to enter into detail ; involving as it 
does, the most important relations between Catholic and Protestant. 
On the discovery of the plot and apprehension of the conspirators at 
Holbeach House, Garnet, with Father Hall, another Jesuit, w^e con- 
cealed by Mr Habingdon at his house at Henley in Worcestershire. 
The sufferings they endured in their concealment were extreme. 
Thrust into a dismal hole at the back of a chimney for seven days and 
nights, they were obliged to sit the whole time, except Occasionally, 
by mutual accommodation, one person at a time could half-stretch 
himself out, the place being too low to stand upright in. Worn down 
with pain and fatigue, so dreadful was their appearance, that the hian 
who first discovered them, actually ran away with fright, thinking 
they were two ghosts. 

On the 28th of February, 1606, Garnet was brought to trial at Guild- 
hall, before nine Commissioners specially appointed for that purpose. 
Of his participation in the plot- there was no doubt ; and he admitted 
himself criminal in not revealing it, although, as he asserts, it was im- 
parted to him only in confession : but it is more than probable that the 
valuable papers, lately rescued from oblivion, and preserved in His Ma- 
jesty's State Paper Office, will be able to prove his extensive con- 
nection with the plot, his knowledge of it, both in and out of confes- 
sion, and his influential character with all the conspirators. In the 
progress of his trial, his examinations, confessions, arguments, eva- 
sions, and equivocations, exhibit a curious picture of the human mind, 
endowed with extraordinary abilities and acquirements, assuming the 
purest principles of religion and morality, yet deeply implicated in 
transactions, bearing the stamp of extraordinary turpitude. 

Garnet was hanged on the 3rd of May, 1606, on a scaffold, erected 
for that purpose, at the West end of St PauFs church. Held up to in- 
famy by one party as a rebel and a traitor, and venerated as a saint and 
a martyr by the other; the same party spirit, and the same conflicting 
opinions, have descended from generation to generation, down to the 
controversialists of the present day. The learned and intelligent Mr 
Butler, the able advocate of the Roman Catholics of England, eulogi- 
ses him as <* honoured by his acquaintance, loved by strangers, admi- 
red by an ; of a penetrating genius, a keen and solid judgment, a ready 
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counsel, and. singular ability, adorned by God and nature with many 
gifts, noble by birth, of no ordinary talents, and skilled in many lan- 
guages ;*^ while the Rev. 6. Townshend, the no less able defender of the 
Protestant Church, and the powerful antagonist .of Mr Butler, replies, 
'< that he died with a He in his mouth ; he died asserting a falsehood ; 
he died the traitor to his king, the foe to his country, the hater of its 
laws, the firiend of its enemies ; by wickedness he would have served 
God ; by equivocation he would have supported religion ; he died a 
martyr, a liar, and a traitor.^'r-^mtUe^ 



BALLAD FROM THE NORMAN FRENCH.* 

BY J. O. LOCKHART, BSU* 

Here beginneth a Sod^ which was made in the Wood of Bel-Re- 
^ard by a Good Companion, who put himself there to eschew the Hor- 
rible Cruelties of the Justices Trail-Baston. 

In rhyme I clothe derision, my fancy takes thereto. 

So scorn I this provision, provided here of new ; 

The thing whereof my geste I frame I wish 'twere yet to do. 

An guard not Grod and Holy Dame, *tis war that must ensue. 

I mean the articles abhorred of this their Trail-baston ;t 
Except the king himself our lord, God send his malison 
On the devisers of the same : cursed be they every one. 
For full they be of sinful blame, and reason have Uiey none. 

Sir, if my boy offend me now, and I my hand but lift 
To teach him by a cuff" or two what's governance and thrift : 
This rascal vile his bill doth file, attaches me of wrong; 
Forsooth, find bail, or lie in gaol, and rot the rogues among. 



* The original of this ballad, which is of the time of Edward I. has 
been published by the Roxburghe Chib. 

t The Court of Trail-baston took its name, according to Lord Coke, 
from the rapidity of its judgments, << which equalled that of a blow 
with a baton." 
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'Tis forty pennies that they «urii, a ransom fine for me : 
And twenty more ('tis but a score) for my Lord Sheriff's fee : 
Else of his deepest dungeon the darkness I must dree ; 
Is this of justice, masters P^^Behold-my case and see/ 

Away, then, to the greenwood ! to the pleasant shade away ! 
There evil none of law doth wonne, nor harmful perjury. 
rU to the wood of Bel-regard, where freely flies the jay. 
And without fail the nightingale is eh^unting of her lay. 

But for that cursed dozen, God shew them small pitie ! 

Among their lying voices, they have indicted me 

Of wicked thefts and robberies and other felonie. 

That I dare no more, as heretofore, among my friends to be. 

In peace and war my service my lord the king hath ta'en, 
In Flanders, and in Scotland, and in Gascoyne his domain ; 
But now I'll never, while I wis, be mounted man agahi, 
To pleasure such a man as this I've spent much, time in vain. 

But if these cursed jurors do not amend them so 

That I to my own country may fireely ride and go. 

The head that I can come at shall jump when I've my blow ; ^ 

Their menaciogs, and all such things, them to the winds I throw. 

# 

The Martin and the Neville are * .worthy folk indeed ; 

Their prayers are snre, albeit we're poor — salvation be their meed ! 

But for Belflour and Spigurnel, they are a cruel seed ; 

God send them in my keeping — ^ha ! they should not soon be freed ! 

I'd teach them well this noble game of Trall-baston to know ; 
On every chine I'd stamp the same, and every nape also ; 
O'er every inch in all their frame I'd make my cudgel go; 

To lop their tongues I'd think no shame, nor yet their lips to sew. 

•\ 

The man that did begin it first, without redemption 

He is for evermore accurst — ^he never can atone : 

Great sin is his, I tell ye true, for many an honest man 

For fear hath joined the outlaws' crew, since these new laws began. 



* Theee were the four first judges of this court. 



"1, J. M^<«' 
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There's many a wildwood thief 6iif hour was peaeefid man whil'eie, 
The fear of prison hath sneh power even guiltlese breast to aeare : 
'Tis this which maketii many a one to deep beneath Uie tree ; 
And he that these new laws begun, the curse of God take ke ! 

Ye merchants, and jb wandering freres, ye weO may eurse with me. 

For ye are painful travellers, while laws like thei^. shall be ; 

The king's broad letter in your hand but little ean bestead. 

For he perforce must bid men stand, that hath nor home nor bread. 

All ye who are indicted ! I pray you come to me 

To the greenwood, the pleasant wood, wfaere's neither suit nor plea. 

But only the wild creatures and many a spreadip^ tree. 

For there's little in the common law but dot^t and misery. 

If at your need you've skill to read,*yon're sununon'd ne'er the less 
To shew your lore the Bench before, and great is your redress ; 
Clerk the most clerkly thougbthou be, expect the- same penance : 

*Tis true a Bishop turns the key : God grant deliverance ! 

• 

In honesty I speak — for me, I'd rather sleep beneath 
The canopy of the green tree, yea, on tiie naked heath. 
Than lie even in a Bishop's vault for many a weaiy day ; 
And he that 'twizt such choice would halt, he is a fool I say. 

I had a name that none could blame« but that is lost and gone. 
For lawyer-tricks have made me mix with people that have none. . 
I dare not shew my face no mo among my friends and kin : 
The poor man now is sold I trow, whate'er the rich may win. 

To risk I cannot fancy much, what, lost, is ne'er repaid ; 

To put my life within their clutch in truth I'm sore afraid ; 

This is no question about gold that might be won again. 

If once they had me in their hold 'tis death they'd make my pain. 

Some one perchance my friend wtji^be, smeb hope not yet I lads ; 
The men that speak this ill of me, they speak behind my back ; 
I know it would their hearts delight, if they my blood could spill, 
But God, in all the devils' spite, ean save me if he will. 

There's one can save me life and limb, the blesied Mary's child. 
And I can boldly pray to him ; my soul is imdeffiM*: 
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The innocent he'll not despise, by envious tong^ues undone. 
God curse the smiling enemies that I have leaned upon ! 

If meeting a companion 1 shew my archerie. 
My neighbour will be saying, *' He*s of some companie. 
He goes to cage him in the wood, and worke his old foleye/' 
Thus men do hunt ijae like the boar, and life's no life for me. 

But if I seem more cunning about the law than they, 

" Ha ! ha ! some old conspirator well trained in tricks," they'll say ; 

wheresoe'er doth ride the Eyre, I must keep well away : — 
Such neighbourhood I hold not good ; shame fall on such I pray ! 

1 pray you, all good people, to say for me a prayer, 
That I in peace may once again to qaine own land repair : 
I never was a homicide — not with my will — I swdar. 

Nor robber, christian folk to spoil, that on thdir way did fare. 

This rhyme was made within the wood, beneath a broad bay tree ; 

There singeth merle and nightingale, and falcon hovers free : 

I wrote this skin, because within was much sore memory, 

And here I lay it by the way — that found my rhyme may be. — Bijou. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

Letter fiom Sir Walter Scott to Sir Mam Fergusorit deseriftive of 
a picture, painted at Jibbotaford by David Wilkie, Esq, R, A., 
and exhibited at the Ruyal Academy in 1818. 

My dear Adam, 

The picture you mention has sometfiing in it of rather a domes- 
tic character, as the personages are represented in a sort of masque- 
rade, such being the pleasure df the accomplished painter. Neverthe- 
less, if you, the proprietor, incline to have it engraved, I do not see 
that I am entitled to make any objection. 

But Mr men^ons besides a desire to have anecdotes of my 

private and domestic life, or, as he expresses himself, a portrait of the 
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author in hia Dight gown and slippers; — and this from you, who I 
dare say, could furnish some anecdotes of our younger days which 
inight now seein ludicrous enough. Even as to my night gown and 
slippers, I believe the time has been when the articles of my ward- 
robe were as familiar to your memory as Poins's to Prince Henry, but 
that peridd has been for some years past, and I cannot think it would 
be interesting to the public to learn that I bad changed my old 
robe-de-chambre for a handsome douillette, when I was last at Paris. 

The truth is, that a man of ordinary sense cannot be supposed 
delighted with the species of gossip which, in the dearth of other 
news, recurs to such a quiet individual as myself; and though, like a 
well behaved lion of twenty years standing, I am not inclined to vex 
myself about what I cannot help, I will not, in any case in which I 
can prevent it, be accessary to these follies. There Is no man known 
at all in literature who may not have more to tell of his private life 
thanl have. I have surmounted no difficulties either of birth or edu- 
cation, nor have I been favoured by any particular advantages, and 
my life has been as void of incidents of importance as that of tlie 
" weary knife-grinder." 

• Story ! God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir.' 

The follies of youth ought long since to have passed away ; and if 
the prejudices and absurdities of age have come in their place, I will 
keep them, as Beau Tibbs did his prospect, for the amusement of his 
dcHnestic friends. A mere enumeration of the persons in the sketch 
is all which I can possibly permit to be published respecting myself 
and my family; and as must be the lot of humanity when we look 
back seven or eight years, even what follows cannot be drawn up 
without some very painful recollections. 

The idea which our inimitable Wilkie adopted was to i^resent 
our famUy group in the garb of south-country peasants, supposed to 
be concerting a merry making for which some of the preparations are 
seen. The place is the terrace near Eayside, commanding an exten- 
sive view towards the Eildon hills. 1. The sitting figure, iathe dress 
of a miller, I believe, represents Sir Walter Scott, author of a few 
scores of volumes, and proprietor of Abbotsford in the county of Rox- 
burgh. 2. In front and presenting, we may suppose, a country wag 
somewhat addicted to poaching, stands Sir Adam Ferguson, Knight, 
Keeper of the Regalia of Scotland. 

3. In the back ground is a very handsome old man, upwards of 
eigfaty-fout years old at that time, painted in his own character of a 
shepherd. He also belonged to the numerous clan of Scott. He used 
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to claim credit for three things unusual among the southland shepherds; 
first, that he had never been fou in the course of his life ; secondly, 
that he never had struck a man in anger ; thirdly, that though entrust- 
ed with the management of large sales of stock, he had never lost a 
penny for his master by a bad debt. He died soon afterwards at Ab- 
botsford. 

4, 5, 6. Of the three female figures* the elder is the late regretted 
mother of the family represented. 5. *The young person most forward 
in the groupe is Miss Sophia Charlotte Scott, now Mrs John Gibson 
Lockhart ; and 6, her younger sister. Miss Ann Scott. Both are repre- 
sented as ewe milkers with their le^ns, or milk pails. 7. On the left 
hand of the shepherd, the young man holding a fowling-piece is the 
eldest son of Sir Walter Scott, now captain in the King's Hussars. 8. 
The boy is the youngest of the family, Charles Scott, now of Brazen- 
Nose College, Oxford. — The two dogs were distinguished favourites of 
the family : the large one was a stag hound of the old Highland breed, 
called Maida, and one of the handsomest dogs that could be found ; it 
was a present to me from the chief of Glengary, and was highly valued, 
both on account of bis beauty, his fidelity, and the great rarity of the 
breed. The other is a little Highland terrier, called Ourisk (goblin), 
of a particular kind, bred in EUitail. It was a present from the honour- 
able Mrs Stuart Mackenzie, and is a valuable specimen of a race which 
is also scarce. Maida like Bran, Lerath and other dogs of distinction, 
slumbers " beneath his stone," distinguished by an epitaph which to 
the honour of Scottish scholarship be it spoken, has only one &lse 
quantity in two lines. 

Maide marmorea dermis sub imagine Maida 
Ad januam domini sit tibi terra levis. 

Ourisk stiU survives, but like some other personages In the picture, 
with talents and temper rather the worse for wear. She has become 
what Doctor Rutty, the Quaker, records himself in his Journal as 
having sometimes been — sinfully dogged and snappish. 

If it should suit Mr ^'s purpose to adopt the above illustrations 

he Is heartily welcome to them, but I make it my special bargain that 
nothing more is said upon such a meagre subject 

It strikes me, however, that there is a story about old Thomas Scott, 
the shepherd, which is characteristic, and which I will make your friend 
welcome to. Tom was, both as a trusty servant, and as % rieb felloir 
in hif line, a person of considerable Importance among bif elui In the 

P 2 
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neighboailiood, and used to stickle a good deal to keep his place in pub- 
lic opinton. Now he suffered, in his own idea at least, from the con- 
sequence assumed hy a country neighbour, who, though neither so well 
reputed for wealth or sagacity as Thomas Scott, had yet an advantage 
over him, from having seen the late King, and used to take precedence 
upon all occasions when they chanced to meet. Thomas suffered un- 
der this superiority. But after this sketch was finished and exhibited ' 
in London, the newspapers made it known that his present majesty \ 
had condescended to take some notice of it. Delighted with the cir- 
cumstance, Thomas set out, on a most oppressively hot day, to walk 
five miles to Bowden, where his rival resided. He had no sooner en- 
tered the cottage than he called out, in his broad forest dialect, — * An- 
dre*, man, did ye anes sey (see) the king?' <In troth did I, Tam,' 
answered Andro' ; * sit down, and I'll tell ye a' about it: — ^ye sey, I 
was at Lonon, in a place they ca' the Park, that is, no like a hained hog 
fence, or like the four nocked parks in this country—' * Hout awa',' said 
Thomas, * I have heard a' that before : I only came ower the know now 
to tell you that, if you have seen the king, the king has seen mey' (me) . 
And so he returned with a jocund heart, assuring his friends, < it had 
done him muckle gude to settle accounts withAndrp'.' Jocose hec — 
as the old Laird of Restalrig writes to the Earl of Gowrie — &rewell 
my old, tried, and dear friend of forty long years. Our enjoyments 
must now be of a character less vivid than those we have shared to- 
gether. 

But still at our lot it were vain to repine. 
Youth cannot return, or the days of Lang Syne. 

Yours affectionately, 

WALTER SCOTT. 
Abhotrford, 2d JtugfUt, 1827. 
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HALLORAN THE PEDLAR. 

An Iri$h Story, 

BT THE WBITEB OF THE DIABT OF AN ENNVTBE. 

** It grieves me," said an eminent poet once to me, <*it grieve* 
and humbles me to reflect how much our moral nature is in the power 
of circumstances. Our best faculties would remain unknown eyen 
to ourselres did not the influences of external excitement call them 
forth like animalcule, which lie torpid till wakened into life by the 
transient sunbeam." 

This is generally true. How many walk through the beaten paths 
of every day life, who but for the novelist's page would never weep or 
wonder ; and who would know nothing of the passions but as they 
are represented in some tragedy or stage piece ? not that they are fai- 
capable of high resolve and energy ; but because the finer qualities have 
never been called forth by imperious circumstances ; for while the 
wheels of existence roll smoothly along, the soul will continue to slum- 
ber in her vehicle like a lazy traveller. But for the French revolution, 
how many hundreds — thousctnds — whose courage, fortitude and devo- 
tedness have sanctified their names, would have flittered away a fri- 
volous, useless, or vicious life in the saloons of Paris! We have 
heard of death in its most revolting forms braved by delicate females, 
who would have screamed at the sight of the most insignificant rep- 
tile or insect ; and men cheerfully toiling at mechanic trades for bread 
who had lounged away the best years of their lives at the toilettes of 
their mistresses. We know not of what we are capable till the trial 
comes ; — till it comes, perhaps, in a form which mal^ the strong man 
quail, and turns the gentler woman into a heroine. 

The power of outward circumstances suddenly to awaken dormant 
faculties-— the extraordinary influence which the mere instinct of self- 
preservation can exert over the mind, and the triumph of mind thus ei* 
cited over physical weakness, were never more truly exemplified than 
in the stoiy of HalliOrait the Pedz^r. 

The real circumstances of this singular case, differing essentially 
from the garbled and incorrect account which appeared in the news- 
papers some years ago, came to my knowledge in the foUowbg aUn- 
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pie maimer. My cousin George C * * *, an Irish banister of some 
standing, lately succeeded to his &mily estate by the death of a near 
relative; and no sooner did he find himself in possession of indepen- 
dence than, abjuring the bar, where, after twenty years of hard strug- 
gling, he was just beginning to make a figure, he set gfif on a tour through 
Italy and Greece, to forget the wrangling of courts, the contumely of 
attorneys, and the impatience of cli^ts. He left in my hands a mass 
of papers, to bum or not, as I might feel inclined : and truly the con- 
tents of his desk were no bad illustration of the character and pursuits 
of its owner. Here I found abstracts of cases, and on their backs co- 
pies of verses, sketches of sceneiy, and numerous caricatures of judges, 
jurj^men, witnesses, and his brethren of the bar — a bundle* of old 
briefs, and the begiimings of two tragedies ( with a long list of Lord 
N *s best jokes to serve his purposes as occasion might best of- 

fer. Among these heterogeneous and confused articles were a num- 
ber of scraps carefully pinned together, containing notes on a certain 
trial, the first in which he had been retained as counsel for the 
crown. The intense interest with which I perused these documents, 
suggested the plan of throwing the whole into a connected form, and 
here it is for the reader's benefit. 

In the south part of the county of Kilkenny lived a poor peasant 
named Michael, or, as it was elegantly pronounced Mickle Reilly. He 
was a labourer renting a cabin and a little potatoe-ground ; and on the 
strength of these possessions, a robust frame which feared no fatigue, 
and a sanguine mind which dreaded no reverse, ReiHy paid his ad- 
dresses to Cathleen Bray, a young girl of his own parish, and they 
were married. Reilly was able, skilful, and industrious ; Cathleen was 
the best spinner in the county, and had constant sale for her work at 
Kilkenny : they wanted nothing ; and for the year, as Cathleen said, 
" There wasn't upon the blessed earth two happier souls than them- 
selves, for Mick was the best boy in the world, and hadn't a fiiult to 
tpQke of-— barring he took the drop now and then ; an' why wouldn't 
he ?" But as it happened, poor Reilly's love of " the drop" was the be- 
ginning of all their misfortunes. In an evil hour he went to the Fair of 
Kilkenny to sell a dozen hanks of yarn of his wife's spinning, and a 
fat pig, the produce of which was to pay half a year's rent, and add to 
their little comforts. Here he met with a jovial companion, who took 
^m into a booth, and treated him to sundry potations of whiskey ; and 
while in his company, his pocket was picked of the money he had 
just received, and something more ; in short, of all he possessed in the 
^^^^d. At that luckless moment, while maddened by his loss and 
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heitod with liquor, he feUl into the company of • leeniiting eerjeant. 
The many-coloiired and gaily fluttering cockade in the soldier's cap 
shone like a rainbow of hope and promise before the drunken eyes of 
Mickle ReUly, and ere morning he was enlisted Into a regiment under 
orders for embarkation, and instantly sent off to Cork. 

Distracted by the ruin he had brought upon himself, and his wife 
(whom he loved a thousand times better than himself) poor ReUly 
sent a friend to inform Cathleen of his mischance, and to assure her 
that on a certain day, 'in a week from that time, a letter would await 
her at the Kilkenny post-office : the same firiend was conmiissioned to 
deliver her his silver watch, and a guinea out of his bounty-money* 
Poor Cathleen turned from the gold with horror, as the price of her 
husband's blood, and\owed that nothing on earth should induce her 
to touch it. She was not a good calculator of time and distance, and 
therefore rather surprised that so long a time must elapM before hit 
letter arrived. On tiie appointed day she was too impatient to wait 
the arrival of the carrier, but set off to Killtenny herself, a distance of 
ten miles : there, at the post-office, she duly found the promised let- 
ter ; but it was not till she had it in her possession that she remember- 
ed she could not read : she had therefore to hasten back to consult her 
friend Nancy, the schoolmaster's daughter, and the best scholar In the 
village. Reilly's letter, on being deciphered with some difficulty 
even by the learned Nancy, was found to contain much of sorrow, 
much of repentance, and yet more of affection : he assured her that he 
was far better off than he had expected or deserved ; that the embarka- 
tion of the regiment to which he belonged was delayed for three weeks, 
and entreated her, if she could forgive him, to follow him to Coric 
without delay, that they might ** part in love and kindness, and then 
come what might, he would demean himself like a man, and die asy," 
which he assured her he could not do without embracing her onee 

more. 

Cathleen listened to her husband's letter with clasped hands and 
drawn breath, but quiet in her iiature, she gave no other signs of emo- 
tion than a few large tears which trickled slowly down her cheeks. 
** And will I see him again ?" she exclaimed, ** pooi' fellow! poor boy* 
I ^lew tiie heart of him was sore for me ! and who knows Nancy 
dear, but they'll let me go out with him to the foreign parts ? Oh ! 
sure ther wouldn't be so hard-hearted as to part man apd wile that 
way!" 

After a hurried consultation with her neighbours, who sympathised 
with her as only the poor sympathise with the poor, a letter was faidited 
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by Naiiey and seot by -the KUkenny carrier that night* to inform her 
htuband that she purposed setting off ft>r Cork the next blessed morn- 
ing, being Tuesday, and as the distance was about forty-^ight miles 
Baglish, ahe reckoned on reaching that city by Wednesday afternoon ; 
for as she had walked to Kilkenny and back (about twenty miles) that 
same day, without feeling fatigued at all, " to ngnyy^** Cathleen 
thought there would be no doubt that she* could walk to Cork in less 
then two days. In this sanguine calculation she was however over- 
ruled by her more experienced neighbours, and by their advice ap- 
pointed Thursday as the day on which her husband was to expect her, 
« Ck)d willing." 

Cathleen spent the rest of the day in malting preparations for her 
journey : she set her cabin in order, and made if small bundle of a few 
articles of clothing belonging to herself and husband. The watch and 
the guinea she wrapped up together and crammed into the toe of an 
old shoe which she deposited in the said bundle, and the next morn- 
ing, at *< sparrow chirp," she arose, locked her cabin door, carefully 
hid the key in the thatch, and with a light expecting heart commenced 
her long journey. 

It is worthy of remark that this poor woman who was called upon to 
play the heroine in such a strange tragedy and under .such appaUing 
circumstances, had nothing heroic in her exterior : nothing that in the 
slightest degree indicated strength of nerve or superiority of inteUect. 
Cathleen was twenty-three years of age, of a low stature, and in her 
form rather delicate than robust : she was of ordinary appearance ; her 
eyes mild and dovelike, and her whole countenance, though not ab- 
solutely deficient in intelligence, was more particularly expressive of 
simplicity, good temper and kindness of heart. 

It was summer, about the end of June : the days wei« long, the 
weather fine, and some gentle showers rendered travelling easy and 
pleasant. Cathleen walked on stoutly towards Cork, and by the 
evening she had accomplished, with occasional pauses of rest, neariy 
twenty-one miles. She lodged at a little Inn by the road side, and the 
following day set forward again, but soon felt stiff with the travel of 
two previous days : the sun became hotter, the ways dustier ; and she 
could not with all her endeavours get farther than Eathery, eighO) i 
miles fi-om Cork. The next day, unfortunately for poOr Cathleen, 
proved hotter and more fatiguing than the preceding. The crofs road 
lay over a wUd country, consisting of low bogs and bare hills? About 
noon she turned aside to a rivulet bordered by a few trees, and sitting 
down in the shade, she bathed her swollen feet in the streami and 
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oTereome bf hett, weaknam, tnd ezceuiye weariness, she put her 
little bumlle under her head for a pillow and sunk into a deep deep. 

Oit waking she perceived with dismay that the sun was declining: 
and on looking about, her fears were increased by the discovery that 
her bundle was gone. Her first thought was that the good people, (i. e. 
the fairies) had been there and stolen it away ; but on examining farther 
she plainly perceived large foot-prints in the soft bank and was con- 
vinced it was ihe work of no unearthly marauder^ Bitteriy reproach- 
ing herself for her carelessness, she again set forward ; and still hoping 
to reach Cork that night, she toiled on and on with increasing diffi* 
eulty and distress, till as the evening closed her spiriUi failed, she 
became fijnt, foot-sore and hungiy, not having tasted any thing since 
the morning but a cold potatoe and a draught of buttermilk. She then 
looked round her in hopes of discovering some habitation, but there • 
was none in sight except a lofty castle on a distant hill, which raising 
its proud turrets from amidst the plantations which surrounded it, 
glimmered faintly through the gathering gloom, and held out no temp- 
tation for the poor wanderer to turn in there and rest. In her despair 
she sat her down on a bank by the road side, and wept as she thought 
of her husband. 

Several horsemen rode by, and one carriage and four attended by 
servants, who took no farther notice of her than by a passing look ; 
while they went on their way like the priest and the Levite in the 
parable, poor Cathleen dropped her head despairingly on her bosom. 
A faintness and torpor seemed to be stealing like a dark cloud over her 
senses, when the fast approaching sound of footsteps roused her atten- 
tion, and turning, she saw. at her side a man whose figure, though sin- 
gular, she recognised immediately : it was Halloran the Pedlar. 

Halloran had been known for thirty years past in all the towns and 
villages between Waterford and Keny. He was very old, he him- 
self did not know his own age ; he only remembered that he was a 

" tall slip of a boy" when he was one of the regiment of foot, 

and fought in America in 1118, His dress was strange, it consisted of 
a woollen cap, beneath which strayed a few white hairs, this was sur- 
mounted by an old military cocked hat, adorned with a few fragments 
of tarnished gold lace : a frieze great coat with the sleeves dangling be- 
hind, was fastened at his throat, and served to protect his box of 
wares which was slung at his back ; and byways carried a thick oak 
stick or kippeen in his hand. There was nothing of the infirmity of 
age in hiirappearance : his cheek though wnnkled and weather-beaten 
stiU ruddy; his step still firm, his eye^ still brij^t ; his jovial dis* 
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potitioo mftde him a welcome guest in eveiy cottage, ai|d his jokei, 
though not equal to my Lord Norbury's, were repeated and applauded 
through the whole country. Halloran was retuming from the &ir of 
Kilkenny, where apparently hia commercial speculations had be^n at- 
tended with success, as his pack was considerably diminished in size. 
Though he did not appear to recollect Cathleen, he addressed her in 
Irish, and asked her what she did there : she related in a few words 
her miserable situation. 

*' in troth, then, my heart is sorry for ye, poor woman," he replied, 
compassionately ; " and what will ye do ?" 

** An* what can I do ;" replied Cathleen, disconsolately ; " and how 
will I even find the ford of Ahnamoe and get across to Cork, when I 
don't know where I am this blefsed moment V* 

"Musha, then, its little ye*ll get there this night," said tiie pedlar, 
shaking his head. 

** Then 1*11 lie down here and die,** said Cathleen, bursting into 
iresh tears. 

"Die ! ye wouldn't!** he exclaimed, approaching nearer; "is it to 
me, Peter Halloran, ye spake that word ; and am I the man that would 
lave a faymale at this dark hour by the way side, let alone one that 
has the face of a friend, though I cannot remember' me of your name 
either, for the soul of me. But what matter for that ?** 

•« Sure, I*m Katty Reilly, of Castle Conn.** 

*' Katty Reilly, sure enough ! and so no more talk of dying ; cheer 
up, and see, a mile farther on, isn*t there Biddy Hogan's ? Was^ I 
mane, if the house and all isn't gone : and its there we*ll get a bite 
and a sup, and a bed« too, please God. So lean upon my arm, ma 
voumeen, its strong enough yet." 

So sa3ring, the old man, with an air of gallantry, half rustic, half mili- 
tary, assisted her in rising ; and supporting her on one arm, with the 
other he flourished his kippeen over his head, and they trudged on 
together, he singing Cruiskeen lawn at the top of his voice, " just," 
as he said, " to put the heart into her.** 

After about half an hour's walking, they came to two crossways, di- 
verging from the high road : down one of these the Pedlar turned, and in 
a few minutes they came in sight of a lonely house, situated at a little 
distance from the way-si^e. Above the door was a long stick project- 
ing from the wall, at the end of which dangled a truss of straw, signi- 
fying that within there was entertainment (good or bad) for man and 
beast. By this time it was nearly dark, and the pedlar going up to 
the door, lifted the latch, expecting it to yield to his hand ; but it was 
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fastened within : he then knocked and called, but there was no an- 
swer. The building which was many times larger than an ordinary 
cabin had once been a manufactory, and afterwards a farm-house. One 
end of it was deserted, and nearly ii^ ruins ; the other end bore signs of 
having been at least recently inhabited. But such a dull hollow echo 
rung through the edifice at every knock, that it seemed the whole 
place was now deserted. 

Cathleen began to be alarmed, and crossed herself, ejaculating, 
'* O God preserve us I" But the Pedlar, who appeared well acquainted 
with the premises, led her round to the back part of the house, where 
there were some ruined out-buildings, and another low entrance. 
Here, raising his stout stick, he let fall such a heavy thump on the 
door that it cracked again ; and a shrill voice from the other side de- 
manded who was there ? After a satisfactory answer, the door was 
slowly and cautiously opened, and the figure of a wrinkled, half 
famished and half naked' beldam appeared, shading a rush candle with 
one hand. Halloran, who was of a fiery and hasty temper, began an- 
grily : " Why, then, in the name of the great devil himself, didn't you 
open to us?" But he stopped suddenly, as if struck with surprise at 
the miserable object before him. 

« Is it Biddy Hogan herself, 1 see!" he exclaimed, snatching the 
candle from her hand, and throwing the light full on her face. A mo- 
ment's scrutiny seemed enough, and too much ; for, giving it back 
hastily, he supported Cathleen into the kitchen, the old woman lead- 
ing the way, and placed her on an old settle, the first seat which pre- 
sented itself. When she was sufficiently recovered to look about her, 
Cathleen could not help feeling some alarm at finding herself in so 
gloomy and dreary a place. It had once been a large kitchen, or hall : 
at one end was an ample chimney, such as are yet to be seen in some 
old country houses. The rafters were black with smoke or rotten- 
ness : the walls had been wainscoated with oak, but the greatest part 
had been torn down for firing. A table with three legs, a large stool, 
a bench in the chimney propped up with turf sods, and the seat Cath- 
leen occupied, formed Ihe only furniture. Every thing spoke utter 
misery, filth, and famine — the very ** abomination of desolation." 

«* And what have ye in the house, Biddy, honey ?" was the Pedlar's 
first question, as the old woman set down the light. 

'< Little enough, Tm thinking." 

" Little ! Its nothing then." i 

" No, not so much as a midge would eat have I in the house this 
blessed nigiit» and nobody to send down to Balgowna.* 

Q 
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« No need of that, as our good luck would have it," said HaUofan, 
and pulling a wallet from under his loose coat, he diew from it a bone 
of cold meat, a piece of baeon, a lump of bcead, and some cold pota- 
toes. The old woman, roused by the sight of so much good cheer, 
began to blow up the dying embers on the hearth ; put down among 
them the few potatoes to warm, and busied herself in making some 
little preparatloDs to entertain her guests. Meantime the old Pedlar, 
casting from time to time an anxious glance towards Cathleen, and 
DOW and then an encouraging word, sat down on the low stool, rest- 
ing his arms on his knees. 

" Times are sadly changed with ye, Biddy Hogan," said he at length, 
after a long silence. 

« Troth, ye may say so ;'* she replied wi& a sort of groan. *' Bitter 
bad luck have we had in this world, any how." 

" And Where's the man of the house ? And where's the lad, 

Barny ?" 

*' Where are they, is it ? Where should they be ? may be gone 
down to Ahnamoe." 

*< But what's come of Barny ? The boy was a stout workman, and 
a good son, though a devil-may-care fellow, too. I remember teadi- 
ing him the soldier's exercise with this very blessed stick now in my 
hand ; and by the same token, him doubling his fist, at me when he 
wasn't bigger than the turf-kish yonder; aye, and as long as Barney 
Hogan could turn a sod of turf on my lord's land, I thought his father 
and mother would never have wanted the bit and sup while the life 
was in him." 

At the mention of her son, the old woman looked up a moment, but 
immediately hung her head again. 

« Barny doesn't work for my lord now," said she. 

«« And what for, then ?" 

The old woman seemed reluctant to answer— she hesitated. 

<< Ye didn't hear, then, how he got into trouble with my lord ; and 
how — myself doesn't know the rights of it — ^but Barny had always a 
bit of wild blood about him ; und since that day he's taken to bad 
ways, and the ould man's ruled by him quite entirely ; and the one's 
glum and fierce like — and t'other's bothered ; and, oh ! bitter's the 
time I have twixt 'em both !" 

While the old woman was uttering these broken complaints, she 
placed the eatables on the table ; and Cathleen, who was yet more 
faint from hunger than subdued by fatigue, was first helped by the 
good-natured Pedlar to the best of what was there : but»Jii8t at she 
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was about to taste the food set before her, she chanced to see the eyes 
of the old woman fixed upon the morsel in her hand with such an 
envious and &mished look, that from a sudden impulse of benevolent 
feeling, she instantly held it out to her. The woman started, drew 
back her extended hand, and gazed at her wildly. 

*< What is it then ails ye ?" said Cathleen, looking at her with won- 
der ; then to herself, " hunger's turned the wits of her, poor soul ! 
Take it — take it, mother," added she aloud : " eat, good mother ; sure 
there's plenty for us all, and to spare," and she pressed it upon her 
widi all the kindness of her nature. The old woman eagerly seized 
it. 

« God reward ye," said she, grasping Cathleen's hand, convulsively, 
and retiring to a corner, she devoured the food with almost wolfish 
voracity. 

While they were eating, the two Hogans, father and son, came in. 
They had been setting snares for rabbits and game on the neighbouring 
hills ; and evidently were both startled and displeased to find the house 
occupied ; which, since Bamy Hogan's disgrace with « my lord," had 
been entirely shunned by the people round about. The old man gave 
the pedlar a sulky welcome. The son, with a muttered curse, went 
and took his seat in the chimney, where, turning his back, he set him- 
self to chop a billet of wood. The father was a lean stooping figure, 
<* bony, and gaunt, and grim :" he was either deaf, or affected deaf- 
ness. The son was a short, brawny, thickset man, with features not 
naturally ugly, but rendered worse than ugly by an expression of lower- 
ing ferocity, disgustingly blended with a sort of stupid drunken leer, 
the eifoci of habitual intoxication, 

Halloran stared at them awhile with visible astonishment and indig- 
nation, but pity and sorrow for a change ao lamentable, smothered the 
old man's wrath ; and as the eatables were by this time demolished, 
he took from his side pocket a tin fllask of whiskey, calling to the old 
woman to boil some water ** screeching hot," that he might make 
what he termed.** a jug of stiff punch— enough to make a cat spake" 
He offered to riiare it with his hosts, who did not decline drinking ; 
and the noggin went round to all but Cathleen, who, feverish with 
traveUiog, and, besides, disliking spirits, would not taste it. The old. 
Pedlar, reeondled to his old acquaintances by this show of good fellow* 
ship, began to grow meny under the influence of his whbkey-punch : 
he boasted of his late success in trade, shewed with exultation his almost 
empty pack, and taking out the only two handkerchiefs left in it, 
threw OM to Cuthlee^ ^ the other to the old womw of the house ; 
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then slappiDg his pocket in which a quantity of loose money was heard 
to jingle, he swore he would treat Cathleen to a good breakfast next 
morning; and threw a shilling on the table, desiring the old woman 
would provide " stirabout for a dozen," and have it ready by tiie first 
light. 

Cathleen listened to this rhodomontade in some alarm ; she fiincied 
to detect certain suspicious glances between the father and son, and be- 
gan to feel an indescribable dread of her company. She arose from the 
table, urging the Pedlar good-humouredly to retire to rest, as they in- 
tended to be up and away so early next morning: then concealing her 
apprehensions under an affectation of extreme fatigue and drowsiness, 
she desired to be shewn where she was to sleep. The old woman 
Ugh ted a lanthom, and ted the way up* some broken steps into a sort 
of loft, where she shewed her two beds standing close together ; one 
of these she intimated was for the Pedlar, and the other for herself. 
Now Cathleen had been born and bred in an Irish cabin, where the in- 
mates are usually lodged after a very promiscuous fashion ; our reader?, 
therefore, will not wonder at the arrangement. Cathleen, however, 
required that if possible some kind of skreen~ should be placed be- 
tween the beds. The old hag at first replied to this request with the 
most disgusting impudence j but Cathleen insisting, the beds were 
moved asunder, leaving a space of about two feet between them ; and 
after a long search a piece of old frieze was dragged out from among 
some rubbish, and hung up to the low rafters, so as to form a curtain or 
partition half way across the room. Having completed this arrange- 
ment, and wished her " a sweet sleep and a sound, and lucky dreams," 
the old woman put the lantht)rn on the floor, for there was neither chair 
nor table, and left her guest to repose. 

Cathleen said her prayers, only partly undressed herself, and lifting 
up the worn out coverlet, lay down upon the bed. In a quarter of an 
hour afterwards the Pedlar staggered into the room, and as he passed 
the foot of her bed, bid God bless her, in a low voice. He then threw 
himself down on his bed, and in a few minutes, as she judged by his 
bard and equal breathing, the old man was in a deep sleep. 

All was now still in the house, but Cathleen could not sleep. She was 
feverish and restless : her limbs ached, her head throbbed and burned, 
undefinable fears besether fancy; and whenever she tried to compose her- 
self to slumber the faces of the two men she had left below flitted and 
glared before her eyes. A sense of heat and suffocation, accompanied 
by a parching thirst, came over her, caused, perhaps, by the unusual 
closeness of the room. Thi^ feeling of oppression increased till the 
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▼ery wBllf and n£ten seemed to approach nearer and close upon her al) 
around. Unable any longer to endure this intolerable smothering sensa- 
tion, she was just about to rise and open the door or window, when she 
heard the whispering of voices. She lay still and listened. The 
latch was raised cautiously ^-*the door opened, and the two Hogans 
entered : they trod so softly that, though she saw them move before her, 
she heard no.foot-'fall. They approached the bed of Halloran, and 
presently she heard a dull heavy blow, and then sounds — appalling 
sickening sounds— >as of subdued struggles and smothered agony, 
fdiich convinced her that they were murdering the unfortunate Pedlar. 
Cathleen listened, almost congealed withhorror, but she did not swoon : 
her turn, she thought, must come next, though Jn the same instant 
she felt instinctively that her only chance of preservation was to coun- 
terfeit profound sleep. The murderers, having done their work on the 
poor Pedlar, approached her bed, and threw the gleam of their lan- 
thom full on her fiice ; she lay quite still, breathing calmly and regu- 
larly. They brought the light to her eye-lids, but they did not wink 
or move ; — there was a pause, a terrible pause, and then a whispering; 
— and presently Cathleen thought she could distinguish a third voice, 
as of expostulation, but all in so very low a tone that though the 
voices were close to her she could not hear a word that was uttered. 
After some moments, which appeared an age of agonising suspense, 
the wretohes withdrew, and Cathleen was left alone, and in darkness. 
Then, indeed, she felt as one ready to die : to use her own affecting 
language, " the heart within me," said she, ** melted away like water, 
but 1 was resolute not to sWoon, and I did not, I knew that if I 
would preserve my life, I must keep the sense in me, vadldid^** 

Now and then she fancied she heard the murdered man move, and 
creep about in his bed, and this horrible conceit almost maddened her 
with terror : but she set herself to listen fixedly, and convinced her 
reason that all was still — that all was over. 

She tiien turned her thoughte to the possibility of escape. The 
window first suggested itself: the fiiint moon-light was just struggling 
through its dirty and cob-webbed panes : it was very small, and Cath- 
leen reflected, that besides the difficulty, and, perhaps, impossibility 
of getting tiiroug^, it must be some height from the ground : neither 
could she tell on which side of the house it was situated, nor in what 
direction to turn, supposing she reached the ground ; and, above all, 
she was aware that the slightest noise must cause her instant destruo* 
tioo. She thus resolved upon remaining quiet. 

It WIS most fbfftnnate that Cathleen came to this deteraJt^atioa, for 

Q2 
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without the sHghtest prerious sound the door again opened, and in the 
faint light, to which her eyes were now accustomed, she saw the head 
of the old woman bent forward in a fistening attitude : in ^ few minutes 
the door closed; and then followed a whispering outside. She could 
.not at first distinguish a word until the woman's sharper tones broke 
out, though in suppressed vehemencci with '* If ye touch her life, 
Bamy, a mother's curse go wi& ye ! enough's done." . 

<* She'll live, then, to hang us all," said the miscreant son. 

** Sooner than that, I'd draw this knife across her throat with my 
own hands; and I'd do it again and again, sooner then they should 
touch your life, Barny, jewel : but no fear, the creature's asleep or dead 
already, with the fright of it." 

* The son then said something which Cathleen could not hear; the 
old woman replied, 

" Hisht I I tell ye, no, — no ; the ship's now in the Cove of Cork 
that's to carry her over the salt seas far enough out of the way : and 
haven't. we all she has in the world? and more, didn't she take the bit 
out of her own mouth to put into mine ?" 

The son again spoke inaudibly ; and then the voices ceased, leaving 
Cathleen uncertain as to her fate. 

Shortly after the door opened, and the father and son again entered, 
and carried out the body of the wretched Pedlar. They seemed to 
have the art of treading without noise, for though Cathleen saw them 
move, she could not hear a sound of a footstep. The old woman was 
all this time standing by her bed, and every now and then casting the 
light full upon her eyes ; but as she remained quite still, and apparently 
in a deep calm sleep, they left her undisturbed, and she neither saw nor 
heard any more of them that night. 

It ended at length— that long, long night of horror. Cathleen lay quiet 
till she thought the morning sufficiently advanced. She then rose, and 
went down into the kitchen : the old woman was lifting a pot off the 
fire, and nearly let it fall as Cathleen suddenly addressed her, and with 
an appearance of surprise and concern, asked for her friend the Pedlar, 
sajing she had just looked into his bed, -supposing he was still asleep, 
and to her great amazement had found it empty. The old woman 
replied, that he had set out at early day-light for Mallow, having only 
just remembered that his business called him that way before he went 
to Cork. Cathleen affected great wonder and perplexity, and remind- 
ed the woman that he had promised to pay for her breakfast. 

" An' so he did, sure enough," she replied, " and paid for it too ; and 
by the same token did'nt I go down to Balgowna myself for the mlfli^jjt 
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and die male before the tun was over the tree tops ; and here it is for 
ye, ma colleen :*' so saying, she placed a bowl of stirabout and some 
milk before Cathleen, and then sat down on the stool opposite to her, 
watching her intently. 

Poor Cathleen ! she had but little inclination to eat, and felt as if 
every bit would choke her: yet she continued to force down her 
break&st, and apparently with the utmost ease and appetite, even to 
the last morsel set before her. While eating, she inquired about the 
husband and son, and the old woman replied, that they had started at 
the first burst of light to cut tUrf in a bog, about five miles distant. 

When Cathleen had finished her breakfast, she returned the old 
woman many thanks for her kind treatment, and then desired to know 
the nearest way to Cork. The woman Hogan informed her that the 
distance was about seven miles, and though the usual road was by the 
high way from which they had turned the preceding evening, there 
was a much shorter way across some fields which she pointed out. 
Cathleen listened attentively to her directions, and then bidding fare- 
well with many demonstrations of gratitude, she proceeded on her 
fearful journey. The cool morning air, the cheerful song of the eariy 
birds, the dewy freshness of the turf, were all unnoticed and unfelt : 
the sense of danger was paramount, while her faculties were all alive 
and awake to meet it, for a feverish and unnatural strength seemed to 
animate her limbs. She stepped on, shortly debating with herself whe- 
ther to follow the directions given by the old woman. The high road 
appeared the safest ; on the other hand, she was aware that the slight- 
est betrayal of mistrust would perhaps be followed by her destruction ; 
and thus rendered brave even^l^y.jhe excess of her fears, she deter- 
mined to take the cross path. Just as she had come to this resolution, 
she reached the gate which she had been directed to pass through ; and 
without the slightest apparent hesitation, she turned in, and pursued 
the lonely way through the fields. % Often did she fancy she heard 
footsteps stealUiily following her, and never approached a hedge with- 
out expecting to see the murderers start up from behind it ; yet she 
never once turned her head, nor quickened nor slackened her pace ; 

Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread. 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 

She had proceeded in this manner about three quartera of a mile. 
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and wpfKOuh»d a thickattd dark grove of mulerwood, wKeii ahe be- 
hold aoated upon the oppoMte atile an M woman in a red doak. Tbe 
si|^ of a human being made her heart throb more qniddy for a mo- 
ment; but on approaching nearer, with all her fiicnltiea sl^rpened by 
the leaae of danger, ihe pereei^red that it wa» no old woman, but the 
yo«ttger Hogan, the murderer of Halloran, who was thus disguised. 
His fikce was pardy conoealed by a bhie hamBiercfaief tied roimd his 
head and under his chin, but she knew him by the peculiar and hideous 
expression of his eyes: jret with amazing and almost incredible sdf- 
possesaen, she continued to advance widiout manifesting the least 
alarm, or sign of recognition; and walking up to the pretended old 
woman, said in a clear yoice, "The blemings ci the mottdng on ye, 
good mother ! a fine day for travelleis Hke you and me V 

" A fine day,*' he replied, coughing and mumbKng in a feigned 
voice, « but ye see, Inq^h, ugh ! ye see I've walked this momin' fiom 
the Cove of Cork, jevt^el, and troth I'm almost spent, and I've a bad 
cowld, and a cough on me, as ye may hear," and he coughed vdie- 
mently. Catbleen made a motion to pass the stile, but the disguised 
old woman stretching out a great bony hand, seized her gown. StiB 
Cathleen did not quail. "Musha, then, have ye notiifaig to give a 
poor ould' woman," said the monster, in a whining,' snuffling tone. 
" Nothing have I in this wide world/' said Cathleen, quietiy disen- 
gaging her gown, but without moving. ** Sure its only yesterday I 
was robbed of all I had bCit the little clothes on my back, and if I 
hadn't met with diarity from others I'd have starved by the way side 
by this time." 

'* Och! and is there no place hereby where they would give a po- 
tatoe and a cup of cowld water to a poor woman ready to drop on her 
road?" 

Cathleen instantly pointed forward to die house she had just left, 
and reconmiended her to apply there. " Sure diey're good, honest 
people, though poor enough, God help them," she continued, <* and I 
wish ye mother, no worse luck than myself had, and that's a good 
friend to treat ye to a supper, aye, and a breakfast too ; Acre it is, ye 
may just see the light smoke rising like a thread over the hiU, just 
foment ye ; and so God speed ye !" 

Cathleen turned to descend the stile as she spoke expecting to be 
again seized with a strong and murderous grasp ; but her enemy, se- 
cure in his disguise, and never doubting her perfect unconsciousness, 
suffered her to pass unmolested. 

Another half mile brought her to the top of a rising ground, within 
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sight of the high road ; she could see crowds of people on horseback 
and on foot, with cars and carriages passing alon^ in one direction ; 
for it was, though Catlileen did not then Imow it, the first day of the 
Cork Assizes. As she gazed, she wished for the wings of a bird that 
she might in a moment flee over the space which intervened between 
her and safety ; for though she could clearly see the high road from 
the hill on which she stood, a valley of broken ground at its foot, and 
two wide fields still separated her from it; but with the same unfidling 
spirit, and at the same steady pace, she proceeded onwards: and 
now she had reached the middle of the last Qeld, and a thrill of new 
bom hope was beginning to flutter at her heart, when suddenly two 
men burst through the fence at the farther side of the field, and advan- 
ced towards her. One of these she thought at the first glance resem- 
bled her husband, but that it wob her husband himself was an idea 
which never entered hec mind. Her imagination was possessed with 
the one supreme idea of danger and death by murderous hands ; she 
doubted not that these were the two Hogans in some new disguise, 
and silently recommending herself to God, she steeled her heart to 
meet this fresh trial of her fortitude ; aware, that however it might 
end, it must be the last. At this moment one of the men throwing 
up his arms, ran*forward, shouting her name, in a voice^k dear and 
well known voice, in which she could not be deceived : — it was her 
husband! 

The poor woman, who had hitherto supported her spirits and her 
self-possession, stood as if rooted to the groun4» weak, motionless, and 
gasping for breath. A cold dew burst from every pore ; her ean tmg- 
led, her heart fluttered as though it would burst from her bosom. 
When she attempted to call out, and raise her hand in token of recog- 
nition, the sounds died away, rattling in her throat ; her arm dropped 
powerless at her side ; and when her husband came up, and she made 
a last effort to spring towards him, she sank down at his feet in strong 
convulsions. 

Reilly, much shocked at what he supposed the effect of sudden sur- 
prise, knelt down and chafed his wife's temples ; his comrade ran to a 
neighboming spring for water, which they sprinkled plentifully over 
her : when, however, she returned to life, her intellects appeared to 
have fled for ever, and she uttered such wild shrieks and exclamations, 
and talked so incoherently, that flie men became exceedingly tenified, 
and poor Reilly himself, almost as distracted as his wife. After vainly 
attempting to soothe and recover her, they at length forcibly carried 
her down to the inn at Balgowna, a hamlet about a mUe &rther on, 
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where she remained for several hours ia a «tate of delirium» one fit 
succeeding another with little intermission. 

Towards evening she became more composed, and was able to give 
some account of the horrible events of the preceding night. It hap« 
pened, opportunely, ^t a gentleman of fortune hi the neighbourhood, 
and a magistrate, was riding by hte that evening, on his ivtnm fiom 
the Assizes at Cork, and stopping at the inn to refiesh his horse* 
Hearing that something unusual and frightful had occurred, he alight- 
ed, and examined the woman himself, in the presence of one or two 
persons. Her tale appeared to him so strange and wild from Uie man- 
ner in which she told it, and her account of her own courage and suf- 
ferings so exceedingly incredible, that be was at first inclined to dis- 
believe the whole, and suspected the poor woman either of imposture 
or insanity. He did not, however, think proper totally to neglect her 
testimony, but immediately sent off information of the murder to Coric. 
Constables With a warrant were despatched the same night to the 
house of the Hog^s, which they found empty, and the inmates al- 
ready fled : but after a long search, the body of the wretched HaUoran, 
and part of his property, were found concealed in a staick of old chim- 
neys among the ruins ; and this proof of guilt was decisive. The 
countiy was instantly up / the most active search after the murderers 
was made by the police, assisted by all the neighbouring peasantiy; 
and before twelve o'clock the following night, the three Hogans, 
iatiiier, mother, and son, had been Apprehended in different places of 
concealment, and placed in safe custody. Meantime the Coroner's 
inquestliaving sat on the body, brought in a verdict of wilful murder. 
As the Judges were then at Cork, the trial came on immediately ; 
and from its extraordinary circumstances, excited the most intense and 
general interest. Among the property of poor Halloran discovered in 
the house, were a pair of shoes and a cap which Cathleen at once 
identified as belon^ng to herself, and Reilly's silver watch wns found 
on the younger Hogan, When questioned how they came into his 
possession, he sullenly refhsed to answer. His mother eageriy, and 
as if to shield her son confessed that she was the person who had rob- 
bed Cathleen in the former part of the day, that she had gone out on 
the Canick road to beg, havhtg been left by her husband and son for 
two days without the means of support; and findmg Cathleen asleep, 
she had taken away the bundle, supposing it to contain food; and did 
not recognise her as the same person she had robbed, till Cathleen 
o^fined her part of her supper. 
The Biiri^eoPt lyho bad b^efi ca]le4 to e]^mine the bod^ of Halloran, 
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leposed to the cause of his death ; — that the old man had been firat 
(tunned by a heavy blow on the temple, and then strangled. Other 
witnesses deposed to the finding of the body : the previous character -of 
Lhe Hogans, and the circumstances attending their apprehension; but 
the principal witness was Cathleen. She appeared, leaning on her 
husband, her face was ashy pale, and her limbs too weak for support; 
yet flhe^ however, was perfectly collected, and gave her testimony with 
that precision, simplicity, and modesty, peculiar to her character. 
THieo she had occasion to allnde to her own feelings, it was with 
such natural and heart-felt doquence that the whole court was afifected ; 
and, when she desciibedher rencontre at the stile there was a general 
pressure and a breathless suspense ; itod then a loud murmur of aston- 
ishment and admiration fiilly participated by even the bench of magis- 
trates. The evidence was^ clear and conclusive ; and the jury, without 
retiring, gave their verdict, guilty — Death. 

When the miserable wretches were, asked in the usual forms, if 
they had any thing to say why the awful sentence should not be pas- 
sed upon them, the old man replied by a look of idiotic vacancy, and 
was mute— the younger Hogan answered sullenly, ** nothing;'' lhe 
old woman staring wildly on her son, tried to speak; her lips moved, 
but without a sound"— and she fell forward on the bar in strong fits. 
At this moment Cathleen rushed from the arms of her husband, and 
throwing herself on her knees, with clasped hands, and cheeks stream- 
ing with tears, begged for mercy for the old woman. '* Mercy, my 
lord judge !" she exclaimed. ** Gentlemen, your honours, have mercy 
on her. She had mercy on me ! She only did their bidding. Ab 
for the bundle and all in it, I give it to her with all my soul, so it's no 
robbery. The grip of hunger's hard to bear; and if she hadn't taken 
it then, where would I have been now ? Sure they would have kil- 
led me for the sake of the watch, and I would have been a corpse be- 
fore your honours this moment. O mercy ! mercy for her ! or never 
will I sleep asy on this side of the grave !" 

The judge, though much affected, was obliged to have her forcibly 
carried from the court, and justice took its awful course. Sentence of 
death was pronounced on all the prisoners ; but the woman was re- 
prieved, and afterwards transported. The two men were executed 
within forty-eight hours after their conviction, on the Gallows Green. 
They made no public confession of their guilt, and ^t their fate 
with sullen indifference. The awful ceremony was &'il momen 
interrupted by an incident which afterwards furnished ample matter 
for wonder and speculation among the superstitious populace. It 
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was well known that the younger Hogan had been ]ong employed on 
the estate of a nobleman in the neighbourhood ; but haTing been con- 
cerned in the abduction of a young female, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, which for the want of legal evidence could not be 
brought home to him, he was dismissed ; and, finding himself an ob- 
ject of general execration, he had since been skulking about the coun- 
try, associating with housebreakers and other lawless and abandoned 
characters. At the moment the hangman was adjusting the rope 
round his neck, a shrill voice screamed from the midst of the crowd, 
" Bamy Hogan ! do ye mind Grace Power, and the last words ever 
she spoke to ye ?'* there was a general movement and confusion ; no 
one could or would tell whence the voice proceeded. The wretched 
man was seen to change countenance for the first time, and raising 
himself on tiptoe, gazed wildly ground upon the multitude : but be 
said nothing ; and in a few minutes he was no more. 

The reader may wish to know what has become of Cathleen, our 
heroine, in the true sense of the word. Her story, her sufferings, her 
extraordinary fortitude, and pure simplicity of character made her an 
object of general curiosity and interest : a subscription was raised for 
her, which soon amounted to a liberal sum ; they were enabled to 
procure Reilly's discharge from the army, and with a part of the money, 
Cathleen, who, among her other perfections, was exceedingly pious 
after the fashion of her creed and country, founded yearly masses for 
the soul of the poor Pedlar; and vowed herself to make a pilgrimage 
of thanksgiving to St Gobnate's well. Mr L. the magistrate who had 
first examined her in the little inn at Balgowna, made her a munifi- 
cent present ; and anxious, perhaps, to offer yet farther amends for his 
former doubts of her veracity, he invited Reilly on very advantageous 
terms, to settle on his estate, where he rented a neat cabin and a 
handsome plot of potatoe ground. There Reilly and his Cathleen 
were living ten years ago, with an increasing family, and in the en- 
joyment of much humble happiness ; and there, for aught I know to 
the contrary, they may be living at this day.— Ji;cni. 
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BEAU LEVERTON. 

** Seeking the bubble Reputation." 

Ws once— (it is now some years ago)— enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting the celebrated " Beau Leverton." As every thing which re- 
lates to him " belongs" — as writers say, ** to history," we shall indulge 
ourselves with putting our recollections upon record. We respect 
a beau of the first brilliancy ; and wonder at his appearance, as at that 
of an aloe. He is perhaps even a rarer marvel. 

Here, however, let us caution the reader. We would not be under- 
stood as paying implicit homage to the stuffed figures which move 
in procession down Bond and St James's Streets, kept upright solely 
by the aid of stay makers and tailors. On the contrary, we hold them to 
be of precisely the same advantage in a commonwealth, that those less 
ostentatious shapes are which keep watch in country gardens, as perpe- 
tual centinels over the peas and currants. But Leverton was not one 
of this sroall-witted genus. He was originally intended for something 
even higher than what he became. Fate however threw him into the 
sty of Circe, and he grew like Bottom, < transformed.' — Nevertheless, 
let us still do him justice. He was a man of a shrewd turn of mind ; 
too idle to emancipate himself from the thrall of fashion, but laughing 
down with inefiable contempt the pretensions of the small fry around 
him. He saw far into character, and sometimes made it subservient 
to his purposes. He had flashes (scintillations) of wit, which bright- 
ened and became more frequent in melancholy hours, as fhe electric 
fluid is seen more dearly in a storm. He told a story well, — laughed 
in the right place,— drew out the follies of his neighbours with a fine, 
humorous, and sometimes unsparing, hand, — ^had a smattering of the 
classics, and the lighter literature of England and France, — ^made 
champagne tea delightfully, and scattered his multitudes of bon mots 
upon the crowd, as a peasant does his arms -full of grapes and ches- 
nuts upon the swine who are expecting them beneath. Unluckily, 
Leverton's audiences in general did not comprehend a tittie of the va- 
lue of his donations. They laughed, however, at his jests, because it 
was the fashion to laugh at them ; and they related them to' othera, 
from time to time, in the hope, of one day or other, discovering the 
meaning themsdves. 
R 
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When Leverton left Oxford, and threw himself upon the inattention 
of hif father, he found the fox-hunter so entirely perplexed by his mral 
duties, that he had not a moment of leisure to notice his heir. Harry 
was a youth of spirit, and not insensible to neglect : So he determined 
to live as he could during his Other's life on the small income which 
dcTolved upon him on the death of his mother* His proposal to this 
effect met with not the slightest objection from Old Nimrod: and accord- 
ingly, (after seeing his sister safe under the protection of an old maiden 
aunt at Bath) Leverton quitted without a sigh his paternal acres ; 
quoted his last line of Horace at the cunning-eyed groom, who lashed 
his portmanteau to the chaise, and came up to London, * to make his 
— reputation!' 

His success was eminent, but g^ual ; for he did not aim so much at 
eccentricity (which is a cheap accomplishment) as at an air of high- 
breeding and careless brilliancy. He possessed extreme ease, and 
considerable wit ; and the pungency of the one quality had an admirable 
effect upon the other, as salt is said to draw forth an exquisite flavour 
from things which would else be tasteless. One joke, which he threw 
off in a happy moment, attracted the respect of a smart speaker in 
the House of Commons. Another (which was better) reached the 
ear of an illustrious personage, who said that it reminded him of Oeorge 
Selwyn. He inquired very particularly the name of the author, and 
the fame of our hero was complete ! 

We have not leisure at present to enter into a regular biographical 
detail of the early life of Mr Leverton, although (by the favour of a 
friend) we are possessed of considetable materials for the purpose. But 
we must content ourselves with passing over many of the accidents 
and humours of his career, and introducing him to the reader as he 
appeared to us, in propria persona, on the third day of July, 18 — . 

At that time he had lodgings in Dover-street, and as eminent a list of 
creditors and friends, * of the first water,' as any gentleman who ever 
disowned the serious age of three and forty. In regard to his person, 
he had increased somewhat in bulk, though it was said that stays, or 
some such unseen bonds, curtailed the encroachments of idleness or 
gourmanderie. Yet, he still walked well; dressed inimitably ,* lost his 
money (when he had it) gracefully; drawled out his sly witti- 
cisms with considerable effect ; and was in all respects * a highly fash- 
ionable man.* 

Leverton's importance in society was, in fiict, exceedingly great ; 
more so than his mere talent could have commanded. His ease waa 
admired— his manners and his dress imitated— his flattery coyeted 
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— ^hifl patronage wooed. His satire was dreaded also ; for he possessed 
(as the bee does) both the honey and the sting, — the wish sometimes 
to charm, and always the spirit to repel. The gay loved his jokes; 
the young sought his intimacy ^ the women smiled on him ; the (mere- 
ly) rich dreaded him ; and the wit admitted him to his level. Even 
tfie dignity of birth relaxed from its^ superciliousness ; and wise men 
rejoiced that for once they might indulge their laughter, without any 
impeachment of their understanding. 

This is a formidable estimate to do justice to ; and indeed, we are 
not able to do it justice. For we have stated the tiggregate of our 
hero's accomplishments ; whereas few #f them appeared in any one 
single conversation. He was 6ontented, often, with very slight indi- 
cations of his power ; and, he sometimes, even, betrayed scarcely a 
glimpse of his really original character. 

We once met him, as we have said. This was at Lord Trumping- 
ton's seat in Sussex, in 18—^; and the following letter, from the Beau 
himself, to one of his intimates, (which has been entrusted to us) will 
affi>rd some explanation as to the company who figure in the dialogue 
which occurred there. It is written in a vast runnuig hand, extending 
over diree sheets of paper, and is addressed 

« To Thomas Blair Macdonald, Esq. at Long*s Hotel, London." 

** I cannot — I grieve to say it — ^be trans-atlantic with ye to-jnorrOw 
evening, Tom. You must smoke your cigars of peace without me. 
Do not, however, afiront thyself and thy brother Sachems, at my ap- 
parent desertion; but bury your tomahawks in the venison quietly, and 
forget so poor a man as Harry Leverton. 

** Shall I tell thee what has kept me thus amongst green com and 
widiered oak apples ? Shall I, tumhig philosophical, betray to thee how 
the loadstone — I have half a mind to commit violence upon the three 
virgin sheets of paper which lie sleeping beside me* and inscribe my 
adventures upon them, for thLiC especial benefit It shall be thus : so 
listen! 

" I was satisfied, as thou know'st, with London ; although the dog- 
star reigned, although the &ce of every (surviving) friend was baked, 
the ice-cellars empty, and the month of July at hand. But my Lord 
Bridewell ufotUd be at once peremptory and persuasive ; and I had, I 
mutt confess to thee, Reasons for not despising his suit. He came to 
my domicile, as he threatened, on Tuesday last; armed with spurs, and 
attended by two gardes du corps, a travelling chariot and coach, four 
postillions, and the warrant (to which was the sign manual) of Lady 
Cecil Dartley, to take the body of Heniy Leverton, and him convey, 
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&c. to her ladyship's court, which is at present held at the Grange, 
in Sussex. 

•( I will spare thee the tediousness of our journey. It is edougfa to tell 
thee, that we survived almost fifty miles of English dust — passed in 
triumph over four pigs, who made outrageous protestations against oi|r 
proceedings — ' took' (as my lord called it) a post — missed children of 
all ages (one a succulent) — refreshed at F— ^-, and arrived without 
further mischief or matter at <* The Grange." The place is pretty 
enough: a little hill — a lawn — a shrubbeiy — ^a fish-pond or two (they 
have capital stewed carp) and a modem sort of antique cottage- viUa, 
where Yitruvius and Palladio, Greek, Goth, and Sir John Vanbrugfa, 
flourish in united absurdity. This is all well. But the utter demoli- 
tion of my toUette-equipage is a calamity for Hfe : for some of the 
trifles were unique — and Burgess (my chamberlain) has been unable 

to procure anything beyond the most alarming instruments at I 

forget its horrid name — the nearest market town. You know that I 
indulge in some little niceties on these points. What wouldst thou 
think of my undergoing a course of brushes and shears of as nide a — 
Bah ! I sent the former into the stable without delay, and reserve the 
latter for sheep-shearing, whenever I shall arrive at my aunt Slatter's 
pastures in Devon, which a villainous asthma (that provokes longev- 
ity) has kept me out of for the last twenty and five years ! 

''Well Tom, — The earl bowed, and looked grim and wise, and 
mumbled out his patrician welcomes, (which were too ceremonious by 
half). The old countess, who paints as thick as a door, laboured to be 
alluring, and Lady Cecil out-looked all the roses, which went scramb- 
ing about the drawing-room windows. Bridewell was busy in the 
stable, and left me to make my way with his family as well as I could. 
And, in truth, bashfulness is not my vice, as thou knowest, Tom. 
Accordingly, after a brief refuge in my dressiog-room, I descended, and 
found a mob of indifferent appearance, all prepared to invade the re- 
gions where eating and drinking are honoured. Some of our friends 
(is not that the word, Tom?) were there, male and female, coupled 
together like pigeons. One fair hand was, however, reserved for me 
(by the grace of the countess mother] — and it was that of the bloom- 
ing Cecil! 

*' But I see that thou art dying to know who are my agreeable co- 
temporaries; — and I will tell thee. 

'* In the first place, then, behold our < noble' family: — ^The earl, as 
dull as a drum, and tedious beyond even the privilege of parliament} 
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tbe counters, a fine old enamel, as I have said, but a little cracked, 
and somewhat out of drawing: Cecil Dartley, always couleur de rose ; 
and her sister Selina, a languid plant ; their brother (Bridewell) the son 
and heir of all the Trumpingtons ; and Colonel Dartley, a brother also 
according to law, but, In otber respects, a thing between pug and 
monkey, that is hung round with blue and scarlet, and dances through 
' the Lancers,' or to tbe tune of * Money in both Pockets,* till Fanny 
Dartley is ready to die with admiration. Then cometb Fanny herself, 
a cousin of the &mily who, a la Turc, staineth her fingers inch deep 
(with ink), and is a true specimen of that little female indiscretion, an 
authoress. Thou wouldst expire, my good friend Tom, if thou couldst 
behold her in her morning garments — they are so flowing, so oriental, so 
scornful of all shape and fashion, and withal, so utterly covered with 
dusky hieroglyphics, that one can scarcely distinguish between the 
sweep of her stylus and the broader impress of her thumb. All is in 
learned confusion, like a country library; but incomparably less 
cleanly. Yet, 'tis a good-natured chit, and laughs and talks, (O Gad ! 
Tom,) and invites the women to drink wine ; and argues like a syllo- 
gism ; and is very odd, — and a little tedious. Next to her, was a Sir 
Somebody Something, the county member, and his la^y, trussed and 
tucked up like a Christmas turkey, of the county also, and indigenous; 
their son, a spare thing, of six feet high, whose person hath outrun 
his wit; while by his side sate, full of scorn and languor, the Lady 
Selina Dartley. Then came Snapwell, the barrister ; one of the young 
Froths, a pretty thing, but as insipid as plain broth ; old Moidore, the 
Ministerial merchant, and (an inexpressible person !) his wife; descend- 
ed from the tribe of Levi,— but converted. Then followed a Squire 
Hugg^ns, or Higgins, a proprietor of acres in these parts ; then another 
Froth, not so pretty as the last, but with an exquisite propriety of shape ; 
then Lord Saint Stephens, the new orator ; and an odious fellow from 
Che most northern parts of the north, a Mr John Mac Flip, an author, 
a critic, and a reporter, and a politician to boot ; possessing little, how- 
ever, that need be mentioned beyond an incredible portion of assa- 
ranee, and an appetite that surmounts all fable. By him (well 
matched) sate a little black female barbarian from Shetland, or the 
Orkneys; then came a 'Mac* of some endless descent ; then that im- 
moderate simpleton Gamish, — Lady Di. Flarish, and her detestable 
sister, — and finally, young Gabbleton, from Oxford, who had travelled 
in Greece, and what is worifli, hath written his travels,, and still talketh 
hit travels, till the fish (which he helpeth) is cold. These are nearly 
ftll, except our 'andenf Childers, the foxhunter-^ack Sitwell* 

R % 
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(Bridewdl*8 Newmaiket chum,) — a physician, and a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, a burgess or two from the neighbouring^Borough, and a rubi- 
cund figure, somewhat like a pipe of wine, (called the Vicar of the 
Tillage,) which tolls out grace before dinner as regularly as the clock, 
(but louder) — i*faith, and after dinner also, I believe, unles»he chance 
to go to sleep over the entremets. 

** And now, farewell, Tom. If thou art but half as fatigued in read- 
ing this as I in writing, (and I am not without hopes but that thou 
wiU be,) thou wilt bid me henceforward discontinue sending thee 
any more of the adventures of thy most faithful 

" Harrt Levertow." 

— ^Amongst the company, who were -too unimportant for mention 
in Mr Leverton's letter, were ourselves (ourself) and a few others, 
with whose names we need not trouble the reader. We will merely 
conduct him to the dinner room, and let him take his chance for relish- 
ing or disliking the fare. 

• • • ' . 

Every thing which opulence could purchase, or ostentation suggest, 
was spread upon the patrician board of the Earl of Trumpington. He 
had hammered his brains for a month : he had read Ude, and Rundel), 
and Beauvilliers, and dipped into the eccentricities of Kitchiner,.in order 
to arrive at correct opinions. He had been closeted with his French 
cook ; he had modelled and re-modelled, altered, doubted, suggested, 
and tormented the impatience of his housekeeper with endless consul- 
tations. They quarrelled, however, at last, over the shape of a custard 
pudding, and Mrs Dripwell was restored to her original quiet. 

The result of all this thought and labour was now before t|ie guests. 
Venison, and soups, and fish, of every sort which the season justified, 
were there; fowl of all kinds, sweets of every flavour, fruits of innu- 
merable hues. From plain beef and mountain mutton, up to the mys- 
terious compositions of the French artists, no more to be developed 
than the riddles of the Sphinx, every thing was there that the most ac- 
complished epicurean could wish for. One thing alone was remarkable 
—namely, the many 'dishes which bore the names of some regal or 
noble &mily. There were sauce royale, cotelets de Bourbon and de 
Maintenon, Patis de PeHgord, and — fifty others. For the Eari was 
such a stickler for dignity, that he could not bear to be mistaken for a 
commoner, even in his dishes. 

Dr Grampus (* the Vicar*) mumbled out a brief grace, and the com- 
pany sate down to table. For a short space all other sounds were lost 
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in the rusUing of silks, and the adjustment of tahle napkins. To these 
succeeded the clatter of china, the occasional jarring of silver, the 
quick tread of the servants to and fro, and such like indications of a din- 
ner party. At last Mr Gabbleton broke sUence. 

** Will not your Ladyship take soup ?" inquired he, of Lady Di. wlio 
sate opposite to him ? " nor fish?— what can I send you ?" 

** Nothing,'' replied the lady. " I shall wait for the removal of these 
trifles. I have ordered a beef-stake." 

The Earl (between whom and the lady certain hostilities existed,) 
blushed crimson at hearing of this ** free and easy" proceeding on her 
part ; while Leverton, after staring a moment at her masculine ap- 
pearance, proceeded to finish his white soup. 

" Beef-steak ! — I honour your ladyship's taste ;" said Garnish, who 
could bear to hold his tongue no longer. " I give you my word that 
I generally dine on a beef-steak myself, when at home — I may say ge- 
nerally. Ah, ha !" continued he, " after all, there's nothing like eat- 
ing and drinking. Dont you think so, Leverton ? By the way, Le- 
verton, what do you think of eating?" 

** Sir," replied the beau, a little offended at the other's familiarity, 
** I consider it but a rude accomplishment." 

"Rude?" said Gabbleton. "That's very doubtful. Both the 

Greeks and the Romans " He was proceeding full tilt, when 

he met with a check. 

« It is a common thing. Sir, nevertheless," interrupted leverton. 
" The pigs partake of it with ourselves, and the dogs — they are abso- 
lute classics." 

** How so ? how so ? — if I may presume," inquired Gabbleton, who 
resented the comparison. 

" Why, Sir," replied the other, " they lie down while they eat their 
suppers : — and Cicero and Apicius did no more." 

'•Who's that speaking of Cicero ?" cried out Lord St Stephens. « Ci- 
cero was a remarkable orator — a remarkable man !" 

There was not a dissentient voice ! — 

— ^At this moment, John M'Flip, who had been hitherto almost .bur- 
ied in plates of soup and turbot, having now a moment's leisure to 
contemplate the fare before and about him, espied something aiar off, 
which was a French composition, but which his patriotism converted 
into a national dbh. " I'll joost thank ye for a bit o' the haggis ;" 
called he, nodding at the same time to Leverton, who was opposite 
the mystery. 
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«A — the gentlemtn asks for somethiDg ?*' jaid Leyerton, looking 
round for an interpretation. 

« Ees not the deesh anent ye a haggis ?" said Mac Flip, pointing 
to the object he required. 

" Bring a plate,** said Leverton to the servant; which being l>rought, 
he separated an incredibly small piece from the mam dish, and sent it 
in triumph to the hungrjr Scot. 

" Hoot awa *,** said the other, half inclined openly to remonstrate 
(for he was new to society)— -but the plate was already on its road, 
and he was compelled to endure his disappointmept in silence. 

The company were by this time fully occupied : but, as the most 
agreeable things will have an end, so did the eaters and drinkers at 
Lord Trumpington's table submit, at last, to a respite from their pleasant 
toil. After various monosyllables, which gradually expanded into sen- 
tences, conversation arose — fluctuated — and at last settled upon the 
question of legislation. Upon this subject it appeared that Leverton 
and the Earl were opponents. 

** Mr Leverton appears to think very little of the wisdom of our an- 
cestors,*' observed Lord Trumpington, with a sneer: . 

" Very little," replied the beau, *< upon many subjects ; and legisla- 
tion is one.** 

** Mr Leverton may rail in safety,*' retorted the Earl. <* In old 
times *• 

" Were they not young times, my Lord ?'* inquired Leverton. 
** Ours are the old times, surely, and should be the wisest, if there be 
any thing in age." 

" I was about to observe," said the Earl, somewhat nettled, *<that 
our ancestors " 

" My dear Lord," said Di. *< do not disturb our ancestors.*' 

The peer attempted to smite, (although excessively irritated at tliis 
second interruption) and proceeded without noticing her Ladyship's 
remark, to make good his case. But his opponent was not to be con- 
vinced without argument. The Earl * asserted,' and * pledged his 
reputation,' and brought forward his < experience,' and quoted some 
indifferent sentences, which were not much to the purpose, without 
moving Leverton a jot. 

<* Almost all the good," said the latter, <' which our present laws 
possess, has arisen from the necessity of correcting the numberless 
mistakes of our ancestors. Our laws are nearly all amendments. Why 
have we not a plain, brief, wholesome code, where * all who run may 
read?*" 
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'< It is a thing totally out of the question," replied the Earl, deci- 
sively. 

« What would become of the Bar V* said one ; " and of the Bench ?*' 
said another. 

** What would become of our brothers ?*' observed a third ; <* and 
our younger sons ?" inquired a fourth, with a look of defiance. 

**Tnie** answered Leverton, at last; *<I beg your pardon, my 
Lord : I see the difficulty now." 

Here, Gami^, who had looked anxiously towards the Earl, and had 
hitherto trembled for his success, could contain his joy no longer, but- 
laughed outright. The peer acknowledged his partizan with a smfle ; 
and turning, with a look of infinite condescension, towards Leverton, 
invited him to take wine. 

'* I wish my victory to sit as pleasantly as possible upon Mr Lever- 
ton ; and shall therefore inflict nothing more upon him than a glass of 
hock." 

** I shall be happy to attack the tun of Heidelburg with your Lord- 
ship," replied the other; and the usual interchange of civilities 
passed. 

"Who %8 this Mr Lep — ^Lepperton ?" inquired the county Baronet 
of his neighbour, the Earl, in a whisper. 

« He is a person of no consideration," replied the other in the same 
tone, *' the son of some yeoman-^or grazier^-or-— plebeian, in the 
west, as I think." 

"What, a fellow who lived upon his own grass, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar ?" said the Baronet, laughing. 

" Ha, ha, ha!" echoed the Earl ; ** very good. Sir John, indeed — 
vciy good ! Ha, ha, ha !" continued he, " your simile is undeniable 
—but — but, my good Sir John, this person — this Leverton — is a favoiu*- 
ite with my Lady Trumpington, and is — as 1 hear — a person really in 
some — a^— request in London." 

" I dont like these nobodies coming amongst us my lord," observed 
the other, " and -** 

** Nor I, Sir John, nor I, I assure you," replied the Earl, ** give me 
a little good blood, as I say with my horses, and 1*11 take my chance 
for the rest." 

" What!" said Lady Di. (who heard something of this last sen- 
tence) " did you speak of your horses, my Lord ? I pledge my repu- 
tation that there has been a cross in your O^Eelly colts. Their quar- 
ters are eoarse, and they run too rough in their coats for thorough«bred 
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thingi. Theie's been a cross, and that yoa may depoid on. Le? er- 
ton, didn't you ask mo to drink wine ?" 
<< rU drink wine with you. Lady Di." said Fanny Dartley ; and— 
« I ghall be happy to submit to any thing in your Ladjrship's ser- 
vice,'' replied Leverton, (whom the last speaker liad not allowed 
time to answer,) « will you drink white Hermitage ? or MoaeUsi 

or ?" 

'< I always drink port," said the lady. ^ 

•< Who^s that drinking port ? inquired Lord Bridewdl* « 111 joia 
. 'em. Garnish, my boy, don't you like port ?" 

'* Immensely, my Lord, immensely," replied the other. ** I give 
you my word I generally take port wben I am alone — I may s^ 
generally," and he lifted die glass to his lips. It was scarcely there, 
however, before a question from the Earl removed it. . He was caUed 
upon for his acquiescence, as to the merits of the Reverend Mr Smat- 
ter; and never was assent more rapidly given. 

" Oh! certainly, my Lord, certainly," said he, bowing, '< I admire 
Mr Smatter prodigiously. He is a wonderful preacher, indeed ; and 
then he is so sentimental — so melancholy — so— Leverton, even you 
must allow that Mr Smatter's mdancholy sits most interestiD^ upon 
him?" 

" He mopes like a moulting chicken," said Lady Di. <* I fwear he 
always gives me the vapours." 

** He is, certainly, an infallible remedy for high spirits," said Lever- 
ton, assentingly. « He would throw a damp upon a funeral." 

« You will allow his style to be good, at least, Leverton ?" perse- 
vered Garnish. " His style is grand." 

<* It is superb !" said the Eari, with a tone that meant to put down 
an opposition. 

" The rogue's style is well enough," said Leverton ; *<if it were but 
his own ; but he has pilfered from Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor, and 
South, and half a dozen others, till his box of .sermons is like a bazaar. 
I hear he is so thorough a mimic that when he lived at Sunning Hill 
and Hampstead, his lines all ran upwards to the right hand comer of 
the paper, and he never came down completely to level writing till he 
took to his house in Essex." 

Dr Rust thinks well of him, however," retorted Garnish, « and Ais 
opinion will carry him through." 

« Rust !" exclaimed the beau, and was proceeding to discuss the 
merits of the antiquary; when the esrl (who saw that Garnish would 
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never be able to make bead against hk antagonist) stepped in to his 
relief, with more chivalry than wisdom. He attempted a diversion. 

** Yon have seen Dr Rust's collection of valuable antiquities ?" 
said he. 

** I have seen them all/' replied Leverton — (who thought that the 
question, which was addressed to the baronet, was directed towards 
himself) — ** I have seen them, one by one, I believe, from first to 
last ; and himself— the greatest wonder of all !*' 

<* He has the- strangest complexion," — lisped Lady Selina. 
<< Ah, madam !" said Leverton, ** were he and his old i^onstrosities 
once thoroughly scoured, you tirduld know neither the one nor the 
other." 
*' His antiquities," observed the earl— 

« I hate antiquities," said Lady Di.— " but I beg pardon ; I think 
you said that you had seen them, Leverton ?" 

** I saw a mass of things," answered the beau, ** but little distinct- 
ly ,-~broken statues ; dingy pictures ; belts of wampum ; rings for the 
nose ; fish bones for the ears ; druids' clubs ; absurdities of every 
kind, from the equator to the poles. Nothing was wanting — that was 
useless. There were sixteen tons of Egyptian horrors blocking up the 
approach to the house ; and five and twenty hundred weight of crack- 
ed marble, which I took for a cistern, but which turned out to be the 
coffin of Ptolemy Psammeticus. Every comer of every room was 
put in requisition. The hall was full; the staircase was fuller; the 
dining-room could not be papered, the drawing-room could not be 
carpeted for these monsters. Heads, legs, arms, noses, hideous little 
wretches in bronze and china affronted you at every turn. Even the 
cellar was blocked up by a shapeless person, which the doctor called 
Alexander, or Demetrius, or — I forget what ; and we had a tedious 
liarangue on a foolish subject, instead of a bottle of Madeira with our 
sandwiches." 
•< Ha, ha, ha !" laughed Lady Di. 

Garnish looked" at the earl, as a soldier does at his fugelman. He 
was evidently distressed fo^ his cue. 
« Ha, ha, ha !" said the earl, at last: 
'* Ha, ha, ha !" responded Garnish. 

<* Ha, ha, ha !" continued the earl, evidently much irritated — ** ha, 

ha, ha ! — the or^nal Theseus ! I take upon myself— I say myself-^ 

to commit myself— my opinion — that that is the original marble. 

There is a copy (a much later work) in my Lord Elgin's collection." 

« It is Certidnly by a different hand," said Leverton. 
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•« Well—?" iaid Lady Di. 

" Well, madam," continued the beau, *' there was an infinite dett 
of nothing, I assure you. There was a head of Jupiter Stator, with* 
out a nose, receiving adoration from a couple of sphinxes ; and i 
Cupid with one eye shootjng at a damaged tountess, by Vandyke. 
There " 

« He would hold a Iwing countess in contempt, I suppose," said 
LadyDi. 

'< Assuredly, madam ; he would behold her with supreme indiffer- 
ence," answered Leverton. " Old Lady Stately (who measured six 
feet one, in her — shoes) was the only female that ever attracted bis 
admiration. After gazing at her.for five minutes, with evident sjrmp- 
toms of delight, he turned to his neighbour and exclaimed — ** What 
a mummy she would make !" 

" The old fool !." exclaimed Lady Di. 

"Nevertheless, we must do the doctor justice," proceeded Lever- 
ton. « He has his living pets, I assure you. There is his parrot, 
which his aunt Ricketts bequeathed to him, and which, he says, came 

over with Sir Francis Drake" 

That is a solitary instance," observed somebody. 
Pardon me," replied Leverton, ** he has a very pretty little colo- 
ny of mice ; and a rat from Java : two rattle snakes, and an alligator— 
but no, that is stuffed : however, he has an old friend — a tame duck, 
who was made a happy widow last Michaelmas ; her husband having I 
been put into requisition (by mistake!) for giblet soup, after a hard 
life of seventeen years, spent in the green pond at the back of the 
stable." ... 

. . . And so the dialogue ran on, (long after the ladies had retired), 
veering from obe thing to another, public and private. War — com- 
merce — literature — art — the manufacturing classes — the landed inter- 
est — their friends — their enemies — all were separately and. more than 
sufficiently discussed. Each attempted to take the lead on some par- 
ticular subject. The Earl was tedious and arrogant, beyond all mea- 
sure, on general politics. Colonel Dartley chattered a vast quantity 
of nothing upon " the service ^" and the county baronet prosed on 
agriculture, till he fell asleep in his chair. 

Every man talked his worst, till his hearers were tired : one with^ 
the austere tone of a reasoner — another with the solemnity of a pro- 
phet. This proved that right was wrong : that, that mankind and art 
were declining — a third, that both were springing up and rallying 
afresh. Every one saw into the future — ^many provided for its wants 
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' — ^no one was at a loss — ^no one was short-sighted — no one less than 
in&Uible.-^ 

Oh ! what a comical thing it is, reader — is it not ? to hear (or read) 
the opinions of some of these positlTe Sages ; to scan their unassailable 
arg^uments, proving that so and so cannot be done by reason of the 
physical and moral force, &c. — and then to see that this very impos- 
sibility is done ! As if nations could not be stirred out of their ordi- 
nary apathy by the descent of a sudden truth, or stung to the strength 
of madness by some great and intolerable wrong* .I|i. speculations, es- 
pecially, men never reckon upon their own fallibility; nor upon the 
change which the great wheel of Time is eternally producing, as it 
rolls onwards,— crumbling the puny frost-work of the politician's brains, 
and scattering wonders of all sorts for the benefit of succeeding ages, 
and the employment of every faculty of the mind of man ! \ 



One word in conclusion. — 

Courteous Reader, — Harry Leverton is no more ! Although not an 
insubstantial phantasm. of the Imagination, like the Eastern Horam,yet 
he has vanished, and left, like that sage, his valuable moral behind him ; 
— somewhat of this, indeed, springing from his example, (which was 
at once a model and a warning); but some little also he bequeathed 
in the shape of precept. — After basking in cloudless popularity, and 
having at his beck all the solid advantages of life, as well as the court- 
esies which make those advantages delightful, he was obliged to visit 
his estates in the West Indies ; where — at the expiration of a tedious 
illness, which wore the character rather of languor and ennui than of 
serious malady — he died ; disappearing like some of those volatile es- 
sences, which are so pungent and pleasant while they last, but being 
transferred into a warm situation, vanish or evaporate, from causes 
which the ichemist or physician can alone detect. — Sijou. 

B.C. 

September, 1824. 
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ESSEX AND THE MAID OF HONOUR. 

BY HORACE SMITH, ESQ. AUTnOH OF BKAHBLETYi: HOUSE, 

EEUBEN APSLEY, &C. &C. 

The palace of Nonsuch, near Ewel), in Suny, was intended by 
Henry the Eighth, as its proud title sufficiently attests, to a£ford an un- 
rivalled specimen of his magnificence and taste ; but while he was 
lavishing his treasures in this most unnecessaiy addition to his rojral re- 
sidences, Death was sharpening the dart which was to tumble down 
the ostentatious tyrant, and consign him to his last narrow palace — the 
tomb. 

Nonsuch was left unfinished, an unfulfilled promise of splendour, a 
gorgeous and yet melancholy evidence of the uncerfointy of human 
grandeur; and Queen Mary, shrinking from the cost of its completion, 
had it in contemplation to pull it down to save farther charges ; when 
the Earl of Arundel, " for the love and honour he bore to his old 
roaster,*' purchased the place, and finished it according to the original 
design. Not a vestige of it now remains ; it has passed away with the 
other elaborate gewgaws of mortal vanity, and the arrogant name 
which it has left behind it, sounds in our ears like a mournful echo, 
mocking the presumption of other tiroes. And yet the proud struc- 
ture was not deficient in solidity as well as stateliness. " It was built 
round two courts," says the accomplished authoress of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Memoirs — *' an outer and an inner one, both very spacious ; and 
the entrance to each was by a square gate-house highly ornamented, 
embattled, and having turrets at the four comers. These gate-houses 
were of stone, as was the lower story of the palace itself; but the up- 
per one was of wood, *' richly adorned, and set forth and garnished with 
a variety of statues, pictures, and other antic forms of excellent art and 
workmanship, and of no small cost ;" all which ornaments, it seems, 
were made of rye dough. In modern langage the pictures would pro- 
bably be called basso-relievos. From the eastern and western angles 
of the inner court rose two slender turrets, five stories high, with lan- 
terns on the top, which were leaded and surrounded with wooden ba- 
lustrades. These towers of observation, from which the two parks at- 
tached to the palace, and a wide expanse of campaign country beyond. 
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might be surveyed as in a map, were celebrated as the peculiar boast 
of Nonsuch. 

It was the morning of Michaelmas Eve, the wood-work of the gau- 
dy structure which was painted and lacquered, glistered in the light of 
a cloudless sun ; the numerous gUt vanes, fashioned in the shapes of the 
various animals that figured in the armorial bearings of royalty', flashed 
from the top of every tower and pinnacle ; while the royal banners dis- 
played from the summits of the two lofty turrets, and flaunting proudly 
on the breeze, announced to all the circumjacent country that they 
floated over Queen Elizabeth and her Court, who were then .lesiding 
in thd palace. Although it was thus graced and honoured, the earli- 
ness of the hour, and the heat of the morning, had prevented any 
great appearance of bustle around the exterior of the building. A few 
halberdiers and yeomen of the guard, in their rich liveries, were loung- 
ing in front of the outer gate-house ; along the roads that skirted 
the parks, horses and carriages, betraying their progress by the dust, 
were seen to converge towards the same point ; but in other respects, 
the landscape was as still as it was lovely. The herds of deer in the 
park, only distinguishable by their horns, were crouchingin the shade : 
the cows, that were usually pastured round the gate-house, had not yet 
returned from the£airm, whither they had been driven to be milked ; and 
with the exception of a single stately stag which emerged from a thicket, 
as if to reconnoitre, and snuff up the morning air, nothing appeared to 
move within the wide chase that surrounded the mansion ; while the 
absence of music, or any other sound of state or revelry from the walls, 
gave reason to conclude that her majesty had not yet arisen from her 
slambers. 

Upon a terrace, however, which flanked the exterior of the inner 
court, and communicated by a flight of stone steps with the park, was 
assembled a little party, who had obeyed the first summons of Chanti- 
cleer, in the loyal and laudable hope of affording good entertainment to 
their royal mistress, when it should please her to begin the sports and 
pastimes of the day. Among these was old Yeovil, one of the hunts- 
men, a withered weatherbeaten figure, but with a patch of red upon 
either cheek-bone, that seemed to attest he might still be in at a good 
many deaths before his own. He held three lea^ of greyhounds by 
leathern thongs, and was surrounded by several couple of staghounds, 
most of the latter being crouched at his feet, dosing and winking at 
the sun ; while the former, with ears erect, and in various graceful atti* 
tildes of alert attention^ were imitating their master in watching the 
moTementf of n motley group immediately opposite to them. It con* 
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•tfted of MaaierT^, to called from hb being at the head of the 
«aillefy, and who for the nonce had constitated himself, moreover, a 
sort of deputy master of the revels ; and a troop of extempore maskers, 
collected from among the inferior domestics, who had agreed to get up 
a UtHe pageant among themselves, staffed frill of frilsome compliments 
to the queen, and according to the fashion of the time, most totasti- 
caDy allegorical. Shakspeare's ridicule, and tiie burlesque of Bottom 
the Weaver, had not been yet long enough before the public to banish 
the rage for such emblematic foolery : nor would U under any circum- 
stances have been likely to exert a beneficial influence upon Master 
Toby, who sometimes made furtive excursions frt>m the sculleiy into 
the regions of Parnassus, and whose taste had been exclusively derived 
from the quaint devices of those- symbolical banquets he had assisted 
in cooking ; and which, from their hieroglyphical character, had re- 
ceived the appropriate name of Subtleties. At this self-appointed 
masque-master, who, with a paper in one hand, and a cane in the 
other, was strutting about, endeavouring to get up a rehearsal as well 
among the amateur actors by whom he was surrounded, some of 
whom were attired as allegorical females, the calm old huntsman gazed 
with a quiet wonderment, that kept his face fixed in an intermediate 
expression between a simper and a sneer. And, sooth to say, they 
must have exhibited a puzzling sort of cioss-reading to a straightfor- 
ward man like him, who knew all the parties by sight, but neither un- 
derstood why they were thus strangely metamorphosed, nor compre- 
hended the purport of what they were instructed to utter. 

The poan who was to misrepresent Diana having thrown up his leg 
upon a bench, in defiance of petticoats and decorum, and all the Hen- 
teances that should distinguish the " chaste huntress of the silver 
bow ;*' swore " by cogs nouns, and snails," in answer to the summons 
of master Toby, that he would not come to book 'til he had finished 
his pipe ; in confirmation of which averment he spat upon the ground, 
and recommenced his whiffs with such energy, ^at the half-moon in 
his head was only occasionally seen as it dimty emerged from the 
cloud of tobacco-smoke in which it was enveloped. 

•* Come, then, Cupid, we will begin with you, have you got your 
speech quite perfect?" said Master Toby, to a little boy, who had 
twisted his wings all awry in the earnestness of a game at marbles with 
an urchin of his own age. 

" Yes, sir, yes ;" replied the son of Venus, ** Fain dubbs. Jemmy \ 
fam tribbs ! Knuckle down. Jemmy ! fain going through the ring a 
fi^cond time ! Keep your yard's distance, and no cheating I" 
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Pittikias! you young scapegrace! call you this saying the 
speech?" exclaimed Toby, in wrath. « Spout it, sirrah, spout it, or 
your shoulders shall be scored with my rattan till they shew like ribs 
of pork." 

*' Nay, now, forsooth, Master Toby, let us finish the game, there's 
a g^od fellow. Its my go next, and there are only three iii th^ ring. 
And look you here's lazy Barney Mumpford falling asleep in the sun 
for want of something to do. Hallo, Barney! Barney!" continued 
Ike strippling, bawling in his ear ; *' there'd Master Toby wailing for 
you to begni." 

The person thus aroused, whose close doublet and hose were 
thickly painted with tongueis to give him the semblance of Report or 
Fame, now got lazily up, and after some very deliberate stretching 
and jrawning begun his speech, which he spouted with a sort of 
drowsy pomposity. As it was intended to compliment the queen, not 
less upon the wide diffusion of her glory than upon her extensive 
knowledge of languages or tongues, it commenced aAer the following 
fashion ; 

'* To the four quarters of the earth I've blown 
Eliza's name ; I need not add my own. 
Useless to her would such a blazon be. 
For she who knows all tongues must needs know me !"— * 
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By my fackins, though. Master Toby," cried the spokesman, 
breaking off in the very exordium of his address, "if her grace 
should ask my name after all, I shall e'en tell her that I'm Barney 
Mumpford, that I have been a groom seven years, and that the post* 
matter of the great stables is vacant ; for I may as well have it as ano- 
ther, aad a nod's as good as a wink to a blind horse." 

With a look of profound alarm, the culinary stage-manager declared 
that such a departure from histrionic precedent would infallibly bring 
them all into disgrace, and reminded his pupil that he ought to have 
announced himself in the first instance by blowing his trumpet. 

** Odso ! and so I ought," cried Barney ; *^ and I need not have 
foq^tten it, for I found that part easier to learn by heart than all the 
rest." 

So saying he put the instrument to his mouth, and summoning all 
his breath to his aid, gave birth to a discordant bray, which seemed to 
have had a groan and a roar for its respective parents. At this abor- 
tive effort, old YoavO, who from childhood upvfiif^s Mi been accus- 
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tomed to wind every instrument of the sort from a penny trumpet to 
a French horn, could no longer remain a passive qractator; hiA 
seizing the trumpet and. applying it to his moutbf he collected the 
breath into his hollow leathern cheeks, and Mew so loud and .lusty t 
techeat, that the inner court echoed to- tl^ sound, the dogs suddenly 
leaped up, baying and barlcing, and at the same moment; a gentleman* 
usher, issuing from the offices, rebuked them angrily, as a set of im* 
mannerly grooms and brawling mummers, to keep such a coil ere (he 
breakfast-bell had warned in the great court, and when it waa even un« 
certain whether her highness had quitted her bed-room. 

" I would give a Harry groat," said Yeovil, " to know whether her 
grace means to betake herself to the stand in the park to see the 
coursing, or whether we are to uncouple the hounds, and drive up a 
fat buck for the cross-bow, for the morning begins to wear, and the 
«lcw will be soon off the grass." 

" Body o' me!" ejaculated master Toby, drawing himself up, and 
looking contemptuously at the huntsman ; <* think you our noble and 
learned mistress will recreate herself with brute beasts, when she 
might listen to the Orphean strains of poetry that I have provided for 
her in this our most quaint, dainty, and delectable device ? Now, 
* good man. Report, pursue your speech — pursue your speech — * accept, 

fair, peerless, learned, virgin queen * " 

** Grammercy ! master Toby," quoth Report — " four lines at a stretch 
is honest yeoman's work, you must get some one else to accept the 
queen, for it is clean beyond me to go any further." Not less indig- 
nant as a poet than as a loyal subject at this declaration, master Toby 
was atrout to pronounce a severe reprimand upon goodman Report, 
when he was forestalled by a loud laugh from the four quarters of the 
world, who were standing in the shade playing at chuck-farthing , with 
Saint Michael, which latter personage had been dressed up to do honour 
to his own approaching eve. Africa and the Saint, after wrangling 
for some time about a farthing*, had betaken themselves, like tnie 
Englishmen, to swearing, and then to mutual accusations of pro&ne- 
ness ; when the Saint, pointing to his adversary's visage, which was 
smeared over with a sooty pigment to give him the better semblance 
of a negro, declared that he must needs have been the great4|(^ 
offender, since he had sworn till he was black in the face. This joke 
was received with a huge and simultaneous burst of laughter by Eu- 
rope, Asia, and America, although they were repeatedly called to or- 
der, and were threatened with the rattan by the wrathful master 
Toby. Finding his four refractory quarters to be indifferent to his me- 
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oacet, the latter now betook himself to lather Thames, a venerable 
looking figure with a crown of bulrushes, a long beard of sedge and 
water-flags, and wearing a loose watchet robe, which having &Uen 
back while he was emptying a pot of ale, disclosed a pair of greasy 
bucki^ hose, with riding boots and spurs. ** Zooks, master Toby, 
let us finish the tankard— you know the Thames is apt to be dry at this 
season,'* cried the liver god, chuckling at his own wit. « Dry 
quotha ! methinks you're always adiy," replied Toby — ** but beshrew 
me an I ever knew the Thames to be replenished with humming ale, 
Where's your urn?" " Here, master Toby, here," said lather Thames, 
thrusting a laige pitcher under his left arm, and where's the tinsel 
stream that is to come pouring out of it?" «I popp'd it inside to 
keep it dry, for there was an ugly dew this morning that would pre* 
sently have washed off all the glitter." 

" By my fackins ! that was well cared for: keep your water dry 
whatever you do : hold your urn more sloping, and though that cannot 
spout, you may spout away yourself." 

Thus instructed and commended, the river god lifting up his voice, 
which was by no means so clear and liquid as the character required, 
exclaimed, 

** On my proud breast those floating castles ride. 
That did subdue the great Armada's pride ; 
Behold illustrious Queen — " 

when bis progress was not less suddenly than unpleasantly interrupted 
by a freak of the mischievous urchin, Cupid, who, having finished his 
game of marbles, and lighted a piece of paper by the assistance of 
Diana's pipe, slily insinuated it into the river god's left, hand, as it 
hung dangling beneath his urn. Little expecting to be thus surrepti- 
tiously set on fire, father Thames, uttering a cry of surprise and pain, 
let (all the pitcher, which was smashed into a hundred pieces, and 
bounded forward a good clothier's yard at a single leap. No sooner, 
however, had he discovered the little incendiary, who betrayed him- 
self by a shriek of laughter, than with fury in his looks he blustered 
out an oath, much too combustible for so aqueous a divinity, and com- 
menced an immediate pursuit for the purpose of inflicting a summary 
vengeapce. In less than a minute the offender had run twice round 
Africa, crossed Europe, scudded behind the back of Asia, and swung 
round the front of America ; but Scamander when he pursued the run- 
away Achilles was not more swift or unrelenting than &ther Thames 
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in his chase of the unlucky Cupid, who having thrown away his 
wings that he might fly the faster, at length bolted across the terrace 
through a postern gate that led into the inner court, his pursuer fol- 
lowed close upon his heels, and both were presently out of sight and 
hearing. Ere the laughter occasioned by this incident had subsided 
among the rest of the party to whom the fugitives belonged, their at- 
tention was arrested by a company of horsemen riding towards the 
palace at full speed, and leaving a long cloud of dust behind them. 
As they gallopped past the end of the terrace, in order to wheel round 
towards the gate-house, it was evident they had travelled far and iiast, 
and through a different tract of country from diat which surrounded 
Nonsuch ; for both horses and riders were splashed with mud and 
mire, over which a white powdery dust had settled, until it had be- 
come impossible to distinguish the colour of either steed or garment, 
although it was sufficiently evident from their accoutrements, feathers 
and bearing, that the leading cavaliers were officers. At the head of 
the band, mounted on a fleet barb, was a young gallant, who, as far as 
could be judged from the great rapidity with which he passed, pos- 
sessed singular beauty of form and feature, and appeared to be a most 
graceful and accomplibhed horseman. Four others, although they 
rode a little way behind him, seemed by their gestures to be his 
friends and companions, and at a distance of ten or twenty yards was 
the rear of the cavalcade, consisting of grooms and other attendants. 
Without relaxing his speed until he reached the entrance of the great 
gatehouse, the leader of the troop threw himself hastily from his 
horse, and hurried into the court with the air of one whose rank and 
station authorised him to pass, even into the residence of royalty, 
without let or question ; although the yeomen of the guard looked 
somewhat anxiously at one another, as if they ought to have demanded 
his purpose before they suffered him to enter. At the portal which 
formed the entrance to the queen's dwelling apartments, and through 
which the stranger would have speeded in the same unceremonious 
manner as before, the pages, gentlemen-ushers, and others, who were 
clustered about the doors, and who were startled at the appearance of 
such a soiled and bespattered figure, forcing himself, as it were, into 
the private chambers, drew up and opposed his progress, inquiring at 
the same time who he was, and what he wanted. " Gentlemen,'* 
said the stranger, impatiently waving his hand for them to fall back, 
'* my purpose brooks not delay, and I beseech you not to parley with 
me but to give me free passage. What! am I so changed by a little 
mud and dirt that ye know me not for the Earl of Essex, Master of 
the Horse, and of the Ordnance, and the Lord Deputy ?" So faying, 
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and without giving them time to recover from their surprise, he passed 
through the midst of them, and began to ascend the stairs. - 

Labouring under heavy imputations for his misconduct in Ireland, 
from which country he had suddenly returned, not only without leav^ 
but in positive disobedience to the commands of his royal mistress ; 
relying upon her well-known affection for his pardon, and complete 
restoration to favoui, if he could once gain access to her, and appre- 
hensive that if he failed in this object his enemies would ensure his 
disgrace and ruin, the impetuous earl had ^ridden post both day and 
night, without communicating bis purpose to a single individual, ex* 
cept a few of his particular adherents, and having thus far successfully 
tiiomphed over all obstacles, he was not likely to be iippeded by the 
pages and chamberlains whom he encountered in the private apart- 
ments, as he hurried through them. Gazing in utter amazement at 
such a bespattered figure, making the floors ring to his heavy riding 
boots as he stalked onwards towards the queen's bedroom, some stood 
aloof, concluding that he had explained his errand to the yeomen be* 
low ; while others placed themselves in his way, and informed him 
that the Queen had not yet come forth : but he either passed them» 
or put them aside, with the air of one who would not be disobeyed, 
and thus traversed the presence chamber, and the waiting room of the 
maids of honour, several of whom were not a little alarmed at the sight 
of such an inexplicable apparition. Neither noticing their startled 
looks, nor heeding their eager whispers, (he adventurous Earl pursued 
his way, and never stopped till he came to the Queen's bed-room, the 
door of which he undauntedly opened, walked in, and closed it behind 
him. 

Elizabeth was newly risen, and her locks were hanging in disorder 
about her face. She was incapable of fear, but her surprise was not 
without agitation at. the first sight of a heated and bemoiled stranger 
thus intruding into her bed-room, and she was on the point of calling 
out for her chamberlain, when Essex rushed forward, threw himself 
upon his knees, and humbly implored her pardon. The sound of his 
well-known voice, the humility of his language, and, above all, the 
sight of one whom she still loved, kneeling at her Oeet, and looking up 
to her with flushed and imploring features, so won upon her unprepar* 
ed heart, that she held out both her hands to him to kiss, listened with 
a kind aspect to all his excuses, and gave him a more cordial reception 
then even his fondest hopes had ventured to anticipate. Weak as a 
woman, although great and illustrious as a sovereign, she now suffered 
the former character to predominate, and Essex, who with all his head« 
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strong impetuosity, was not deficient in the courtiei^s art, took good 
advantage of the mood in which he found her. Attributing his unsanc- 
tioned return to the impossibility of existing any longer out of the 
presence- of a divinity, whose sight was a^ vital to him as was the 
breath of heaven to Ins no8triIs,lie addressed her in terms of passionate, 
and even romantic gallantry, talked of her excellent beauties, diougfa 
she was now in her sixty-seventh year, compared her at once to Venus 
and Minerva, to a nymph, goddess, and angel, quoted Latin and Greek 
in confirmation of his assertions, and played his part so successfiilly, 
that leaving her after a conference of some duration, he appeared in 
high spirits, and thanked God that though he had suffered many 
storms abroad, he had found a sweet calm at home. 

Having taken some refreshment, and attired himself in his most 
splendid suit, as some atonement for theuhseemly habiliments in which 
he had before presented himself, Essex, who had been invited to 
repeat his visit to the palace, was sallying forth for that purpose, when 
he was accosted by a personage who respectfully vailing his beaver, 
and presenting a letter, virould have explained its object had he not 
been anticipated by the Earl's exclaiming — ** Ha, Will Shakspeare ! 
what makest thou at Nonsuch, when thou shouldst be playing the 
ghost to the holiday folks in London and easing them of dieir Mi- 
chaelmas testers?'* 

The poet replied that he had come to Ewel with his friend Dick 
Burbage to solicit of the Queen a License for their theatre, and that 
his gracious patron, the Earl of Southampton, who^ was now unfortu* 
nately under her Majesty's heavy displeasure, had condescended to 
give him a letter to his special good friend the Lord Essex, bespeaking 
his influence and kind offices as soon as he should return from Ireland. 
Of this happy event the bard declared that he had entertained no im- 
mediate expectation; but having learnt, within the last half hour, that 
his lordship had actually arrived at Nonsuch, he had been emboldened 
to deliver the letter wiUi which he had been thus honoured. << Gram- 
merey ! master Shakspeare!" cried the Earl after hastily glancing over 
the paper, « I am myself but a newly pardoned criminal, and therefore 
littie warranted to become a suitor ; but I feel too happy in his grace's 
favour not to wish to extend it to others. There are few things in 
which I would not venture to pleasure the Lord Southampton : and it 
would like me no less to serve the merry varlet,or the soul-stirring bard, 
(which shall I call thee?) whose lofty lines ever seem to me to 
o'ertop all praise, *til they are clean eclipsed by his quaint and comic 
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fantasies. So forward ! with me to the garden, and if I may speed 
your suit, it shall not lack a willing advocate." 

The poet bowed his thanks, and followed at a short distance behind 
the Earl, who, however, turned round and conversed familiarly with 
him till they entered the gardens, which according to the prevailing 
taste were Ijuid out in trim beds, formal parterres, fountains,%nd sue- 
cc^^fl|Maces, communicating with one another by flights of stone 
et0fi0m ornamented with vases, statues, and groupes of sculpture. 
At the extremity of one of these terraces stood a little pavilion called 
the Paradise, being-dteorated with representations of Adam and Eve; 
the Serpent and the Tree of Knowledge ; and having an arbour for its 
entrance engrailed with clustering althaeas, jessamines, hoyysuckles, 
rostts, pomegranates, and other flowering shrubs, all of which wei^in 
fulMoom and fragrance. Within this odorous and shady bower, the 
Qu#en, who had been observed to bestow an unusual attention that 
moJiing upon her toilet, was seated, holding a large feather fan, and 
surrounded by several maids of %onour, all standing. Behind them, 
witmn the pavilion, were seen other female attendants employed in 
caul work : lutes and citharas, with cards and a richly enamell'd chess 
board were lying upon a marble table by their side. Upon approaching 
the august figure of royalty thu^ picturesquely enthroned, the Earl fell 
upon his knees, an act of homage which her Majesty always exacted, 
even from her ministers in their audiences of business ; and Shakspeare, 
halting at some little distance, immediately imitated his example. Es- 
sex found a no less gracious reception than he had experienced in the 
morning, for the remembrance of his flattery had not yet passed away, 
and their conference had lasted for some time when the Queen, look- 
ing towards Shakspeare, inquired whether his squire, who seemed but 
young in years, had left his locks in the hands of the Irish rebels, that 
he wore so bald a brow. ** I much fear me that I am presumptuous 
and overbold," said the Earl after having mentioned the name and ob- 
ject of his attendant. " I who am myself but a petitioner for mercy 
and forgiveness, in thus becoming a suitor for others ; but since your 
majesty's condescension has so soon forgotten my oflences, I may 
perhaps stand better excused now than at another time, for forgetting 
myself." 

" So, this is the dramatic chronicler," said the queen, who had felt 
much interest ih his historical plays ; " let him approach ; we would 
have speech of him ; and you, my lord, may avail yourself of yonder 
seat, for after so long and so speedy a journey you may well need a 
Uttlerest." 
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Bowing as he accepted the permission thu^ giyfen toliini, E«Mx 
beckoned to the poet, who approached, and_ condl'iidin^ that he laS^ 
\ been inrited to imitate his patroo, seated himself upon a low'J&rifZ'' 
I itool, beside the earl, and immediately opposite to the Queen.'.- A 
unusualljugracious was the present mood of ElizabR^that ahe sft ft ld , 

K mistake which at another moment might have excT^^ 
on, aitd wated her hand to her attendants as a signal 
might retire into the pavilion, a notice which they instant!] 
Essex, catching the expression from the Queen's face with the alkc- 
rity of a courtier, smiled also : while Shakspeare, perfectly unconscious 
that he l^d committed any violation of court etiquette, read his pfeti- 
ti(^ witnV respectful propriety, that might well atone for his little 
oversight. 

<* Look you. Master Playwright,** graciously exclaimed her majj 
when he had concluded ; " your writings like us well, but tow 
this license for playing more frequ|aMy9 here is our head Beat 
who has been lately complaining tous most piteously that you 
become his worst enemy, for that when the flag is flying at your 
tre of the Globe, his garden is so deserted by the people, that his best 
bear will scarcely pay the baiting. How say you to this ?'* 

" I dare not misprise his calling, since it has ever found a gracious 
patron in your majesty," replied the bard ; " but under favour I would 
venture to affirm that he who withdraws his fellow subjects from such 
pastimes, and instructs them in their country's annals, and points out to 
their admiration the glory of their monarchs, (than whom none have 
been more illustrious than your majesty's immediate ancestors) can 
hardly fail to civilize and exalt the people, though he may find it im- 
possible to add to the renown of the sovereign." 

" It is well, and wisely, and loyally urged," said the Queen, evi- 
dently pleased with the speech ; " and, by my troth ! it may chance to 
speed the license for which you are our petitioner. And what led 
you to our musty chronicles, Sir Poet, when your playwright's art 
might have found better range in the wider walks of fancy and inven- 
tion?" 

<* My grand-father fought with good approof in the battle of Bos- 
worth Field," said Shakspeare, not sorry to have an excuse for men- 
tioning the circumstance, " and was fortunate enough to find favour 
with your grace's ancestor, the valiant King Henry the Seventh. 
From him and from my father I have inherited a love of loyalty and of 
my country's glory ; and as I despaired of doing justice to such splen- 
did deeds as the defeat of the Armada, and the other exploits that have 
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glorified your fence's reign, I was driven to record the annaU of your 
less illustiious predecessors." 

** Bethrew me,'* said the Queen, in an under voice to Essex, ** if I 
ever heard a varlet speak more honourably, or pithily to the purpose. 
And yet," she continued, again addressing herself to Shakspeare, <* if 
we fpi^t us not, thou hast somewhere ventured an allusion to our 
rojr^ self. The passage stays not with us, but we have forgiven it, 
Aoagh it coupled our name, if we mistake not, with some idle flow- 
er." 

Elizabeth perfectly remembered the lines, though she would not 
appear to attach so much importance to tbem, as to have thought 
them worthy her recollection. Essex, however, who saw the real 
motives of her reserve, and knew that she would be pleased with the 
quotation, exclaimed, " your Majesty may pardon both the poet and 
myself, when we. do but recaKa Midsummer Night's Dream ;" and 
then looking passionately at the Queen he continued : 

"That very time I saw (but thou couldst not) 
* ' Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the West, 
And loos'd his love-shaft smartly from his bow. 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 
, It fell upon a little western tlowcr. 
Before milk-white; now purpled with love's wound. 
And maidens call it, " Love in Idleness." 

" It ran even thus, but I took you not, my lord, for so shrewd a re- 
membrancer," said the Queen. 

• ** The lines might easily have passed from out my head," replied the 
Earl, " but they related to my admired sovereign, and therefore were 
they treasured in my heart of hearts." He laid his hand upon bis 
breast as he spoke ; Elizabeth looked pleased, though she noticed not 
the speech, but turning to Shakspeare, resumed, '*we have already 
fasted our pardon for this liberty of your pen, wherefore we rebuke it 
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not; and touching the ficense that you seek, it shaH he even ai yov 
wish, And our secretary shall have order to prepare the patent." 

<* I shall be ever bound to pray for your gracious majesty," said tfie 
poet, bowing profoundly. *< God^s pity! sir; they, tell .me that yoa 
playwrights be but scant- sayers of your prayers, and sinca they are 
henceforward to be put up for our own well and wel&ra, jroa shall 
neither lack the means to proffer them, nor a memorial of her for whom 
you pray." So saying, Elizabeth took a vblume from a low tabia that 
stood beside her chair, and graciously extended it to Shakspeare with 
these words : " The Queen presents you her prayer-book : jroa may 
retire."* Judging from the latter command that he was not expect- 
ed to express his gratitude, the poet kissed the volume with great re- 
verence, pressed it to his heart, and retired from the royal- presence 
with repeated obeisances, not less delighted at the success of his suit, 
than flattered by so signal a testimony of her Majesty's favour and eoi^ 
descension. 

Afler a prolonged conference, in which he had every reason to be- 
lieve that he had completely re-instated himself in the Queen's favour, 
Essex also withdrew, descending the terraces, and crossing towards 
a postern gate of the park. In this rout he most unfortunately encoun- 
tered the fair Mrs Bridges, one of the maids of honour, with whom he 
had long been suspected of being deeply in love, and who on his ac- 
count had already been exposed to the wrath, and even the blows of 
her royal mistress. Imagining himself to be screened from observa- 
tion, the enamoured Eail accosted her in such terms of fervent and 
high-flown gallantry as were then in vogue among the courtiers, and 
placing a small collar of crystals around her neck, which he declared 
that he had brought from Ireland expressly for her wearing, he would 



* Tlie book thus presented to Shakspeare, we may suppose to be 
that beautiful and rare volume, described by Dr Dibdin in his Biblio- 
graphical Decameron, and known among coflectors as Queen Eliza- 
beth's Prayer Book. Through the friendship of Mr Freeling (from a 
copy in his possession) the Proprietors are enabled to present an ad- 
mirable facsimile of ote leaf. The extract is part of a prayer by the 
celebrated John Fox, author of the Book of Martjrrs. Dr Dibdin says, 
** I wish I knew more of the private history of this elegant volume ; at 
all events if you feel disposed to loosen your purse strings, purchase 
one of the earlier editions of it, on account of the superior sharpness 
or truth of the outline." The Doctor adds , that the first edition is 
dated 1569, the second 1578, the third 1681, the fourth 1590, and the 
fifth 1608. 
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have detained her still longer in dalliance had not his Innamorata hurried 
away, urging the necessity of resuming her attendance upon the Queen. 
Although her Majesty had been so embowered in the arbour as not to 
be visible te Essex, she had unluckily been following him with her 
eyes, through a treacherous loop-hole of the leaves, and with a rage- 
envenomed heart had witnessed the whole transaction. 

It was not without a considerable struggle that she could prevent an 
immediate explosion of her fury and assume a forced composure of 
look and voice as she exclaimed to the approaching offender, ** So, 
mistress! you can find time to wait upon us when you have finished 
your amorous foolery with the Lord Deputy. If there be neither 
treason nor immodesty in the avowal, we would fain know what pas- 
sages passed between you.*' 

" So please your miy'esty," faultered the confused and blushing maid 
of honour, ** w(e did but exchange a friendly greeting; I tore myself away 
so soon as civility might warrant, and hastened ** 

" Ay, with such haste," interposed the Queen, ** that you have left 
your partlet all awry." 

Nothing would dissuade his lorddiip," resumed Mistress Bridges, 
blushing still deeper, as she adjusted her ruff*, ** but he must needs 
place this Irish carcanet around uiy neck." 

At this confession Elizabeth could restrain herself no longer. Quiclc 
as lightning she bestowed upon her trembling rival a violent box on 
the ear, tore the collar from her neck, dashed it to the ground, and ex- 
claimed with a look and voice that sufficiently declared her to be the 
daughter of Henry the Eighth : 

** God's death ! thou hussy, thou wanton ! thou gill«flirt ! thou 
flaunting young cockatrice ! is our court and presenoe to be contami- 
nated and insulted by such doings as these ? Begone! and let me 
never again see thy shameless face : what ! did ( send this traitorous 
and temerarious youth to Ireland to collect carcanets for his concubines, 
instead of putting chains around the rebel Tyrone. By the throne of 
heaven ! he shall dearly rue it. I am nq Queen to be thus saufcily eut 
treated.'" 

The terrified maid of honour shrunk away to conceal her disgrace ; 
Elizabeth arose and walked hastily towards the mansion, but having 
had a few minutes to collect herself, and feeling probably that she had 
betrayed rather more violence then became her sex and station, she 
turned towards her itttendants, and in a tone of assumed moderation 
•xelaiflsed, ** Fqr ourself, ladies, this matter touches us not ; Uie dis- 
loyal mioion w^ ^ (fQQtl^ss m|n]( wQuld have been forgotten ia 
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silent scorn, but that we wUl neither suffer our public service to be 
neglected, nor the decency of our court to be violated. 

For the latter, let the name of this flirting puppet be scratched from 
the list of our maids ; and touching this misproved and disobedient 
Lord Deputy, who has dared to desert his post, and return from Ire- 
land in open defiance of our orders, we will. see that he be straight* 
way humbled ; where is our secretary ? let him join us forthwith in the 
council room.** 

That same evening tlie Earl was committed a prisoner to his cham- 
ber, and after much delay and numerous vacillations, occasioned by the 
miserable perplexity of the Queen's mind, as she fluctuated between 
severity and. returning tenderness, she at fength publicly disgraced 
him, and deprived him of all his great offices and emoluments. Al- 
ways haughty and ungovernable, and rendered alike desperate in 
fortune and in mind by these indignities, the ill-fated Earl was driven 
to those frantic and well known projects of rebellion which shortly 
afterwards conducted him to the scaffold. — Bijou, ^ 



THE FINS. 

Oiv the 20th of July 1821, 1 left Roraas, in company with a young 
Dane, a Mr Lobel, whom I had met a few days before at Drontheim, 
and with whom I now renewed my acquaintance. 

The object of our expedition was to visit a colony of Fins, who 
have long lived unmolested in the mountainous districts which divides 
Sweden and Norway, preserving the customs and appearance of their 
northern progenitors. There are about fifteen families of this people, 
established on the borders of the two countries, at no great distance 
from Roraas. They are scattered over a considerable tract of country ; 
two or three families living together. They confine themselves to the 
mountainous district, inter-marry only with their own ttibe, and pre- 
serve their own language, dress, and customs, uncontaminated by the 
near approach to civilized life. 

Being on the confines of two governments, they consider themselves 
lubject to neither ; and remove from Norway to Sweden, seldom stay- 
tng more than a month in any spot, as by that time the food for their 
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rein-deer is ezhaunted. The first twenty miles of our road lay through 
woods of stunted birch-trees, which grew along the banks of lakes ; 
we crossed a ferry at Lake Orsnad to the north-east of Roraas, and 
changing our horses at the vUlage of Brakka, which contains some 
good farm houses, we soon began to lose all traces of roads, and to 
ascend the mountains which sepiurate Norway and Sweden. Our 
evening was beautiful ; and the ride proved very interesting among the 
extensive takes and along the side of mountains covered with snow. 
We passed by a great deal of the rein-deer moss, of which there were 
apparently three or four different species ; it is very firm and crisp to 
the touch, and will rub into a powder, but soon grows soft with keeping. 
It was nine in the evening when we arrived at the remains of an old 
Finnish establishment. Our guide seemed not to know exactly where 
we were ; and I began to anticipate a long, and probably unsuccessful, 
ride amongst the mountains, when, to our great joy, we observed 
some very recent traces of rein-deer on the snow, and following them, 
we soon heard the grunting of deer at a distance, and directly after saw 
the smoke of the huts rising above the hills. We gave a shout of de- 
light when we reached the summit of the hill, and beheld the encamp- 
ment of this puny race below us. A little Fin girl, with her arms 
round the neck of a dog who bore much resemblance to a young wolf, 
came out of the hut to meet us, holding back the dog with all her 
strength,, lest it should attack us; the rest of her family, she told us, 
were out milking the rein-deer close by ; and she led us to a rough en- 
closure of birchen stakes, within which we found the whole family, 
consisting of four generations of Fins, and about five hundred rein- 
deer. A little child, with its head alone appearing, was swinging in 
a cradle, made of the bark of a tree, hung from the boughs of a stunted 
birch. Some of the family were engaged in milking the rein-deer ; 
others were playing with the deer, which are certainly the quietest 
animals I ever t>eheld. The master of the establishment was absent 
on a visit to a Finnish frend, who lived about two miles off; his son 
Jonas, with hiswife, came out of the enclosure to meet us, and invit- 
ed 111 with much politeness to come amongst the deer. Jonas's wife 
seemed to rule the establishment, and to order the whole family about 
at her pleasure. The family consisted of twelve persons, of whom the 
most prominent was a little old woman of eighty, the grandmother of 
the little Segrid, Jonas's daughter, for such was the name of the young 
lady who swung in the cradle on the tree ; the old lady was dressed 
in deer-skin, which came half way down her legs, and a sort of deer 
tmdLiiis ; her eyes were nearly shut, and the expression of her coun- 
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tebance waa very Calmuc ; in height she was ahout four feet. Jonas's 
brother was also there, and rendered chiefly remarkable by a large 
quantity of raven hair which hung ha^ down his back, making him 
look as wild as the winds which whistled through his locks. After 
the milking was completed, wc treated them with some brandy and 
tobacco, which had a most beneficial effect upon their conversational 
powers. They told us that they always began the day with prayers. 
They milk their deer morning and evening, and the family take it in 
turn to watch them when turned out of the enclosure ; some make 
the cheese, whilst others go to Roraas to sell the deer-skins and flesh, 
and to purchase brandy and tobacco ; and others are occasionally em- 
ployed in seeking the stray deer. They had no sledges with them in 
these quarters, having left thein all in their winter depot, but they 
place the panniers, which they load for market, upon one of the finest 
of their deer; and, with a little girl put between the panniers, they 
trot away at the rate of 8 or 9 miles an hour. The power of painting 
the whole scene would have been desirable, as we stood amidst this 
pigmy race of mortals, so totally unlike any thing we had ever before 
beheld. It was eleven o'clock but sufficiently light to enable us to 
read or write. Their huts are about five feet high, and nine or ten in 
diameter at the base ; formed of poles meeting at the top, and covered 
with the turf. The little shrivelled hag of eighty stood beside me, looking 
hardly human ; Mrs Jonas, with the little Segrid in her arras, superin- 
tended the loading of the rein-deer; while Jonas, and "he of the flowing 
hair** were busied in bringing us rein- deer skins to look at, or supplying 
us with cheese and milk ; the former tasteless enough, but the milk of 
an excellent though peculiar flavour, much resembling the milk of the 
cocoa-nut. Upon the flesh, the milk, and the cheese from the rein- 
deer, they live entirely; save occasionally, a little brandy and tobacco, 
of which they are exceedingly greedy. When we had been with them 
about an hour, we became very good friends, and they invited us to 
pay them a visit in their huts, to which Mrs Jonas led the way ; and 
with some difficulty we crept through an opening of two ftet into their 
hoiise, where the whole family, young and old, followed, and ranged 
tiiemselves round the fire, and we sat talking comfortably together for 
some time ; though the atmosphere was ^ little too hot, and somewhat 
amoky. The furniture was not numerous, consisting of a few boar 
■kins on which they sleep ; and a few books, principally bibles and 
prayer-books, in Norwegian. The title of one of their literary treasures 
amused me much — " For the use of the Stupid.'* Ere we parted, one 
of the women, rendered eloquent by the use of the brandy, thanked 
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110 gratefully for our visit to the Birds of the Mountiins» tod tfaooght 
we were aDgels sent from heaven to bring ihem**brande wein," 
We requested them to sing, but certainly it was not harmony to which 
we listened ; the very worst ballad singing in England being hi pre* 
ferabte. 

After seeing the deer turned out for the night, and the little girl 
and her dog despatched to tend them, we took our leave. Mrs Jonas 
fisared we should never meet again in this world, but hoped we might 
io the other ; and thus we parted, after having been amply repaid, for 
the trouble of our excnrsion, by beholding this strange race of beings. 
^WuUer'g Wreath. 



SIX HOURS IN ICELAND. 

BY THE- BEV. WILLIAM 8COBE8BY. 

ArT£R the scientific researches of Sir George Mackenzie, and the 
peculiarly interesting investigations of Dr Henderson, in this extraor- 
dinary country, little is to be expected from an occasional and an un* 
premeditated visit of a few hours. And little that is new will probably 
be found in this article. Nevertheless, in a country where every thing 
is peculiar — ^in which nature has stamped her province with the wild- 
est and most terrific impressions, and in which Providence, with won- 
derful contrast, has moulded its dominion with the most primitive, art- 
less and virtuous features, — researches, otherwise common place, ob- 
tain, from locality and association, a degree of importance that may 
excuse their being recorded. The visit that I propose to narrate comet 
recommended neither as attended by adventurous incident, nor by 
the discovery of strange phenomena ; but merely by an example of 
that beautiful simplicity of character and moral propriety for which the 
inhabitants, so (ar as they have been preserved from foreign contami- 
nation, haye long been justly celebrated. 

Returning from a whale-fishing voyage on the coast of Wett Green* 
land, in the summer of 1820, we were deflected from our courM, by a 
prevalence of easterly winds, towards the northern shores q( Iceland. 
On the 8d of August, at 11 A. M. the wind blowing a brisk gale from 
tiM flonth-eastwani, with froety weather, wa came suddenly, but not 
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ime3[pectedly, in flight of land, in the south-west quarter. Soon after 
mid-day, the fog clearing to leeward, ovet the land, exhibited a moim- 
tainous country to the south-west and west of us, and ako a long nar- 
row point of land to the south-eastward, jutting far into the sea. This 
was the peninsula promontory of Langaness, the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of Iceland, which stretches its rugged headland within the 
reach of the midnight rays of the Arctic sun. Coasting the western 
side of the promontory, towards Thiselspiord, we fell into a smooth sea, 
under shelter of the land. About 3 P. M. we tadced, being in four- 
teen fathoms water, about a mile from the shore, and made a signal 
for a boat ; but none came off. At six in the evening, being abreast of 
a hamlet, and within three quarters of a mile from the beach, I took a 
boat, and leaving the ship in the charge of the chief mate, proceeded 
to the shore. As we approached, several persons were observed 
watching us by the side of the hamlet, who, on waving our hats to 
them, came running towards us. We landed on a beach of large rounded 
stones, where there was some surf; the Icelanders awaiting our arrival 
within call. They received us by taking off their hats and bowing, 
and unexpectedly, though not a little agreeably, by shaking our offer- 
ed hand, instead of the usual salute. Then, unasked, tliey gave us a 
hearty and effectual pull with the boat, by which it was secured from 
the action of the surf. 

Totally ignorant of each other's language, so that our intereourse at 
first was a mere dumb-show, we proceeded directly towards the ham- 
let, both for the gratification of a natural curiosity in visiting a strange 
country, and with the hope that the sight of new or tangible objects 
would afford a means, however imperfect, of more satisfactory com- 
munication. In this we were not disappointed. 

On reaching the hamlet, which resolved itself, on examinatioo, into 
two or three humble habitations, we were met by all the inmates of 
tile principal cottage, consisting of a good-looking middle-age4 feoiale, 
and four or five children, who, with three men that accompanied as 
from the beach, formed, to us, a curious and interesting group. Know- 
ing the scarcity of bread in the bland, a bag of biscuits was bioaf^ 
along with us, which I requested a young gentleman of our party, who 
had accompanied me on my voyage, to empty within the hut The good 
housewife seized his hand and kbsed it in thankfulness; but on its being 
intimated to her that I was the principal of the party, she ran up to 
me with a peculiar expression of lively gratitude, and kissing my hand, 
chaUenged, by a token at once modest and intelligible, die cuttomuy 
•alute. She was a pleasant looking person, mther short of atature. 
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with an animated and good-tempered expression of countenance. Her 
dress was the common domestic or working clothes of the Iceland po- 
pulation ;. a costume which, like their language, manners, and simpli- 
city of character, has continued unchanged for at least a period of nine 
centuries. It consisted, externally, of a petticoat of white woollen 
cloth, of native growth and manufacture, called wadmel, a skirta or 
shift of the same material, visible above the waist, and a coarse blue 
jacket, imperfectly meeting in front. These articles, with coarse worst- 
ed stockings, and seal skin or sheep skin shoes, completed the dress ; the 
bead, on this occasion, being bare. The dress of the male peasants 
consisted of a woollen shirt, with jacket, breeches', and stockings of the 
same materials, and a piece of undressed seal skin bound over each 
foot for aboes, and an old hat of the ordinary form. The dress of the 
female children was similar to that of their mother, but neither whole 
nor cleanly. Indeed, many as the virtues of the Icelanders are, abso- 
lute cleanliness is not included among them. 

Having obtained leave to examine the cottage, I penetrated the four 
difierent ramifications which its form, being that of a cross, produced. 
The interior had a disagreeable atmosphere ; a large quantity of sea 
birds hanging from the roof, or lying about the floor, and a tub of train 
oil standing in the midst of one of the compartments, so contaminated 
the air, where there was a very imperfect ventilation, that it required 
DO little curiosity and perseverance to pursue the examination. There 
were no windows in the sides, and only two openings in the roof, which 
served, in a measure, the double purpose of emitting smoke and admit- 
ting light. In the first or entrance compartment there was lying a heap 
of /urns or young kitty- wakes (Larus Rissa) which, from the numbers 
collected and dried, seemed to form a considerable article of summer 
subsistence. In the same place a girl of ten or twelve years of age 
was employed churning, with an apparatus not unlike that in common 
use in England before the introduction of the barrel chum. The com- 
partment on the left was used as a kitchen, having at this time a fire 
made of drift wood ; and that on the right was the sleeping apartment, 
containing a long bench covered with hay, &c. but no bed-clothes were 
visible. Connected with the cottage were two little huts with distinct 
entrances, one of which was employed as a ware-room, and contained 
all their stockings, mitts, flocks, sheep skins, and other articles of like 
nature intended for trade. The cottage and contiguous huts were built 
of a firaming of wood, filled in with clay ; the roofs were covered with 
sods, and the floors were clay. 
To the extent of their ability the good people were disposed to b« 
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hofpitable, though the only article of refreshment they seemed to have 
at hand was a bowl of butter-milk, which we tasted. Sea fowl, fidi, 
and the milk of cows and sheep, with meal obtained from the fiictories, 
appeared to be their principal food in summer. The fish, however, from 
tiie exposed nature of the coast at Langaness, must be an uncertain 
produce, but they render it applicable to ibeir constant necessities by 
diying their surplus catch into stock fish. The ground here reguiarhf 
sloping to the beach, find rising to the eastward to a considerable 
etevation, afforded, near the hamlet, some good pasture for their sheep 
and cows, which appeared in considerable numbers all around us. The 
grass had been recently cut, and, though the weather was Aaw UB&- 
▼ourable, promised a tolerable crop of hay. 

Interesting as it was to land in this remarkable country, we were not 
fortunate, in the place we Wsited, in finding any of those peculiar na- 
tural phenomena, which called forth the astonishment or admiration 
of the most incurious traveller. The rocks about us were all broken 
and detached; and the beach was composed of large roUed masses. 
Some of these- Were of the trap kind, and one mass was. dbserved to 
be vesicular lava ; in general, however, there were few signs of the 
action of volcanic fire. A little to die eastward, indeed* I obsenr- 
ed a veiy interesting spot, which I intended to visit ; but the recur* 
rence of foggy and squally weather rendered the attempt imprudent. 
It consisted of a splendid range of high and apparently regular basal- 
tic columns, in a perpendicular position. In point of height, as wdl as 
4>f regularity and beauty, they appeared equal to any thing of the kind 
in die north of Ireland. The view from the ship, with a good teles* 
cope, at the distance of two miles, was striking and beautiful. 

The uncertain state of the weather, the strength of the wind, and 
our entire ignorance of the nature of the coast as to concealed dangers, 
somewhat interfered with our enjoyment on shore, and prevented that 
research which might have led to interesting results, and hastened our 
departure to the ship. 

Before we left, however, I intimated a wbh to purchase 'a couple of 
aheep of our Iceland acquaintance, and invited them to bring tbcun off 
to the ship, a request which they instantly understood, and with which 
they readily acquiesced. 

Leaving this harmless and contented people to make their own ari 
rangements, we proceeeded to our boat, which we found fast aground 
and in a critical condition for launching, in consequence of the nig- 
gedness of the beach and the action of the surf; fortunately, however. 
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we all re-embarked in safety, and arriTed without any other adTentore 
at the ship. 

We ha^ not been long on board before we observed a boat, in which 
the Iceland family were embarked,' push off from the beach. Notwith- 
standing the mutual civilities that had passed, and the confidence that 
prevailed, they approached the ship with some caution, and it was not 
till the second or third attempt that they succeeded in getting along- 
side. The party was found to consist of the principal peasant, his wife, 
(the fiimity above mentioned) their son, a fine lad of about twenty 
years of age, and an elderly relative ; and the cargo of the boat consist- 
ed of a small sheep and a lamb with a quantity of mittens and stock« 
ings. 

The dress of the female peasant had been altered and improved for 
this visit. In addition to the akirtOt jacket, and petticoat of wadmel, it 
now comprised a striped apron with a coloured border, a handkerchief 
about the neck, a pair of mitts, and a blue cap, like a hussar's foraging 
cap, with its pointed top, terminated by a little various-coloured tas- 
sel, hanging down on one side of the head. 

Receiving them at the gang-way, I endeavoured to dissipate the 
timidity which the sight of fifty men, crowding the decks, seemed to 
have upon them; and after giving them a cursory view of the deck, 
with which, and the various objects around, they were exceedingly 
astonished, they were conducted below. It was evident, from the 
amazement they manifested on observing the magnitude of the masts, 
sails, and other parts of an ordinary naval equipment, that they had 
never before visited a ship so large ; probably they bad seen nothing 
beyond the magnitude of the little coasting vessels that trade to the ex- 
treme factories on the island^ Nor was their astonishment lessened on 
proceeding into the cabin. Every object excited their attention, es- 
pecially articles of use, some of which, as was natural, they seemed 
particularly desirous of purchasing. Linen was an article of first in- 
quiry by our female visitor; and a aark (a shirt) was the price she 
proposed for the lamb, and a shirt and handkerchief the price asked for 
the sheep. Three shirts, three or four cotton handkerchiefs, a poc- 
ket-knife, and a few other small articles purchased, at their own modest 
arrangement, the little store of things they had brought for traffic. Af^er 
each exchange, instead of artfully wishing to enhance their own goods, 
they expressed an undisguised satisfaction. Our female visitor, es- 
pecially, who was the chief manager of the business, (to whose talent 
in this way her husband paid complete deference) indicated her entire 
approbation of what she received, by respectfully kissing my hand, ac- 
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eompanied by the word tak* or iakker; and afler each little present 
that we made them she repeated the same action with every expres- 
sion of delight and gratitude. The delicate manner in which they no- 
ticed any article that was shewn thfem, when they had no longer the 
means of purchasing it, was very remarkable. At first, whilst their 
sheep and woollens were in their own f>ossession, they admired, with 
eager curiosity, every thing that was set before them. . Plates, and 
knives, and forks, with the rest of the table utensils, seemed peculiar- 
ly attractive, as well as hammers, of one of which they became possess- 
ed, and other tools ; but no sooner had they expended their little store of 
goods, than they passed over the same articles with the most striking 
self-denial. I never before saw needy persons so easily satisfied, or 
selfishness, in such a people, so obviously and delicately subdued. To 
this remark there was but one exception, and that a justifiable one. 
In the course of the visit I offered to them, as a memorial of our inter- 
course, a slip of paper upon which I wrote the name of the ships with 
my own name, and some brief observations. The writing utensils 
pioved so attractive as to overcome that delicate self denial, which, in 
regard to other things, they had so strikingly evinced. It was clear 
that our female acquaintance was anxious to possess them. I, there- 
fore, presented her with the ink bottle, pens, and a little paper, which 
she received with the liveliest expression of thankfulness. She read 
the paper I had written, and was delighted to find that my christian 
name was the same as her son's. Then, at my request, she wrote 
with a ready hand the name of herself and friends. The character was 
somewhat peculiar and antiquated ; but to these circumstances is to 
be ascribed the remarkable fact stated by Dr Henderson, that whereas 
'* our ablest antiquaries are often puzzled in endeavouring to decipher 
eertain words and phrases in wiitings which date their origin only a 
few centuries back ; there is not a peasant, nor indeed scarcely a ser- 
vant girl in Iceland, who is not capable of reading with ease the most 
ancient documents extant on the island.* The remarkable aequire- 
ments, and even learning, of the inhabitants of this remote, frigid, and 
forbidding country, has been a subject of invariable admiration with 
travellers; particularly since their only means of education, except the 
occasional catechising of their clergy, is merely domestic tuition, there 
being (recently at least) but one school in the whole island. 

The writing utensils being done with, our female visitor disposed 
of the acceptable present, by placing it along with a number of other 
articles, received as personal property, in the sleeve of her jacket, un- 
der her arm, which seemed the usual depository, answering the pur- 
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po«e of a pocket. And it was amusing to obtenre what a quantity 
and Tariety of articles disappeared in the same receptide. 

Aflet receiving some refreshment, which they partook of with mod- 
eration, I shewed the whole party the different compartments of the 
cabin and steerage, respecting wl^ich they evinced no little curiosity. 
But my *' state-room" proved the j>lace of greatest attraction. Being 
fitted up with considerable neatness, its comforts and convenience 
formed such a contrast with their humble bench, that it called forth, 
above every thing else they had seen, their unbounded admiration. 
The furniture of the bed, a chest of drawers, bookcase, &c., were ex- 
amined with the minutest attention ; and nothing could be more strik- 
ing than the peculiar action, and, to us, otherwise unintelligible words, 
by which our female friend vividly expressed her conceptions of the 
happiness of the possessor of so much comfort and splendour! 

Though at our first meeting we were not aware that our languages 
bad any thing in common, and never thinking of the facility of com- 
munication that we might have derived from the Latin, we soon 
found that the dialects of Yorkshire and Scotiand afford numbers of 
words exactly according with the Gothic language of Iceland. But 
independent of this assistance, which aided only in srbstantive words, 
the quantity of intelligible intercourse afforded by the imperfect me- 
dium of communication we possessed, was surprising. After the supply 
of our wants in fresh stock, there was littie we wished to communi- 
cate, but much we wished to observe, for which their abundant ex- 
pression and feeling afforded ample means. For with them, in so 
brief an intercourse, the knowledge of where we came from, or what 
we were, proved secondary to the interest of the various novelties be- 
fore them. ' Theirs was not an enjoyment of words, — but of seeing, 
admiring, and possessing. Therefore it was not words, but the 
expressive indications of the interest they experienced, that conveyed 
to us any knowledge of their feelings and character. And these 
specific signs of feelings were sufficientiy intelligible in the language 
of nature, which indeed ever speaks more forcibly to the heart by ex- 
pression tiian by words. Hence the foundation of all real affecting 
eloquence is the exhibition Of nature. Of this we had a striking proof 
when our visitors left us. It was to us a touching scene ; and though 
simple and commonplace, I shall attempt to describe it. For I could 
not but feel, oh the occasion, the loss we sustain of that which is 
detif^fful, in society rendered artificial by perpetual intercourse, where 
Batme, with its most bold as well as touching traits, is either softened 
down or lost hi cultivation. The weather having set in foggy, and 
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the night drawiDg in gloomy, though not daik, I was. not uixioui to 
dettio our yisiton wh«n they moyed to depart. As they arose from 
the table, each one took my hand in succesaion, respectAdly bowing 
and pronouncing the word takker, I then accompanied them on 
deck, prepared only to 6zpecf a hasty rq;»etition of the same acts on 
taking leave. But it was a more interestfaig scene—especially with our 
female friend. As the others were about to embark, she came up to 
lue on the quarterdeck, her face beaming witii an extraordinary expres- 
sion of gratitude and affection, — and seizing my hand, she kissed it 
with unrestrained but modest fervour. Accompanying the action 
with words full of earnest eloquence, she pointed in the direction of 
the hamlet, to assure me of a welcome there, — and then with a com- 
bined expression of dignity, solemnity, and devotion, she raised her 
hands, and lifUngup her face towards heaven, exhibited her elevated 
feelings in a fervent and ardent prayer ! Altogether,, the scene was so 
peculiarly touching, that one of my officers who Stood by, unable to 
resist the ioipression her conduct inspired, exclaimed, in feeling ac- 
reuts, " Poor thing ! poor thing !** whilst he wiped with the sleeve of 
his jacket the liberal tears of sjrmpathy that burst from his eyes, 
and rolled down his manly cheeks. How much we lose of the most 
elevated enjoyments of the heart, by the sober subdued graft of 
sophisticated society superseding the animated lovely blossom of na- 
ture, and monopolizing the entire stem upon which it is implanted ! 

In the scene before us, pleasing touches of nature appeared in 
others of the party as well as in the person now spoken of. Her son 
was their shepherd. The two sheep that were sold to us were to be 
left — perhaps the first they had sent from their pasture. Just as the 
boat was about to push off, the lad was missing. He was observed to 
ran forward to one of our boats where the surrendered part of the 
flock was deposited. He kissed them severally with mournful fer- 
vour. He did so repeatedly, and when he obviously tore himself from 
thero, his eyes were cast towards them with sorrowful longing glances 
as he retired to the boat. 

As soon as our interesting visitors were fairly embarked and direct- 
ed in their return to the shore, we made sail and stood out to sea. 

1 hasten, lest I should be rejected as a tiresome contributor to the 
Winter's Wreath, to bring this narration to a close. 

From the general haziness of the weather whilst we remained near 
Langaness, we had but a slight view of the interior of the country. 
For a short time, indeed, the dense screen of clouds that generally 
shrouded the interior dispersed, and the appearance of Ktabla, among 
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the suiroimding mountains, afforded associations of the mighty 
powers of the vdlcano, and recalled the vivid descriptions of Dr Hen- 
derson and other travellers, as to the devastations and wonders 
performed hy these mighty subterranean furnaces. Dr Henderson 
visited Mount Erabla and there is one circumstance so curious respect- 
ing it, which he describes, that I cannot refiain from mentioning it. 
This circumstance was the remarkable preservation of a church, in the 
terrific irruption of the Leirhnukr Zfid Krabla about a century ago. 
The quantity of lava that flowed from these mountains was enormous, 
and the devastation great and extended. It was at Reykiahlid, one of 
the farm houses overrun by the fiery stream, but which was after- 
wards rebuilt nearly on the spot, that the attention of Dr Henderson 
was directed to the church, which, in almost a miraculous manner, 
escaped the general conflagration. He thus describes this curious 
circumstance—** Reaching the north-west comer of the low earthen 
wall by which the church yard is enclosed, the lava has been arrested 
in its progress within about two feet of the wall, where as if inspired 
with reverence for the consecnted ground it has jdivided into two 
streams, and pnriued its course till it advanced about twenty yards, 
when the streams have again united, and left the church completely 
unhurt in the midst of the surrounding flames ! some parts of the 
stream, close to the wall, are more than double the height of the 
chweh /*' I relate not this event superstitiously — nor do I comment 
upon it ; but I leave it with the observer's own reflection. At the time 
of the brief visit to the north of Iceland, now described, but little 
enow remained upon the land, only here and there a patch on the sides 
of the mountains, 00 for as we could observe. Indeed the summer 
heat of the interior of the country is very considerable. Even at that 
time, when the coast was enveloped in fog, we could perceive, on 
occasional breaks through this external obscurity, that there was a 
clear sky and bri^t sunshine in the region of the Erabla — ^indicating, 
that whilst with us there was a damp cool air, in the interior there 
were di3rness and warmth. 

Even at Langaness, which, from its peninsular form and exposure to 
cutting winds and frequent fogs, must present an indifferent- speci- 
men of the country, there was in many places near the shore a refresh- 
ing verdure. 

The resources of the people here, for subsistence, are cattle and 
eheep, wiCh fish and sea4bwl. Their occupations, besides attending 
to their catde and fishing, are, on the part of the females, extended to 
the manufacture of stockings, mittens, and mulmel, with the dressing 
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ot skiiM, &c. But the knitting is undertaken rather for winter 
amusement .than for benefit, as they receive no more for this part of 
their disposable property, at the factories, than for the raw material. 
-- Winter* s Wreath, 



THE GORED HUNTSMAN. 

If thou be hurt with hart. 

It brings thee to thy bier ; 
But barber's hand will boar's hurt heal. 

Thereof thou need'st not fear. 

OldBhyme, 

^ • 

Thx night, was drawing on apace. The evening mist, as it arose 
from the ground, began to lose its thin white wreatihs in the deep sha^ 
dows of the woods. Kochenstein, separated from his companions of 
the chase, and weary with bis unsuccessful efforts, to rejoin them, be- 
came more and more desirous of discovering in what direction his 
route lay. Bat there was no track visible, at least by that uncertain 
and lessening light, the mazes of which could guide hifti to his home. 
He raised his silver-mouthed bugl6 to bis lips, and winded a loud 
and sustained blast. A distant echo plaintively repeated the notes. 
The Baron listened for other answer with the attention his situation 
required, but in vain. 

** This will never do," said he, casting the reins on his horse's 
neck : ** see, good Reinzaum, if thy wit can help thy master at tiiis 
pinch ; it has done so before now." The animal seemed to understand 
and appreciate the confidence placed in him. Pricking up his before 
drooping ears, and uttering a wild neigh, he turned fi:om the direction 
his rider had hitherto pursued, and commenced a new rout at an ani- 
mated trot. For a while the path promised well ; the narrow defile, 
down which it lay between rows of gigantic larch and twisted oaks> 
seemed manifestly intended to conduct to some more extended open- 
ing. But on reaching its termination the horse suddenly stopped. 
The glimmering light that yet remained just enabled the Baron to 
perceive the impervious enclosure of thickly planted trees, that sui« 
rounded the little, natural amphitheatre at which he had arrived. 
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** This is worse and worse, ReiDzaum," exclaimed the disappointed 
rider, as he cast a disconsolate glance upwards. There was not a 
single star visible, to diminish the deep gloom in which tiie woods 
were enveloped. "Guetiger himmel! that I should be lost in my 
own barony, and not a barelegged schelm to point out my road!** 

Weary of remaining in one spot, he rode round the enclosure in 
which he found himself thus unpleasantly placed. He repeated the 
same exercise, gazing wistfully on every side, though the darkness 
was now almost too great to discover to him the massy trunks, under 
the branches of which he rode. At length he stopped suddenly. 

" Is that a light,** said he inwardly, « that glimmers through the 
— no, *tis gone. Ach Oott ! it comes again ! If I could but reach it !'* 

Again he winded his horn, and followed the blast with a most 
potent halloo. His labour was in vain, the light remained stationary. 
The Baron began to swear. He had been educated at Wurtzburg, 
and for a Swabian swore in excellent German. 

He was -perplexed whether to remain where he was, with this 
provoking 'light before him, and the probable chance of remaining all 
night in die woods ; or to abandon his steed, and endeavour to pene- 
trate through the trees to the spot whence the light issued. Neither 
of these alternatives was precisely to his liking. In the former case 
he must abide the cold air and damp mist till morning ; in the other 
he incurred the risk of losing his steed, should he not be able to 
retrace his way to the spot. Indecision however was not the fault of 
his character; and, after a minute's hesitation, he sprung from his 
horte, fastened him to a tree, and began to explore the wood in the di- 
rection of the light. 

The difficulties he encountered were not few. The Baron was a 
portly personage and occasionally found a difficulty in squeezhsg 
through interstices, where a worse fed man would have passed ungm- 
zed. Briers and thorns were not wanting, and the marshy ground 
completed the catalogue of annoyances. The Baron toiled and toiled, 
extricating first one leg and then the other from the deep entanglement 
in which each was by turns plunged, while the object of his attention 
seemed as distant as ever. His patience was exhausted. Many and 
emphatic were the figures of his inward rhetoric. Of one fiict he 
became convinced, that all the evil influences of the stars had this 
ni^^t conspired to concentrate their power on one unlucky wight, 
and that this wight was no other than the Baron Von Kochenstein. 

But the Baron was not a man to be easily diverted from his purpose, 
and he Uiboured amain. His hands were bruised with the branehes 
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he had torn down when they impeded his course, and the heat dreps 
on his brow, raised by his exertions, mixed with the chill and heary 
night dew that fell around him. At length a desperate effort, almost 
accompanied with the loss of his boots, placed him free from the 
morass through which he had waded. He stamped and shook his 
feet when on dry land with the satisfaction that such a deliyerance in- 
spires. To add to his Joy, he perceived, that die lig^t he had so pain- 
fully sought was not more than fifty eUs distant. 

A moment or two brouf^t him to the door of a low dwelling over- 
shadowed by a beetling, penthouse-like roof. As fru: as he could 
discern, the building was of considerable antiquity. The portal was of 
stone, and 4he same material composed the frames of the windows, 
which were placed far from the ground, and from which proceeded 
the h^t he had sought. 

Our huntsman lost Mttie time in applying to the door, at first with 
a gentle knock, which being disregarded increased to a thundering 
reverberation of blows. The gentle and tiie rude knocks were of 
equal avail. He desisted from his occupation to listen awhile, but 
not a sound met his ear. 

** This is strange, by the mass,*' said the Baron: ** the house must 
be inhabited, else whence the light ? And though .they slept like the 
seven sleepers, my blows must have aroused them. Let us try another 
mode — the meny horn must awaken them, if aught can move their 
sluggish natures." And once more resorting to his bugle he sounded 
a r^veill^e. A jolly cheeriog note it would have been at another 
time, but in the middle of the dull night it seemed most unfit. A 
screech owl's note would have harmonized better. 

** I hear them now," said he of the bugle, " praised be the saints." 
On this as on other occasions, however, the saints got more thanlu 
than their due. An old raven disturbed by the Baron's notes, flappiog 
her wings in flight, had deceived his ears. She was unseen in the 
congenial darkness, but her hoarse croakings filled the airas she flew. 
Irritated at the delay, the Baron, made a formal declaration of war. 
In as loud a voice as he could he demanded entrance, and threatened 
in default of accordance to break open the door. A loud laugh as 
from a dozen revellers was the immediate reply. 

A piece of the trunk of a young tree lay near the Baron ; he took it 
up and dashed it with all his strength against the door. It was a 
mighty blow, but, though the very building shook before it, the strong 
gate yielded not. 
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Before Kocbenstein could repeat Uie attack, a hoarse voice, seem- 
ingly proceeding from one of the windows, greeted his ears. 

** Begone with thy noise,*' it said, « else I will loose the dog ob 
thee.'* 

**I will break tiie hound's neck, and diminish his caitiff master by 
the head, if thou open not the door^iis instant. What! is this the 
way to treat a benighted traveller? Open, I say, and quickly." 

It seemed that the inmate was about to put lus threat in. execution, 
for the low deep growl of a wolf-dog was the only answer to the 
Baron's remonstrance. He dr^w bis short hunting sword and plant- 
ed himself firmly before the door. He waited awhile, but all was 
silent. 

He had again recourse to his battering ram. The door resisted, mar- 
vellously, but it became evident, that it could not long -withstand such 
a siege. As the strong oak cracked and groaned, the Baron redoubled 
his efibrts. At length the voice he had before beard agaitf accosted 
him. 

'*Come in, then, if .thou wilt. Fool! to draw down thy fate on 
thee." The bolts were undrawn. « Lift up the latch." 

The Baron troubled not himself to inquire the meaning of the omi- 
nous words of the speaker, but obeyed the direction given, and entered. 
He found himself in a spacious apartment that appeared to comprise 
the whole tenement. He looked around for the foes he expected to 
meet, and started back with astonishment. 

The only occupant of the apartment was a lady, the rich elegance 
of whose dress would have attracted admiration, had not that feeling 
been engrossed by her personal loveliness. Her white silken garment 
clung to a form modelled to perfection, and was fastened at her waist 
by a diamond clasp of singular shape, for it represented a couclumt 
stag. A similar ornament confined the long tresses of her hair, the 
jetty blackness of which was as perfect as the opposite hue of the brow 
they sliaded. Her face was somewhat pale, and her features melan- 
choly, but of exquisitely tender beauty. 

She arose, as the Baron entered, from the velvet couch on which 
she was seated, and with a slight but courteous smile motioned him to 
a seat opposite to her own. A table was ready spread by its side^ 
laden with refreshments. He explained the cause of his coming, and 
apologized with great fervency for his rude mode of demanding ad- 
mission. 

** You are welcome," said the lady again, pointing to the vacant 
seat. Notliing could be more ordinary than these three words, but 
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the sound of her voice ihrilled through the hearer's tense into his soul. 
She resumed her seat, and Kochenstein took the place ofiered him. 
He gazed around, and was convinced, to his amazement* that they 
were alone. Whence then the voice, with which he had held con- 
Verse? and whence the uproarious laugh, which had first assailed hit 
hearing? There could not, he felt certain, be another chamber un- 
der that roof capable of containing such a number of laughers. The 
dog too, whose savage growl had put him on his guard, where was 
he? 

The Baron was however too genuine a huntsman, to suffer either 
surprise or admiration to prevent him from doing justice to Uie excel- 
lent meal before him, and to which his hostess invited hia, declining 
however to partake with her guest. He ate and drank therefore, post- 
poning his meditations, except an anxious thought on the situation of 
his steed. " Poor Reinzaum," thought he, diou wilt suffer for my re- 
freshment. A warm stable were fitter by far for thee than the mid- 
night damps that chill thee." And the Baron looked with infinite 
satisfaction on the blazin^hearth, the ruddy gjieams of which almost 
eclipsed the softer light of the brilliant lamp that hung from the ceil- 
ing. 

As his appetite became satisfied, his curiosity revived. Once or 
twice as he raised his eyes he met the bright black ones of his enter- 
tainer. They were beautiful ; yet, without knowing why, the Baron 
shrunk from their glance. They had not the pensive softness of her 
features. The expression was one he could not divine, but would not 
admit that he feared. 

He filled his goblet, and in the most courteous terms drank the 
lady's health. She bowed her head in acknowledgment, and held to 
him a small golden cup richly chased. The Baron filled it, — she 
drank to him, though but wetting her Up with the liquor. She re- 
placed the cup and rose fromher seat. 

" This room,*' she said, " must be your lodging for the night. Other 
I cannot offer you. — Farewell." 

The Baron was about to speak. She interrupted him. '* I know 
what you would say — ^Yes, we shall meet again. Take this flower," 
she added, breaking a rose from a wreath that twined among her hair 
in full bloom, though September had commenced, and the flowers of 
the gardens and the fields were long since dead, *' take this flower. On 
the day that it fades you see me once more." She opened a small 
door in the wainscoting, hitherto unseen by the Baron, and closed it 
after her before he could utter a word. 
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The Baron felt no disposition to sleep, and paced about the room 
revolving the events of the evening. The silence of the hour was 
favourable to such an employment, and the soft carpets that covered 
the floor prevented even his own footsteps from being heard. 

Weiried with his fruitless ruminations, he was beginning to relieve 
himself from his lonely want of occupation, by taking note more mi- 
nutely than before of the handsome though antique fiimiture of the 
apartment, when his attention was claimed by the sounds of a harp. 
A few bars only had been played, when the music wias sweetened by a 
Toice the softest he had ever heard. • The words of the song applied 
too strikingly to himself to escape his ear. 

Wo to him, whose footsteps rude 
Break my fairy solitude ; 
Wo to him; whose fated grasp 
Dares undo my portal clasp ; 
Wo to him, whose rash advance 
Dooms him to my blighting glance : 
• In the greenwood shall he lie. 
On the bloody heather die. 

The voice and music ceased together, leaving^ the Baron oppressed 
with unwonted fears. ** And I must see her againi would this rose 
would bloom for ever!" He seated himself, and ere long he fell into 
a troubled sleep. 

When he awoke, the ashes on the hearth were spaikless, and the 
morning, casting away her gray mantle, was beginning to dart her gayer 
beams through the narrow windows. He perceived, with surprise, 
that the door through which his hostess had retired was ajar, yet she 
was not in the apartment, and from the situation in which he had sat 
she could not have passed through the door by which he had entered. 
He arose, and walked about with as much noise as he could make, 
with the object of apprising the lady of the dwelling, that the wainscot 
door was open. After continuing this for a length of time his curiosity 
increased. .He ventured to look through the doorway. It opened 
into a small closet, which was entirely empty. 

He had already witnessed too much to feel any great additional 
astonishment at this discovery. " Besides," said he to himself, "her 
words spoke but of a meeting at a future day. Why therefore should 
I expect her now ?"-^ 

He opened the entrance door, and found his horse, which he had 
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left tied in the wood, ready for departure, and apparently in exceQent 
condition. <* Woman or witch," he exclaimed, ** I owe her a good 
turn for tfaif— Now, Reinzaum, keep up thy credit." And qmngnig 
on his horse's back he pursued a track, that seemed to lead in die 
direction he wished; and without aid of whip or spur was at IKochen- 
stein in an hour. 

His first act was to place the rose in a vase of water. Day. by day 
he visited it, and found its bloom unabated. Three montlw passed 
away without any visible alteration in the beauty of the flower. The 
Baron became less sensible of the remembrances connected witl) it, 
and gazed on it with indifference. He even displayed it to th* inmates 
of his castle, and among others, to his only dau|^ter, the death of 
whose mother had left Kochenstein a widower. Fredeiica was in her 
seventh year, and within a few days of its completion. To her 
earnest intreaties for the flower, her &ther promised it should be hen 
on her birthday. The child was overjoyed at the idea of a present, 
to which much importance was attached in her eyes, for the ever^ 
blooming rose was the talk of the whole castle; and every human 
creature in it, except its lord, offered many coijeetures respecting the 
flower, all very ingenious, and all very absurd. 

On the morning of his daughter's l^rthday the rose was dead. The 
Baron Von Kochenstein, though a man of courage and thirty-two 
quarterings, changed colour when he beheld the iaded flower. 
Witfaoilt speaking a word he mounted Reinzanm, and galloped off at 
the rate of four German miles an hour. 

He had ridden soute half hour, when he saw before him a stag, the 
finest he had ever beheld. It was prancing on the finsty ground, and 
throwing aloft its many-tined antlers in proud disdain of the meaner 
brutes of the earth. At the approach of the Baron, it fled. In pure 
distraction of spirits, and in that dread of his own thoughts, which 
prompts a man to any thing to avoid himself, Kochenstehi pursued, 
though unattended by a single hound. The stag seemed wind-foeted. 
Reinzaum followed like a noble horse as he was. 

Throu|^ glade and copse, over hill and plain, the Baron chased the 
lordly stag. At length it abated its speed near die side of « transparent 
pool, in the midst of which a fountain thew up its beautiful column of 
waters. The stag halted, and turned to gaze on its pursuer. For 
the first time Kochenstein applied his spur to the quivering flank of 
his steed, and grasped his hunting sword. A moment brought him to 
the side of die quarry : ere another had elapsed, a stroke from its bran- 
ching antlers brought him to the ground. The steed fled in dismay. 
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In Tain did Kochenstein endeavour to avert his impending fate. 

With all the strength of terror he grasped the left horn of the stag, as 

it bended against its prostrate victim. The struggle was but for an 
instant.. and a branch of the other antler pierced the Baron's side. 

No sooner was the stroke inflicted, than the rage which had posses- 
sed the stag seemed wholly abated. It offered not to trample on the 
defenceless man, or to repeat the blow. Gazing awhile on its work 

. it turned away, plunged into the waters of the fountain, and was lost 
from sight in the overwhelming flood. 

EnieeUed as he was, for the blood gushed in torrents from his side, 
the Baron half raised himself up to look on the closing waters. 
Something in the stag's gaze awoke associations, that carried his mind 
back to the events of a few months ago. While he gazed on the 
fountain, the colinnn of its jet divided, then sunk, and ceased to play. 
A figure appeared from the midst. It glided across the pOel and 
approaehed the Baron. A lady stood beside him. She was clad in 
robes of white, and her head was girt with a wreath of faded flowers. 
Her left brow was spotted with recent blood. The Baron shuddered 
at her glance, still more at her voice, for he knew too well the soft 
tone in which she sang these lines. 

To my plighted promise true. 
Once again I meet thy view ; 
Now my garland's roses fade. 
And thy rashness* debt is paid. 
Sad the &te, and dark the doom. 
That led thee to my secret home : 
In the greenwood thou art lying, 
On the bloody heather dying ! 

The last Sounds mingled with the rush of the fountain as it rose 
again, when, retreating on the waters, the songstress sank into their 
embrace. Her last notes had fallen on the ears of the Baron. The 
msh of the waters was unheard by him ; for when the song ceased, he 
was no more. — The Keep$ake. 
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CAVENDISH. 

A FRAGMENT OF ENGLISH LIFE. 

Dangle. So, here we have it. — Theatrical »rrEi.LiOKircK xz- 
TRAORDiNART ! We hear there is a new tragedy in rehearsal at 
Drury Lane Theatre, said to be written by a gentleman well known 
in the theatrical world ; if we may allow ourselves to give credit to 
the report of the performers, who, truth to say, are in general but in- 
different judges, this piece abounds with the most striking and receiv- 
ed beauties of modem composition. 3%e CfriHe, 

Cavskdish was a roan of birth and fashionable society. Master 
of a handsome estate, polished by travel, and at the age of five-and- 
twenty, he seemed to possess all the elements of popularity with the 
high world ; yet his popularity was by no means decisive. 

On his return from travel, which had been loQg, and through rarely 
visited regions, he had certainly applied himself with due vigor to the 
habitual pursuits of his rank and time. He played at the clubs, he 
quadrilled at Almack's, and he drove a four-in-hand. Yet he had ra- 
pidly found his vigour flag ; and began to think, that he had discover- 
ed in himself a peculiar inaptitude for the essential purposes of first'' 
rate existence. He had been a Meltonian^in the height of the season, 
rode the most expensive horses, and was in at the death in some of 
those fox-hunts, which will never be forgotten round a Meltonian 
table. He began at length to grow weary of the classics of the stable, 
and involuntarily to ask himself, with Chesterfield, ** Docs ^ny gea- 
tieman ever hunTt twice?*' He. sold his hunters, and took leave of 
the finest sporting country in Europe. 

At Newmarket he had won a cup, and might have gone on in a 
career of plates and honours ; but of this too he grew weary, and aban- 
doned the standhouse, to the astonishment and very considerable con- 
tempt of his right honourable fellow jockeys. Literature seized him 
in this interregnum. He gave up the day to his pen, and the night to 
his meditations, lived for a month among visions of beauty and dreams 
of sentiment, wrote a tragedy, and enraptured himself into a nervous 
fever. On this production his afterhours enabled him to look with a 
cooler eye ; and it was probably the only effort of his mind, on which 
he ever looked a second time. His honest opinion of it was, that it 
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was unnatural an4 impossible, a compound of extravagant language 
and eztravasated feeling. It was accordingly sentenced to death, and 
thrown into a heajr, to be hereafter deait with according to the rigour 
of law. 

Jack Touchstone was a gambler ; a loose liver through the dubs, 
and who might have been hanged without the inquiry of any human 
being. But he had been a neighbour of Cavendish at Oxford, and on 
the strength of his contiguity he had established himself as a regular 
borrower. 

On the morning of a general execution of condemned papers, Jack 
paid his visit, and begged the loan of a few cool hundreds, for ** just 
twenty-foar hours*** Cavendish on this morning was firmer than usual, 
and Jack was retiring with a popular air on his lips, and ruin in his 
heart, when his eye was caught by « Floraitthe, a tragedy,** laid 
upon the top of a pile of letters, bills, and newspapers, palpably intend- 
ed for an immediate auto dafi. 

Jack had been a poet at college, and written such verses as men 
write at college. Hurdis had allowed, that, « Favente Mnerva," he 
might, in time, write as good heroics as even himself; and a Sapphic 
ode on Dr Parr*s wig, the habitual peg to hang junior genius upon, 
had shook the common room with fnextinguishable laughter, firom 
Jackson down to Kett, from the pope of Christchurch down to harm- 
less Horseface, or, more orientally, from the cedar of Lebanon even to 
the hyssop that groweth on the wall. He now took up the MS., 
turned over a few pages lightly, was apparently struck, ♦* found him- 
self engrossed,*' drew a chair, and sat down to a steady perusal. 

Cavendish, who had been busy with some arrangements in his book- 
shelves, that he might avoid the official ceremony of turning Touch- 
stone out of the room, was awakened by — ** Who wrote this tra- 
gedy??* 

" Psha! nobody t it is foolery, waste paper, gomg to expiate its 
absurdities m that fire,** said Cavendish. 

Touchstone rose with the tragedy in his hand. " My dear fellow, 
I have a request to make of you ; it is not to trouble you about your 
' shining ducats, good my lord !* Confound all money-matters ! they 
ought not to be thought or talked of out of the infernal dens where 
stockbrokers and Jews hatch them. But, in sober earnest, will you 
let me take this MS. with me till to-morrow; a short loan, my boy, 
and to be returned with interest; ay, compound interest, when you 
wUl.'* 
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Cavendish laughed at him, and attempted to get possession of the 
tragedy. But the resistance was more fortunate than the attack. 

Jack read fragment by fragment, as for his life, was charmed, affect- 
ed, enraptured, and finally plunged the treasure into hfs pocket. 

Cavendish had been too long acquainted with Touchstone under 
his character of living by his wits, to be altogether secure, that this 
poetic fascination was of the most sincere order. 

But, let no poet be of my privy-council; let no secret of my soul or 
body be trusted to the keeping of any man who ha^ ever ** invoked 
the nine." If there had been a poet among the priests of Ceres, St 
Jerome would not have had to bewilder himself in the inextricable 
labyrinth of the Eleusinian mysteries, or bishop Warburton to make 
his unwieldy wisdom ridiculous, or Gibbon to laugh at both, and blun- 
der deeper than either. The " mysteries" would have been, ages ago, 
mysteries no more. The insidious praise of some sonnet of the Hie- 
rophant would have melted its way to his heart, and thawed out the 
whole rigid secret in return. All men have their weakness, but, as 
Cicero says of country, " Omnei omnium imbedUitates Pottia $ola 
eomplectitur" 

In short. Cavendish, contemptuous as he was of the world's opinion, 
and resohite in his conclusions that he had no " art of poetry" within 
him, was not altogether insensible to the effect of his tragedy upon 
his unfortunate and reckless friend. It was now also too completely 
in Touchstone's possession to be withdrawn, except by that manual 
'force, which it would be unbecoming to employ. But he felt within 
himself a sudden regret, that " this man, capable of so much better 
things," should be running the road to ruin with his eyes open. In the 
course of this inquiry, which Jack acknowledged as a proof that kind- 
ness was not yet fled with Astrea from the earth, and that the '* no- 
blest feelings were naturally to be found in company with 6r8t-rate 
poetic inspiration ;" Cavendish proceeded to discover, " that it was 
an infinite pity to see a man of Touchstone's taste, native powers, and 
peculiar susceptibility of poetry," suffering those qtialities to be ex- 
hausted in the hopeless career of the clubs. Jack was affected to the 
very depths of his sensorium by this overflowing of the soul of " a 
friend and a man of genius ;" and lamented that he had not received 
such advice before, couched as it was in language, of which, " he 
must say, with whatever fear of offending, that the wisdom was 
equalled only by the kindness and the eloquence." 

He now rose to take his leave, and, incapable of speech, was, with 
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a squeeze of the band and irresistible conviction in every feature of 
his dejected visage, slowly walldng out of the room ; when Cavendish, 
who felt that he could not suffer him to depart to a cheerless meal, or 
possibly to no meal at all, insisted on his remaining to dinner. 

They dined together : the banquet was worthy of the hotel : the 
claret and champagne were better than the hotel ever gave but to 
established connoisseurs. Cavendish was prevailed on, between the 
third and fourth bottle, even to let his friend read aloud some of his 
•fragments. College remembrances quoted with pleasure, an infallible 
evidence that the brain is not in the state in which it ought to be • 
club anecdotes, things equally leaden to the ante-dinner ear ; and the 
tracasseries and involvements of fashionable life, tales to which nothing 
bat a surcharge of Chateau Margot could give freshness or flavour; 
made the moments fly till an hour even too late to dress for the duch- 
ess's evening party. At two in the morning the friends parted more 
friends than ever ; Cavendish plunging himself into bed with a dizzy 
eye and a boiling brain, and Jack walking off with a programme of a 
new epic, added to his tragedy, and a cheque on Coutts's for five hun- 
dred pounds. • 

Cavendish saw no more of his rapturous critic for a fortnight, and 
then came a hurried note from Bath, apologizing for the non-repay- 
ment of the loan ; but " business of the most pressing and painful 
order, family deaths, &c. had hurried him out of town, and the ar- 
rangements consequent had detained him at a reluctant distance from 
his excellent and valued friend.** 

Cavendish felt that the money was gone, but money was not among 
his idols ; and he was more disposed to laugh than be angry at Jadc*s 
dupery. Accidentally casting his eye over a Bath paper on the same 
morning, he saw a panegyric In the most professional style upon the 
peculiar elegance of a " ciifBcle just launched by Mr Touchstone,'* 
with liveries that threw all the beau monde into the shade: into this 
phenomenon had been melted his five hundred pounds. As the loan 
was hopeless, he made no effort to reclaim it ; but unwilling to trust 
his name into such hands, he wrote a cool and direct demand for his 
tragedy. A week after he saw a vision of Jack by the light of a lamp 
hung over the door of one of those minor hells, which probably give as 
true a portrait of the greater one as can be given here. 

He went up to him : Touchstone found escape impossible, and 
without a moment's hesitation came forward open handed, and per- 
fectly rejoiced to see " the very best fellow in the land of the living." 

Cavendish demanded his papers. Touchstone acknowledged, that 
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relyiDg on his friend's kindness, and actually unable to suppress his 
own delight, he had talked of the work at some sairies in Bath. 
** The report had got wind, as every thing does in Bath, and finally 
had induced a particular request of a London manager, a man of veiy 
sufficient tact in matters of the kind, to be allowed to look over 
the MS." 

The permission had been at length unluckily extorted, and the re- 
sult was, that " the manager had felt such unquestionable certainty 
of its electrifying the public," that he could not be prevailed on to re- 
turn it ! ** It is now," added Jack, " I fear, actually in rehearsal. I 
know your opinion upon the subject, and having no excuse to make 
for letting it out of my hands, 1 will own, that I rather avoided the 
eclatrdtiemefU, However, I am right glad that it is now "over." * 

Touchstone had directed his friend's steps towards his hotel, and 
had brought up the detail of his regrets accurately to the door. Ca- 
vendish was angry, but his nature wjn^. forgiving ; the misdemeanour 
was, after all, only one of zeal, and ^Ifft was more to the purpose, it 
was now beyond remedy. He asked Jack to supper. 

The rehearsals went on, and Touchstgne's vidts were more frequent, 
as slight alterations were suggested by new ideas of the manager, or, 
what every one knows to be of the first import in these matters, as the 
principal actors and actresses thought proper to command. 

Cavendish was amused by his introduction to the gens de comidie. 
He found more good humour than he could have conjectured among the 
rival sovereigns of the empire before and behind the curtain. No man 
had a more sentient eye for beauty ; and he found beauty in abund- 
ance round him. But he kept his soul in patience, and walked through 
the fiery ordeal, which has scorched the fine gold of so many coro- 
nets, with the coolness of a philosopher. The brightest eyes or the 
most pathetic lips of syren or soubrette left him heart-whole ; and it 
was soon voted by the whole body of those fair runners at the ring, 
that there was no chance of adding the Cavendish plate to the Craven 
and the Derby. 

The rehearsals went on. Touchstone was active, and every day 
brought up his report of progress from the theatre ; generally, like re- 
ports in a higher house, accompained by a proposition for a Supply. 

The tragedy was at length announced : it flourished on post and 
pillar in gigantic characters ; it made brief pilgrimages on poles, in 
company with the Solar Elixir and the Balm of Gilead ; it took its 
place with British boldness upon walls, where placarding was denoun- 
ced <* with all the rigour of the law ;" it covered a share of the chalk- 
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ed renown of patent blacking and British coffee, and flamed in the very 
gaslight of Pall-mall and royalty. 

Cavendish was a firm-nerved man; but he was not more^than man. 
He felt the agitations of authorship, and when Touchstone came, with 
l^ee on his countenance and congratulation on his lips, to announce 
this approach to consummation, the author could have wished, that 
hia pen had been like that of the famous magician Xarifa Abdoul, 
which no sooner touched the ink than the bottle blew up like gunpow- 
der. This business hung on his mind, and fretted him into perpetual 
Irritation. He by instinct avoided the more crowded resorts, those 
Rialtoes of men, where he should have found his offspring impaled be- 
fore the eyes of the multitude. By dexterous detours he evaded the 
flight ; and, notwithstanding Touchstone's rival dexterity, he had one 
evening made his way to the steps of Brookes*s unassailed by placard, 
when, as he stopped for a moment to speak to some passer by, he was 
approached by a miserable object with a parcel of printed papers in his 
hand. He was about to repel the man, but he saw Touchstone's eye 
upon him, and in a fit of forced resolution snatched one of the papers. 
It was not a play-bill. He felt suddenly relieved, and threw down a 
guinea. The mendicant gave him in return a profusion of benedic- 
tions and bows, and was turning away, when bis back shewed an 
enormous sheet covered with every colour of the rainbow, and bearing 
in Patagonian letters^** FLORANTHE— a new tragedy !" 

Cavendish shrank within the hall, and in after moments has been 
heard to acknowledge, that he then first could conceive the feelings of 
Regulus in his barrel. His name had been kept secret under the 
etiictest injunctions: yet, he "dreaded in each bush an officer," 
thought every eye in the club fixed on him in full recognition of his 
crime, and shrank home by the darker and more solitary streets for an 
hoar, doubUng, till clear of populace or placard he could dart into his 
hotel. 

Let no man, sitting in tranquillity over his bottle of port and bis 
County Chronicle, far from the world and the things of the worid-^ 
but this is too humble a compaiison — let no honest prebendary, un- 
perturbed and imperturbable as bis own stall, awaking to work bat like 
bis parish bell, when some whiteheaded son of toil has gone to sleep 
among the thorns and thistles grazed on by the vicarial steed ; or when 
ItB hebdomadal tongue summons him to the we of his own; let no 
county member with a dissolution of parliament still six years in futu- 
rity, or commissioner of woods and forests, or retired statesman, forced 
to save hb country at the rate of three thousand a year, or judge ado 
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▼ocate-general, imbedded in peace and five thousand Britisfa poonds, 
exacted duly as the Turk's tribute ; let no human epicurean deity, 
thus cushioned in slumber and sleek prospeiify, none of the priie cat- 
tle of our unfeathered two-legged rationality, penned and pampered fix 
the mere purpose of shewing the depth of ad^^odre, which can be 
nurtured round the heart of man, deny the existence of this nenraoi 
misery. He may be incapable of feding it ; he may be incapable fd 
any thing on earUi beyond scribbling his name in liieroglyphics on the 
back of a frank, or signing a receipt for his salary ; he may think, tfatt 
there is no other use of the art of Cadmus ; but, if he be not of diii 
mind, let him write even a fiirce, and he shall forthwith know " Ae 
nenre where agonies are bom." Of all ihe appeals to nerves, of all 
the irritations that vex our mortal nature, of all the strings fSbat at 
once awake and fever human sensibility, Uie most-nervous, stimulant, 
and feverish, is the having any thing whatever to do with tiie author, 
ship of the stage. 

The last rehearsal had passed, and the awful night was announced io 
a note from Touchstone, followed by the presence of that most active 
and enthusiastic of all pr$neuri, to arrange a dinner of fiiends 
where he should take it upon himself to relieve Cavoidish of all trou- 
ble, speak to the landlord, and order the parHeuUtr Burgundy. This 
partie was altogether of Jack's selection ; a little knot of incompara- 
ble persons, " deeply interested in every thing that could interest the 
world of letters," remarkably delicate in their tastes, and above all, 
anxious in the extreme to have the gratification of Mr Cavendish's 
acquaintance. 

The proposal was easily acceded to ; and a dozen names were ioTi- 
ted by Jack, not one of which their entertainer had ever heard before : 
but it was no time for question. The eventful night hurried on as it 
time had mounted double wings. Answers of the most obliging kind 
had been received from all the guests ; a morning note from Jack an- 
nounced, that he had engaged a private box, to which the partie 
should adjourn after dinner ; and that the whole corps dramatique, 
from the manager down to the most minute appendage that wore a 
petticoat, wsire all alike rapturous in their opinion of his " incompara- 
ble Floranthe." 

The day passed on dully, drearily, with a leaden retardation unac- 
countable. Time, which had rushed through a fortnight with feverish 
velocity, seemed to be taking its final rest. Cavendish acknowledged, 
in after days, that he never looked so oflen at his watch, never j^wned 
so consecutively, and never envied with sucb thorough contrast the 
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light steps of the waiters and chambermaids as they went humming tip 
and down stairs. 

Yet *^ Time and the hour run throu^ the roughest day." The 
maiire d^hotelj a grinning Frenchman, was summoned, and announ- 
ced that *' dans une heure,** all would be ready d merveille. Exact- 
ly timty minutes before the appointed moment came a note firom 
Touchstone. It deeply regretted, that he must deny himself the plear- 
sure which be expected in attending his ralued friend's dinner ; but, 
as the note expressed it, ** Why should there be any reserves between 
them now i The fact is, my dear Caven^sh, that a scoundrel holder 
of a slight -security of mine, probably observing my visits to your hotel, 
has had me followed ; and at this most unlucky crisis, when all my 
feelings were embarked in your cause, and when I should have wU- 
lingly sacrificed half a life to be present |tt your triumph to-night, I am 
in the officer's hands for a sum Uiat, after my friend's generous sacrifi- 
ces, I actually could not bring myself to name." A postscript, how- 
ever, saved his blushes, and named the sum, which was three hundred 
pounds. 

Cavendish, in supreme scorn, tore the billet into a thousand frag- 
ments. He knew his correspondent by this time, and was satisfied 
♦hat the arrest, if it existed at all, was a mere arrangement to extract 
the money from him. He left the application unanswered, and ordered 
his carriage, that he might escape all further appeals at least for the day. 
But he had scarcely congratulated hims^ on his fortitude, when the 
miccessive ringings at the hotel door tokl him what he had utterly 
cast out of his mind, that he had a dinner party, and that it was ar- 
rived. 

His irritation had now reached its height. What was he to do with 
a dozen people, every soul of them strangers ? To get rid of them 
was now out of the question ; yet to receive them, to do the honours, 
even to sit out dinner among them, was in his present vexed and nervous 
.state of spirits, an utter impossibility. There was but one alternative. 
The cheque was despatched, and in a quarter of an hour in came Jack 
in full dress and good humour, anticipating the evening's triumph for 
his fiiend with a buoyant zeal, which was re-echoed, by the company, 
until even the frowning brow of Cavendish was smoothed. The pro- 
gress of a first performance has a peculiar interest to every amateur ; 
but how infinitely keener must it be to the author. As Touchstone 
led the way into the private box. Cavendish felt as if he were making 
an entrance on the scaflfold. Every eye of the two thousand that fill- 
ed the handsome and crowded theatre seemed flashing critidsBi on 
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bim ; and be iDTidimtarily whispered to Jack, that he thought he had 
never seen so sullen and angry looking an assemblage. 

"Merely a little of the nervousness of authorship, my dear fellow," 
was tbe reply. ''To be sure, the town is capricious, and tragedy 
is not supremely popular ; but between ourselves, I have adopted a 
&st-rate contrivance to deprive fortune of her fickleness, for which I 
m«»t have your pardon." Cavendidi fistened. The explanation pro- 
ceeded $oito toee, '* I ordered a hundred pounds worth of tickets," 
said Touchstone, with his glance perusing the countenance of the list- 
ener. ** With what imaginable puipose?" asked Cavendish. '*Hah!*' 
was the reply : ** I knew you would not suffer it, customary and even 
abecrfutely necessary as it is on all similar occasions; you would talk 
in your high strain about forcing public opinion, packing an audience, 
and so forth ; so I determine^ to volunteer the aflair, and in conse- 
quence supplied the house with well-wishers to us and to our tragedy. 
He had gradually dravm a fragment of paper from his pocket. ** This, 
said he tardily, ** is the memorandum of the transaction." It was a 
formal account of tickets to the number assigned. Cavendish bore 
diis demand better than the rest : the agony of being driven off tbe 
stage haunted him. No price could be too high for security : he placed 
the hundred pounds in the hands of his indefatigable friend. 

The tragedy went on amid the bustle of opening and shutting doors, 
the calling for places and the clamour of the gallery. " This is always 
the fate of the first act," was the unanimous consolation of the group 
in the box, and the author was partially comforted. With the progress 
of the play, however, the clamour did not die. Bursts of boisterous 
applause, mingled with roars of disapprobation, kept up the anx- 
iety of the night; yet the tragedy showed the work of a man of ge- 
nius, though of unpractised theatrical skill. Passages of unquestion- 
able beauty started forth from time to time. A deep interest was 
stirred for the leading characters; and Cavendish was silently 
pleased with his own labour. Yet the errors of the design, brought 
out by the strong light of performance, struck him with tenfold 
force, and made him pronounce a great tragedy the most difficult 
exploit of the poetic mind. Tbe fifth act at length came ; it fought its 
way through contending applause and censure ; and the fall of the 
curtain was attended with a battle in the pit between the admirers and 
the opponents of the ** virgin muse." In the private box, however, 
there was the most admirable unanimity. Every voice was in favour 
of the brilliancy, the force, tbe originality, the whole countless sum of 
excellences, that "must raise the author to the highest pinnacle of 
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fame.'* Cavendish listened, doubted, denied, yet the honied stream 
stole into his heart ; his opposition was silenced, and the whole party 
returned with him to supper. 

Touchstone's congratulations knew no bounds; he proposed health! 
immeasurable : yet even wine palls in time. Cards were called for : 
Cavendish looked on : he was at length induced to sit down. Morning 
found them at play, and their host payed for his initiation into the 
illustrious science of criticism one thousand pounds. 

Evening found him in bed, weary, headached, and irritated by the 
consciousness of having been an open dupe. A newspaper lay on his 
dressing-table; his eye wandered over it till the word ** theatre" at the 
head of a long file of closely printed paragraphs irresistibly fixed him : 
he found an account of his tragedy. Never was pen less dipped in 
the milk of human kindness. The fair " Floranthe" was treated with 
the direct reverse of gallantry. "Feeble dialogue, improbable situa- 
tion, impossible character," were the gentlest description. He flung 
the paper from him with a muttered curse upon the art of printing. 
The critique ck>sed with some palliative acknowledgments of occa- 
sional poetic beauty, striking thought, sudden interest, and so forth ; 
bot winding up the whole by the unequivocal opinion of the critic, that 
it must have been the " worn-out work of some veteran scribbler for 
the stage, who trespassed on the impunity, that had suffered his success 
hitherto, and in whom it would be a matter not less of common grati- 
tude than of common sense never to molest the public again." 

Cavendish, already fevered by the night, felt his brain boil. It might 
be weakness to give way to a verdict so often lightly brought in, but 
he was new to the trial ; and his first order, on starting from his pillow, 
was for horses to whirl him from the city and the land, where newspa- 
pers could put a man on the rack, and where every living soul that he 
had met read newspapers. His valet answered the bell, bringing in 
a note from his friend Touchstone. The note contained an extract from a 
newspaper. Cavendish shrank at the sight. He, however, summoned 
his fortitude, and prepared for a repetition of the bitterest draught that 
he had ever tasted. The extract was a supe(b panegyric. The fair 
*< Floranthe" was exalted to the third heaven. ** Situation, story, cha- 
racter, language, all incomparable. The whole, though not free frem 
some minor deficiences, yet giving promise of the most splendid day 
since the golden times of the old English drama." 

But the panegyric came too late. The bitterness could not be 
washed away ; and even the sweet but added to the disgust of the dis- 
astrous author. He had spared the satire, but he tore the panegyric, 
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flung it into the fire, and was about to fling its envelope after it, when 
his eyes absolutely flashed at its contents ; a request that he ** would 
pardon the sincere admiration that had induced Touchstone to put the 
MS. into the hands of a distinguished publisher, who was about to give 
it to the world in the course of the next day." 

This was the accumulation. To have seen his blunders brought out 
before an audience was mortifying enough ; to have been reviled even 
anonymously for them through every province and region where an 
English newspaper can penetrate, was high offence and vexation. But 
all this was ephemeral, trivial, air and vapour, to the cold detail of them 
in publication, the perpetual memento, the food for undying ridicule ; 
the weekly,, monthly, quarterly, annual |)iliory of his crimes against 
the muse wA mankind. The partial suppression of his name was no- 
thing. ** It would be found out, it must be disclosed by some acci- 
dent ; nay, he would scorn to suppress it. He disdained to throw 
upon the head of another even the contempt that was determined for 
his own.*' Yet there was one resource still: the publisher might be 
propitiated by money. He despatched his servant with orders to get 
the MS. out of the profane hands, in which this nesfling of his honour 
lay. The man found it still in Touchstone's possession, who ** re- 
gretting, as he most sincerely did, the effects of his too hasty zeal, yet 
had it not now |n his power to retract." The valet closed the nego- 
tiation by forcing a hundred pounds, the declared douceur to the re- 
fractory publisher, into Jack's hands. " Floranthe" was brought back, 
and instantly committed to the flames. Cavendish fled his country, 
and traversed Swisserland north and south, east ,and west, for six 
months to come. Jack hired his oiiginal curricle, drove down to Bath, 
scattered the story among the clubs with infinite pleasantry, and scat- 
tered after it the more than two thousand pounds which he had netted 
by the help of the fair ** Floranthe." The first salutation to Caven- 
dish on his return to England was a note from his ** most sincere and 
unfortunate friend, Jack Touchstone," dated " King's 3ench," and 
begging the loan of five guipeas. — TJte Keepsahe, 
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THE DEEV ALFAKIR. 

Ik the vine-surrounded city of Shiraz, under the reign of Otmtn, 
Owelt Sadak, sumamed Al Hahjim or the Philosopher. He lived in 
Almost uninterrupted solitude : his dwelling, thou^ not splendid, was 
elegant, and his household consisted ot a few slaves, who regarded 
their master with fidelity and affection. Sadak had few friends, and 
no acquaintances ; but he had many well-vHshers in those to whom he 
had done good. He was rich, noble, learned, benevolent, and-— 
unhappy. 

The day was closing, and the rich autumnal beams gilded the pome- 
granates that flourished in Sadak's orchard, and the mournful cy- 
presses that surrounded it. The heat of the day had been great, and 
the air was fraught with a full and heavy languor. The philosopher 
was seated at a favourite window reading, to catch the cool fragrance 
of the air. He had undrawn the exquisitely woven curtains of peach- 
coloured silk. His limbs reposed on a divan of downy softness ; the 
most delightful sherbet sparkled in crystal vases; and a thousand 
flowers of every hue expanded their blossoms, and difiused their fra- 
grance around him. Sadak raised his head, and cast a glance on the 
luxuriant scene, but withdrew it with discontent and disgust. He re- 
curred to his studies : — ^in a few moments he pushed away the beauti- 
ful manuscript. 

<* Idle philosophy," he exclaimed, " able only to denote what is 
good, but powerless in teaching to attain it ; useless to the happy, and 
to the wretched worse than useless, a mockery and a pain. Oh hap- 
piness ! phoenix of life, believed in but not found. I abandon the 
search, and ask but for forgetfulness." 

He turned away as he spoke, and hastened to his most retired apart- 
ment. Here by the light of lamps fed with the purest frankincense 
of Shir, and veiled with the spiderlike webs of the Indian loom, he 
sat melancholy and buried in reverie. 

He listened to the breezes, that now began to arise ; as they rustled 
among the pliant branches of the cypresses, and swayed the lofty 
beads of the date*pahns. <*Why is it," said he, "that all external 
nature changes from rest to motion, and ftom motion again to rest, 
while thy mind, Sadak, abides from sun to sun in unvaried and 
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monotonous sadness ? What avail the varying; seasons, the rejoicing 
spring, and the abundant summer to me, whose life is one long and 
dreary winter?" 

Scarcely bad he spoken, when the wind stayed, and the trees no 
longer rustled. They ceased not gradually, softening away into 
calmness ; but at once, as if arrested by some magician's band. A 
. strange silence came on. The mellow song of the late birds was 
. hushed. The loud humming bees and buzzing flies were still. The 
atmosphere was unaccountably oppressed, and nature seemed to stand 
in awe of some approaching phenomenon. 

Sadak sprung on his feet. His restless mind had busied itself in 
wide researches into the secrets of nature ; and he~ knew much of the 
occult powers of the universe, though he had holden no communion 
with them. A dim expectation was on his mind : it was fulfilled when 
the ceiling of the apartment divided, and the Deev Alfakir stood before 
him. He stood in the gloomy beauty of majesty degraded and ob- 
scured. The earthly lights that illuminated the place were extinguish- 
ed on his entrance ; a dull glow emitted from his body supplied their 
place, and filled the room with its lurid glare. 

** Sadak," said the Deev, " thou wouldst have forgetfbhiess-— of 
what? and why?" 

" Of the falsehood of woman, and the treachery of man. Why ? 
because I have suffered by them, and suffer yet." 

" I must know more," returned the Deev, " ere 1 grant the boon 
thou wouldst win. Speak out ; make known thy sufferings." 

" I will not," replied Sadak : « why should I rend open the veil for 
thee, enemy of my race and of me ? why comest thou hither ? say 
quickly, and depart." 

" Rash mortal!" answered Alfakir, ** I am not thine enemy, bat thy 
friend. Bethink thee ere I go. 1 have the power to serve thee, and 
the will." 

" The power thou mayest ; the will— when did a Deev wiU well to 
man ?" 

" Foolish Sadak, ask rather, when did man will well to himself? 
The friend that betrayed thee had not done so but for thy bUndneei, that 
would madly trust when temptation was beyond the power of man to 
resist. The woman that was loved, and false, deceived thee, because 
thy confidence was blind, weak, absurd ; loathsome from its imbecOHty, 
even in the eyes of its object. Thou wonderest that I, thine enemy, 
should wish thee well ; but not that thyself should have laboured to 
work to thyself evil." 
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" Enough!*' taid Sadak, " thou recallest too much; but teach me» if 
thou canst, to forget." 

"Listen then," replied the Deev. **Far away, in the midst of the 
ocean, beyond the points where ship has ever sailed, is an island girt 
with impassable barriers. This island was the dowry of a princess of 
our race ; it holds treasures, to wliich the riches of the East are but as 
the dust in a silken purse. Here dwell the rulers of the elements ; 
here are hidden the essences of life ; here flow the waters of oblivion." 

*' Give me," exclaimed Sadak, ** give me of these waters, that I 
may drink and be at peace." 

*< At peace, surely," answered the Deev; *'but who would have of 
these waters must seek them." 

" Seek them! and where ? in thine unapproachable island ? I should 
gain much by my quest." 

" Thus hastily judge the children of ignorance and folly. Trust to 
me, and the way shall be easy. Seek at thy leisure the nearest port 
of the southern ocean. Thou shalt there learn more, and be brought 
to the object of thy search. Swear to do this. I promise thee the 
waters of oblivion shall be thine." 

" J swear," said Sadak. 

"Farewell, then," said the Deev. He spread his broad and shadowy 
wings — the roof opened for his passage. It closed after him; and the 
lamps, self lighted, burned brightly ab before. Sadak heard the rust- 
ling of the trees, and the prolonged notes of the nightingale fell mourn- 
fully on his ear. 

He lost no time in preparing for his journey ; and, placing hii 
household under the superintendence of a man of rank and probity, 
who was his friend, he departed, crossed the Lauristan mountains* 
and arrived at Nabon, on the Persian Gulf. Here, while rambling on 
the shore, meditating whither next to convey himself, his attention 
was aroused by the approach of a boat. It contained no one, but, 
self-guided, steered its coarse in a direct line to the spot, where Sadak 
had stood still to watch it. What was he to do ? to trust himself to 
such a vessel, for such a voyage, seemed madness. Yet the power, 
that guided the boat in an unerring line to that spot, might equally 
guard its course across the ocean. Sadak examined the boat ; it was 
beaatifully fitted up. A silken awning was suspended over a luxurious 
coueh, and a plentiful supply of provision occupied a sheltered part of 
the Tessel. On the couch-was written in letters of gold : ** For Sadak, 
the eearcher for the waters of oblivion." 

He no longer hesitated, but seated himself in the boat» which 
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instantly sailed away, as before, in a straight line, unmoved by wind 
or wave. It proceeded with great rapidity, and, passing the straits of 
Ormuz, emerged into the Arabian sea. The ^shores of Arabia and of 
Hindostan speedily vanished from the eyes of the voyager. The sky 
was above, and the sea around him ; land there was none. He was 
on the vast plain of the Indian ocean. 

Three days and three nights his course continued thus, during which 
no storm arose, no cloud dimmed the surface of the sky. On the 
fourth day Sadak discerned, afar off, a dim gray speck on the surfiice of 
the waters. It came to his strained and wearied eye refreshing as 
the cool springs to the traveller of the desert. 

To this object the course of the boat was plainly directed : and 
Sadak perceived, that he was carried along with stUl increased veloci- 
ty. As he approached, he gazed earnestly on the island, for such he 
perceived it to be ; and was terrified. 

It seemed a vast rock, the sides of which, springing from the bosom 
of the waters, slanted outwardly to a great distance, veiling the waters 
beneath them in an impervious gloom ; clothed in which the unseen 
waves thundered and boiled with unceasing roar. The heart of the 
wanderer sickened, for escape seemed impossible. Here he must 
close his voyage and his life^ in the conflicting waters of that angry 
sea. ' 

The boat shot under the black and rugged sides of the overhanging 
precipice. Instead of beipg suddenly overwhelmed in the circling 
waters, or dashed against the rock, Sadak perceived, that he was car- 
ried along softly as before. He heard the din on either side, till his 
hearing was nigh extinct; but his own course, though rapid, was 
smooth and uninterrupted. The gloom by which he was surrounded 
the eye could not penetrate ; but it appeared to Sadak, that the dark- 
ness was peopled with forms that flitted round him, and he thought 
he heard their laughs rising amid the roar of the waters : now and 
tiien, too, a gleam of red light shot from fissures in the rock, but with- 
out dissolving the darkness into which it pierced, and serving only to 
render the horror more hideous. 

At length, and in a moment, the darkness was changed to extreme 
light. Issuing from the cavern, the boat rushed into a torrent more 
violent and fearful than the imagination can conceive. Sadak instinc- 
tively closed his eyes with terror when their gaze fell on the edge of 
a precipice, over which the stream threw the mass of its waters, that 
fell, and fell, till they broke in mists and thunder in the gulf below ; 
but the vessel, instead of being hurried away by the torrent, sailed 
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calmly across its waters, till it reached the opposite bank. Sadak 
leapt ashore, and gazed on the scene around him. 

First he looked with astonishment on the rocky barrier that sur- 
rounded the place, and from beneath which he had emerged. This, 
rough and jagged with immense indentations, ro6e, cliff upon clifiQ in 
dizzy grandeur, till the cloud-vestured heights of Kaf seemed to lose 
in the comparison. Dim caverns pierced its. base, whence issued the 
elements in their strength. Volumes of murky and sulphureous flame 
were vomited forth by some ; torrents issued from others ; and in some 
Sadak believed he heard the roaring of imprisoned winds. The mid- 
way rocks were bare and black ; their summits were the dwellings of 
the tempest and the storm. The thunder rolled there as in its own 
regions, and the lightnings vainly shot their fires against rocks coeval 
with the heavens. . . 

Sadak turned away to explore some other portion of the island. He 
stood at the bottom of a declivity ; he ascended with labour to its top : 
what a sight met his eyes ! All human splendour faded into nothing- 
new by the side of the magnificence that met his view. 

Before him were the marble palaces of the Deevs, buUt before their 
conquest by Sultan Soliman. Vast as magnificent, they covered hills, 
one beyond another, rising till lost in distance. 

The &ce of cAterual nature was changed : trees of freshest foliage 
Mustered into spreading screens, excluding from view the barren and 
terrific region Sadak had just left ; soft verdure covered the ground, 
and perfimies of the sweetest flowers gushed before every step. 

Sadak entered the eternal dwellings^ — dwellings now no more, for 
they were desolate and uninhabited. As he roamed through halls 
paved with purest marble, beneath roofs of fretted gold supported by 
pfllars of porphyry and adamant, Sadak sighed to think, that all this 
goodly show should be lost to its banished fabricators. He looked 
around, and his eye fell on chests of marble sealed with the signet of 
the conqueror. Here, century after century, pined the imprisoned 
Deevs, whUe nature was changing in successive ages, and the world 
was fading and reviving again in endless transformation. 

Leaving these palaces, and rambling still further, he arrived at ano- 
ther desolate region, resembling the first in which he had been placed. 
The same lofty rocks, the same barren soil, and the same display of 
elemental violence were there ; but in the midst of the place a capa- 
douB lake expanded its coal-black waters, tUI, overflowing their natu- 
lal basin, they fell down the precipices in rushing torrents. A dim 
cloud of ezludations arose on the margin of the lake ; the sunbeams 
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withdrew from its surface, on which the volcanic fires shot a waveiiBg 
and murky gleam : Sadak'felt, that the&e were the waters of oUtyioD. 

He stood on the hrink of the wbhed-for flood, yet hesitated to 
drink. WhUe he deliberated, the noxious vapours minted with Im 
breathing: at once overcome by their influence, he staggered, reeled, 
and fen. From the state of senselessness he passed into one of uneasy 
sleep, disturbed by a thousand painful visions. The calamities of the 
past — the faithless friend — the selfish mistress rose before him. He 
awoke from his slumbers, calling aloud on death to free him from the 
pangs of memory. As he opened his eyes, he found to his horror, he 
was hanging over the edge of a rocky shelf, that overlooked a feaiiul 
chasm. With all the energy of self-preservation, he sprung from his 
situation, and gained a place of safety. 

Under the influence of the gloom that oppressed him, he again ap- 
proached the lake. What a moment was this ! to drink of these 
waters, and lose for ever the world of the past ! — Sadak trembled, 
and a cold shuddering pervaded his frame. He felt how dear is the 
memory even of sorrow that has been ; how desolate without it must 
be the dreary fiiture, until future things have gone by, and in fading 
created a new past for the mind to recall and dwell on. As these 
thoughts passed over his mind, he began to loathe the black and dead- 
ly flood that lay before him : he turned hastily away, and beheld the 
Deev Alfakir. 

" Welcome, Sadak !" he exclaimed ; " welcome to all thou hast 
wished! Forgetfulness is thine — forgetfulness of misery and disap- 
pointment. There flow the waters of oblivion : drink, then, and be 
blessed!'* 

" I have thought anew of it," replied Sadak, ** and hate the selfish 
and coward draught." 

" Fool ! said the Deev, " ever changing and uncertain ! But now 
didst thou call for death, yet fleddest to behold him near, as the spar- 
row from the eagle. Bethink thee, that, hereafter, thou wilt wish, 
and in vain, for these happy waters: the evVs of thy life shall haunt 
thy remembrance with bitterness unceasing. Then thou wilt long for 
oblivion ; but mortal comes not twice here. Drink, then, and secure 
peace while it offers." 

Sadak paused — for a moment he wavered — it was but for a moment: 
" No !" he answered, " I will not drink I Thanks for thy offer and 
thy aid, though I will not avail myself of it. I will depart as I came." 

" Depart!" shouted the laughing Deev, " how and when? Think- 
est thou the boat will bear thee back in safety, who hast mocked its 
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master, and despised his giAs ? Trifle not ! — Did I bring thee hither 
to return with the memory of what thou hast seen — to prate to clay 
things, .like thyself, of the fallen splendour of our race ?-^Once more 
I bid thee drink." 

*' I wUl not !" answered Sadak. 

The Deev bent on him a look of darkness and of rage. His colossal 
figure shook with fury, as the mountain heaves and swells on the birth 
of the earthquake. Lightning blazed in his eyes, and his voice was 
nigh choked as he thundered once more " Drink !" 

Sadak spoke not-— moved not. 

«« Then perish!" 

The Deev twisted his hand in his victim's hair, raised him from the 
ground, and hurled him afar aloft into the air. He rose to a fearful 
height, then turned and fell. The waters of oblivion received him — 
they parted and closed again over Sadak for ever! — 7%e Keepsake, 



THE CAg ADORE. 

A STORY OP THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

Blessed ! thrice blessed, is England in the circumstance that she 
is never the seat of war. Since the great civil war, all out .contests 
have been abroad — for the rebellion of 1745 was too slight and tran- 
sient to deserve to be mentioned as an exception. Few Englishmen, 
indeed, have any exact idea of the horror and wretchedness included 
in the phrase I have placed in italics above : — it needs to have been an 
eye-witness of war, on a great scale, to form a conception of the dread- 
ful reality of this subject. No ! thanks be unto God, few Englishmen 
can conceive what it is to have an enemy's army in the heart of one's 
country ; — the direct exaction, oppression, and plunder — the galling 
insult which makes the blood boil, but which it is destruction to resent 
— the ruin of our fortunes and our hopes — the devastation which years 
cannot replace — the outrages which it makes the heart shudder but to 
think of— these things no Englishman knows from his own experience 
as a suflerer: he can have beheld them only as a witness, and in 
foreign lands. 

W 2 
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This inestimable exemption from an evil to which all the continental 
nations have, in turn, been exposed, engenders, however, a certain de- 
gree of callousness among our countrymen, in these matters; or>iather, 
they sympathize but little with sufferings of which they have no very 
distinct idea. What I am about to relate may serve to induce the 
reader to reflect upon what war really is; and the next time, (and 
far, far distant may it be !) when he shall hear the roar of cannon, the 
chime of bells, and the general hubbub of rejoicing for some great 
victory, let him call to mind, that it is won at the price (not only of 
the brave men slain in battle— that I pass— but) of such events as the 
following. He may depend on the accuracy of the picture — I narrate 
but what passed under my own eyes ; the trite quotation is strictly 
applicable: * * 

*< quseque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui." 

The only variation from fact is in the suppression of the real names. 

When Lord Wellington retired behind the lines of Torres Vedras, I 
was in command of a company of Ca^adores, or Portuguese light in- 
fantry, having, like many British officers, accepted promotion in the 
Portuguese service. My subalterns were two brothers, young Scotch- 
men, whom 1 shall call Cameron. They were both fine, amiable, and 
brave young men ; but the youngest was one of the noblest, freest, 
most gallant and generous spirits I ever beheld. At the time of which 
I speak, he was not above sixteen ; — tall, handsome, active, and en- 
thusiastically devoted to his profession, he had the promise of becom- 
ing a most distinguished soldier. He had already been engaged in 
one or two actions, in which his behaviour had attracted great notice 
and praise ; and, in addition to these qualities, he had a dash of ro- 
mance which crowned and " harmonized the whole,*' peculiarly fitted 
for a war such as that in the Peninsula, — a " war even to the knife," 
for all that human nature holds most dear — for home, hearth, and roof- 
tree — for country, family, and friends. 

At the time we entered the Portuguese service, the regiments were 
little more than skeletons ; but recruits flocked in, in crowds, and were 
speedily organized into battalions, under the British officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who formed, as it were, the nucleus of the 
corps. Among the men who joined us from the country, was a young 
peasant about twenty years old, whose father's cottage was within 
a musket-shot of our lines. He was peculiarly quick, active, and in- 
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telltgent; and rapidly became what is termed a very smart soldier, and 
was soon promoted to be a corporal. This lad was, indeed, one of the 
most superior persons of his class I ever met with. His attention to 
hie duty, and the smartness and precision with which it was perform- 
ed, were equally remarkable. In a word, Ke ^as a pattern man ; and, 
what is extremely rare with such persons, he was as great a favourite 
with. his. own squad, as with his officers. 

Our regiment was soon complete in numbers ; and its discipline, I 
may be permitted to say, was perfected, before its equipment in arms, 
and still more in clothing, was fully made. Shortly after the army had 
taken up its position at Torres Vedras, we were ordered in advance, 
and it became my turn of duty to command the out-picquet. The 
guard consisted of my own company, and we came to our ground 
about sunset. I remember that night, and that spot, as if the occur- 
rence were of yesterday ; and well, indeed, may I ! As the brilliant 
colours of the evening faded away, a glorious moon brightened into all 
the radiance of a southern latitude. A half-ruined bam formed the 
centre of our post ; it stood upon the edge of a gentle declivity, which 
was partly covered with bushes. About two hundred yards in advance 
was a cottage, which chanced to be that of Velasquez' father; and he 
himself, belonging to my company, was now on duty thus close to his 
native spot 

The last rays of the evening had finally sunken from the horizon, 
and I was standing, gazing on the rich moon, now rising high into the 
heavens, when, suddenly, I was alarmed by a shot, and a loud scream, 
which seemed to proceed from the cottage of which I have spoken. 
Accompanied by Kiel Cameron (the younger of the two brothers) 
and eight or ten men, among whom was Velasquez, I hurried to 
the sentry at the outpost nearest to the spot. He said, that he 
had heard the reports, and immediately seen three or four men rush 
from the door, and make off in the opposite direction to our picquet. 
We hastened on to the cottage, — advancing, however, with caution, 
not knowing what the real cause of the alarm might be. All was still. 
— We reached the door : it was open, and on its threshold lay a cap, 
apparently that'of a French officer, in a position which inferred that it 
bad been 'struck from its head by the door -sill as he hurried out. We 
entered the cottage, and there, on the floor, lay the bodies of two 
elderly men. Velasquez sprang to them. They were his father and 
his uncle. They were both quite dead! But this was far from all: a 
murmuring sound, as if of some one half groaning, half striving to 
ipeak* was heard proceeding from a small inner room. On the instant. 
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VeUsqaez itaited from his Other's coipse, upon which he had thrown 
himseU^ and rushed into the other room. Never, while I have life, 
shall I fiMTget the shriek which, at this moment, hurst from him. It 
was the most appalling sound I ever heard issue from human lips— 
and truly so it well mighf he, for it was caused by the extremity of 
human agony. 

Upon entering the room we found Velasquez in the act of raising 
from the floor the body of a young woman, whom some of his comrades 
immediately recognized to have been betrothed to him. She wai 
pale, insensible, and apparently dying. The blood oozed from a 
wound in her side, and there were livid marks upon her throat, as 
though produced by a violent grasp of the hand. The manifestation 
of despair by Velasquez was such as, in our colder countrymen, would 
have been considered extravagant ; but in him these frantic transports 
were no more than natural. With alternate tears and curses, he vow- 
ed vengeance, deep and desperate, upon the author of his calamitiei. 
At length, we bore the body of the dying person to the bam, which I 
have mentioned as being the head-quarters of our picqiiet for the 
night, and she was laid upon some straw that had been spread out for 
the soldiers to sleep on. Cameron and I then bound up her wound. 
Velasquez seemed wholly unconscious of what was going on. When 
we desired him to hold the handkerchief, he appeared not to under- 
stand us ; but when the end of it was placed in his hand, he held it 
until it was tied. I despatched a man to beg the attendance of the 
surgeon of the regiment, and then retired with Cameron, within a par- 
tition which screened us from Velasquez and his charge. The rest of 
the guard had, with that delicacy which the rudest learn instinctively 
at the sight of deep distress, withdrawn from the place, and left them 
alone together. 

That was the longest and most painful night I ever spent I 
thought day would never break. Hour after hour I expected the arri- 
val of the surgeon — every noise I thought was that of his arrival ; but 
he came not. Towards one o'clock, the wind began to rise ; and, as 
it howled through the crazy building, it rendered the sUence that 
otherwise reigned, broken only by the moans of the* djing woman, 
still more dreadful. The whole scene, indeed, impressed my mind 
with a degree of awe it has never forgotten. Velasquez sat by the 
side of the wounded giil ; his musket rested between his knees, with 
one hand clasping her's, and the other supporting his head. During 
the whole of those dreary hours, he spake no word, he shed no tear— 
despair seemed to have frozen all his faculties. As the flickering of 
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the fire fell upon his countenance, I beheld his eyes glazed and fixed 
on vacancy. His body rocked mechanically to and fro ; and this was 
the only sign he gave of animation. He seemed lost to every thing, 
except the intense consciousness of his misery. 

The night wore heavily away, and still the surgeon did not arrive. 
I afterwards learned that he was called by duty to a distant part of the 
lines, and that my messenger did not reach him till too late. At an 
hour before day-break, it is usual for the advanced guard to get under 
arms, and we rose from our straw for that purpose. As we passed 
through that part of the building in which Velasquez and his betrothed 
were, we found tHe unhappy man in exactly the same posture as when 
be first sat down. We went up to them, in order to ascertain the wo- 
man's state, when we found that her consciousness was beginning to 
return. I feared that it was, as indeed it proved to be, that restoration 
of the senses which so often precedes dissolution. After a time, she 
was enabled to give a distinct account of all that had occurred the 
night before. She said, that about nightfall, when she only was at 
home, a party of five or six French soldiers, with an officer at their 
head, had entered the house. This man she described, as being a tall 
powerful man, with light hair, and especially remarkable for wearing 
enormous moustaches, which were still more conspicuous from their 
extreme whiteness. This man, it seems, had proceeded to commit 
upon this unfortunate girl every outrage which the utmost brutality 
could suggest In the mean time^ her father and uncle (for she was 
Velasquez* cousin) came in, and endeavoured to rescue her from the 
ruffian's gripe. The result was the instant murder of them both, and 
she herself was also struck down by a pistol-ball. The men, then, 
fearing the reports would alarm our picquet, escaped with precipitation. 
The cap, however, which had belonged to the officer, chanced to con- 
tain some memoranda and papers, from which we learned not only his 
regiment but his name. 

The scene which ensued between Velasquez tod his cousin was the 
most affecting that it ever has been my lot to witness. She survived 
but a few minutes. The man still continued sitting by her side, and 
stiU held her hand in his. Cameron strove to rouse him ; and address- 
ed to him those ordinary topics of consolation, beyond which there is 
nothing to urge, but which, alas ! we feel to be futile. At last, vary- 
ing from the deed to the doer, Cameron exclaimed, ** If ever I meet 
fikat man, be it tomorrow, or twenty years hence, if I am prisoner with 
the French, or he prisoner with us, — If ever I meet that man, by 
Heaven! I'll shoot him!*' Velasquez, who hitherto had been quite 
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patsiTe, started at these words ! With the impetuosity of his nalim | * 
he rushed towards Cameron, and, seizing him in his aims, poured fbifk 
a flood of blessings upon him, interrupted by thensobs and tears whiek 
now burst freely from him. They were the first he had shed, anddiiy 
relieyed him. 

Of a sudden, he reflected that this conduct was improper towaidi 
his officer, and breatdng abruptly from him, without saying a word, 
seized his firelock, and walked instincfively towards his place in tb 
ranks. An old English serjeant-major, a veteran of fifty, took himly 
the hand, with that respect which sorrow always commands, and kd 
him to his place. As he passed along, mingled pity and indlgnatioB 
gleamed in the dark eyes of his comrades ; and many an imprecatioD 
was muttered against the Frenchman, which were afterwards but toe 
bitterly fulfiUed. 

Day by this time fully dawned, — and I beheld that of which I hadi 
of course, frequently heard, but which I never personally witnesied 
but that once. The h^r of the unhappy sufferer had turned from bhck 
to snow-white, in the course of this thrice miserable night ! AwfU, in- 
deed, are the ravages which the agony of the human spirit prodoees 
upon the human frame ! 

From this time forward, Velasquez was wholly changed. He did 
his duty, indeed, with tolerable regularity — ^but the activity and zeal 
which had so much recommended him to his officers were gone. He 
seldom or never spoke, — ^he became ne^lisent in his person, which 
had before been remarkable for its neatness, — ^his spring of mind was 
totally lost. AH the officers of the regiment, of course, were acquaint- 
ed with his story ; and pity for the man's exceeding calamity, as well 
as the recollection of the former excellence of his conduct, made 
them always overlook any irregularities or negligences which were 
observable in him. He had the melancholy privilege of misfortune. 

In the mean time, there was one remarkable exception to his gen- 
eral apathy, though even this shewed itself more in silent actions than 
in words. He attached himself, almost exclusively, to Niel Cameron. 
He was -always, when it was by any means possible, in his presence, 
— ^he watched his steps, — ^he anticipated his wants, — he seemed (o 
live but for his service. But it was but too plain that the ardent thust 
of revenge mingled largely in the gratitude which had called this at- 
tachment forth. It was the declaration of Niel, that he would destroy 
the TiraiUeur officer, wherever he met him, that had sunk so deep into 
the soul of the Portuguese ; and the dark, fierce fire that often burned 
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within his eyes, as he gazed on Cameron, shewed that this pledge 
waa constantly present to his thoughts. 

Some monUis passed on. Massena broke up from before Torres Ve- 
dnm, and commenced his celebrated retreat. We were in full pursuit, 
and had already entered the Spanish territory, when again it became our 
turn to take the duty of out-picquet to the army. My detachment, 
«s before, consisted of my own company ; and we might muster from 
ninety to an hundred men. The French were supposed to be within 
a day's march of us, and we liad orders to be peculiaily vigilant and 
caiefiil. We arrived upon our jrround at about six o'clock, onabeau- 
tiliil summer's evening ; and liad scarcely been there a quarter of an 
hour, when a Spanish peasant came to us, and gave us infoimation, 
that an escort of about fifty French, with some cattle, were about to 
pass within three miles of our front ; and he entreated us to come and 
rescue the cattle, and cut off the detachment. These foragers, he said, 
had pressed the unhappy owners of the cattle to drive them ; he him- 
aelf had been one of these ; but he had escaped, to give us this notice. 
I explained to the man that it was impossible for us to leave our post. 
We were there on a most important duty, and it was out of the ques- 
tion we should stir. I offered, however, to send him to the rear. No ; 
-^that, he said, would take up too much time. The escort would be 
gone. His friends, he added, had promised to conduct it through a 
defile within three miles of us, where v^e might cut them off to a man. 
He described the party as consisting of about fifty men of the re- 
giment, and commanded by a tall ferocious man, with the most ex- 
traordinary white motutaehes he had ever beheld ! Velasquez was 
present when the man told his story. As usual, he seemed listless 
and unheeding, till the number of the regiment struck upon his ear. 
Hit attention then became the keenest; and when mention was made 
of the officer with the white moustaches, the whole man seemed in- 
quired with new and dreadful life. I had my eye on him at the mo- 
ment :~-his swarthy cheek grew pale as death, — ^his lips quivered, — his 
eyes became suddenly bloodshot, — and he burst out abruptly into a wild 
exclamation of revenge and joy. AD sense of discipline was lost in an 
Instant. He called upon his comrades to join him in executing ven- 
geance upon this monster; he conjured them, in a few broken, rapid, 
and passionate sentences, as they loved their parents, as they reve- 
leneed their religion, as they esteemed the honor of their sisters, of their 
whres, and of the Blessed Virgin, (such, I remember, was his expres- 
siin,) to join liim' in cutting off this miscreant from the face of the 

earth. Then, suddenly, turning to Niel Cameron, he reminded him of 
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irds, when it terminated in an open heath. The men immediately 
STceived me approaching with my party, and made signs to me to 
»me through the wood. This I accordingly did. On arriving at the 
>t, I found the party most advantageously posted along the edge of 
road. About six feet above its level was a high ridge, which com- 
pletely shielded them from observation, and from whence they could 
pour in a most murderous fire upon the French, almost at the muzzles 
if their pieces, before they were perceived. Behind this ridge I found 
I Hm men lying ; and I again attempted to persuade them to return. Niel 
Cameron and the Portuguese were immoveable ; and Archibald declared 
he would not leave his brother.. Again I attempted to address the 
men ; when Velasquez came up to me, and said, sullenly, " I did not 
expect this from you, sir. Have you lost your father and your friends, 
tiiat you know what it is to rob me of my just revenge ?" — It is remarka- 
ble that he alluded only thus generally, under the term of" friends," to 
that which was the real root of his deadly hatred. Well, indeed, might 
his tongue refuse direct utterance to a topic so loathsome as well as 
horrid. 

All my endeavours were vain. The feelings of the men were 
wrought up to too high a pitch, for them to be able to listen to the call 
of duty. Finding, therefore, any further attempts useless, I determin- 
ed to give their attack, since they were resolved to make it, all the 
additional effect which regularity and discipline could confer. The 
moment I announced this intention, they paid implicit obedience to 
my orders : commands of tfda kind they were indeed but too ready to 
(^y. I exhorted them to be cool, and to reserve their fire till I gave 
the word. I told them that I should allow the cattle and their driven 
to pass, and wait till the headmost line of the French column was 
abreiast of me ; and I placed myself at the further extremity from the 
side on which they would advance. Thus trained as the Ca^adores are 
to the use of the fire -lock, I hoped to accomplish our object with 
very little loss to ourselves. 

Having completed my dispositions, I lay down behind the ridge, 
along with the men. Night had, by this time, completely closed in, — 
the clouds were racking over the moon, which was near its full, — and 
gave, when its surface was unobscured, that strong and distinct light 
which is scarcely ever seen in the northern latitudes. I never shall 
foiget the sensations which I underwent as I lay ; — I cannot say that 
they amounted to fear, — ^but a sort of sickening anxiety oppressed and 
almost choked me. I never felt thus before or since. I had been in 
all die thick of the work since 1808, and had been concerned in almost 
X 
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every principal action that had then been fought ; — and I continued is 
active service till the very end of the war, having been wounded it 
the last aflfair that took place — namely, in the sortie at Bayonne. Yet, 
at no time have I ever felt any thing at all resembling the sensatai 
of that hour. The great responsibility v^hich I knevF I was incuznngi 
— the peculiar nature of the service in which we were engaged, mon 
nearly resembling private vengeance than public warfan'e — ^the amde^ 
necessarily attending lying in wait — all these, and other feeliogi 
which I cannot analyze, crowded upon my mind in a mass of such 
oppression, that I question whether I should have retained the iuB 
possession of my faculties in any thing like distinctness, if the period 
of my suspense had been protracted to any long duration. 

At the least noise, every ear was on the alert ; and several times we 
thought the enemy was upon us, when it was only a false alarm. On 
one of these occasions, as I raised myself upon my arm to listen, my 
eye chanced to light upon the countenance of Velasquez, who lay 
within three yards of me. The moon shone full upon him, and even 
now I almost shudder as I call to mind the ghastly expression it re- 
vealed to my view. His face, pale, attenuated, and wan, would have 
seemed more like that of a corpse than a living man, if it had not been 
tor the burning expression of his blood-red eyes, from which a dark 
lucid light seemed to gleam. The state of intense excitation in which 
he was had caused him to bleed at the nose, and the blood had trip- 
led down upon his upper lip unheeded, and clung clotted on bis 
moustache. As I looked on him, I saw him suddenly start, — his etr 
had caught, before mine, the lowing and trampling of cattle, and the 
tread of men, which I heard immediately afterwards. «« Be steady!" 
— \ exclaimed, ** and do not fire before I give the word ;*' — and I again 
li^y down, — and we all remained silent. 

As the enemy advanced, I was enabled to reconnoitre them by the 
light of the moon, which was now clear and unimpeded. To my 
extreme surprise and discomfort, I found that what we had been led 
to consider as a mere foraging party of fifty men, was in fact a detach- 
ment of at least two hundred and fifty strong ! I easily discerned the 
commanding officer, who rode on a miile. The moon shone directly 
upon his face, and I saw, distinctly, that immense moustaches, white 
as the driven snow, overshadowed all the lower part of the fecc. 
There wa^ no mistaking such a man. Velasquez saw him also, for 
he made a sort of convulsive spring, which would have betrayed us 
prematurely, had I not pressed my hand forcibly upon his arm, and 
*^ept him in his place. The French were, at this time, about one 
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hundred yards from us, on our left, advancing with little or no order, 
and preceded by a drove of about twenty buUoeks, driven by eight or 
ten Spaniards. I looked at their dense mass, as they came on, and 
dien at our scanty line, which consisted of not above ninety-five men. 
It is true, the keenest and fiercest determination shone in the dark ex- 
pressive eyes of my Ca^adores, — ^but I dreaded their impetuosity, — 
and I awaited the result with strong anxiety. I knew, right well, that 
no quarter would be given, — none received. " Victory or death" 
was here not an unmeaning cry, but an unavoidable alternative ; and, 
with a strong effort, I vowed myself to meet the emergency of the oc- 
casion. 

On they came : the cattle in front of all, and then the Spaniards, 
whose looks of agitation plainly shewed they expected what was to 
happen. Notwithstanding all I had said, the Portuguese were so 
impatient, that tliey scarcely waited for the last of the drivers to get 
past them, — when, calling to them " Take care !" they pointed their 
fire into the French column. Its effect was murderous. The whole 
line had fired, with the exception of the small body immediately 
arouod me, who had before staid with roe, and the closeness of the 
enemy caused almost every shot to tell. At one part of the line, our 
men could almost have touched the enemy with the muzzles of their 
firelocks. But the officer had escaped, — we saw him upon his mule, 
encouraging his men, who were taken aback by so unexpected and 
deadly an attack. Every man of ours pointed towards him, as if by a 
simultaneoiis movement, and leaping from the bank, they charged the 
French, and drove them back upon the heath. I never saw a charge 
made with the fiiiy and inveteracy of this. Every individual man 
had a given object, — to reach the ofiiceT, — and each strove madly to 
accompUsh it I must do this man justice ; if he was a rufiian, he was 
a brave, one. Enveloped as he had been in a shower of balls, it seem- 
ed as if he bore a charmed life, — every man had fired at him, no one 
had toached him. He, meanwhile, fought like a lion, shouting and 
calUog at his men and at us, and loading and discharging a fusee with 
which he was vmed, bringing down a man at about every shot. But, 
on ear side, after the first discharge, there had been no more firing ; 
the men did not take time to reload, but fought hand to hand with the 
bayonet, and the deadly Portuguese with the knife. When we got 
out upon the heath, the French, seeing die smallnoss of our numbers, 
recovered from their surprise and panic ; and compelled us to give 
giound in our turn, towards the spot where the conflict had begun. 
The Ca^oree, however, disputed it inch by inch,— they did not give. 
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ind tbey would not receive, quarter. They fought man to mm;- 
and, even when they fell, the dying still grappled witkthe dying; waA 
was the inveteracy of this singular struggle. 

With great difficulty I had restrained the small body immediatdf 
around me (of which I have more than once spoken,) from followiai 
the first charge, and they had also kept tiieir fire. I felt the bittec 
necessity we should soon have for a reserve ; and, small as it was, U» 
eflect was extraordinary. As our men were driven beyond tiM spot 
where we stood, the enemy came tumultuously on, when I gave flie 
word to fire ; and our close and steady discharge, though it was, fn- 
bably, of not more than a dozen pieces, seemed to the French ai 
though a second attack, simUar to the first, was commenced ; and they 
fell back, in some disorder. We again charged them altogether ; and, 
a second time, we drove them out of the ravine, upon the heath be- 
yond. Here, for the confusion was great, both sides became divided into 
several parties, and the conflict continued with unabated obstinacy. 
Still, our men dropped fast, and the smallness of our numbeis made 
every loss material. The French were still gpradually giving ground ; 
but our relative stieugth became more and more disproportionate 
every moment. 

The bulk of our men were, as may be supposed, pressing on the 
party In which was the officer with the moustaches. I, myneU, dis- 
charged both my pistols at him, but touched him not. VelasqueK, 
and the two Camerons, were close to my side ; but still the officer 
was beyond our reach, and none of our shots struck him. The anxiety 
of Velasquez, lest the Frenchman should escape, was dreadful ; he 
kept struggling towards him, and pointing to him, and screaming to 
his fellows to aim at him ; when, suddenly, he was himself struck by 
a ball upon the under-jaw, and dropped. He was up again in a mo- 
ment. His jaw was broken, and hung down ; but he kept pressing 
forward — every feeling was lost in the one great desire for revenge. 
A second shot struck him in the groin ; and, this time, he could not 
rise. But, as he writhed on the ground, he called to Niel Cameron 
not to let (he officer escape ; and implored him to kq^p on, with all 
the agony of invocation which such a nature at such a moment might 
be supposed to use. Niel dashed forward ; and, at last, penetrated 
within ten paces of the officer ; — ^he drew a pistol, fired, and the 
Frenchman fell from his mule. He raised himself, however, in a mo- 
ment, upon his feet; and, taking, with his fusee, deliberate aun at 
Cameron, fired at him as he advanced. The shot told. Niel jumped 
from the ground to nearly his own height, and was dead before he 
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reached it again ! I was so close to him when he fell, that, in huny- 
iag forward, I stumbled over his body, and well for me was it that I 
did so ; for, as I staggered, a ball grazed my head (I bear the roarl^ to 
this day), which, if I had been upright, must have killed me on the 

fl|IOt. 

When their officer fell, the French rallied. I now found further re- 
ristance useless. There were not above twenty-five of us left, and 
of those several were wounded. I, therefore, ordered one more charge, 
just to disentangle us from the thick of the enemy, and desired every 
man afterwards to shift for himself, and to rendezvous at the further 
eitremiiy of the wood. The charge was made : but of how I got into 
the wood, I have no recollection. The next thing I remember is, 
about the middle of it, finding myself, with about fourteen others, run- 
mng at double quick time, with a few dropping shots occasionally fall- 
ing near us, from the French, who came in pursuit. They did not, 
however, follow us far ; and we mustered on the outskirt of the wood. 
Only twelve answered to their names ; and such a spectacle as these 
presented, I never beheld ! All were pale, covered with dust and 
sweat, and apparently exhausted from excitement and exertion. Some 
were wounded, and were bedabbled with blood, and faint from weak- 
ness. The men scarcely spoke ; and they looked at each other with 
an expression of fierce melancholy, that seemed to say, that, bitterly 
as their revenge had cost them, it had been wreaked ! 

We remained some time on this spot, to reload, and recruit our 
strength ; and were about sadly to recommence our march back to 
our camp, when, to our infinite joy, we beheld a patroling party of our 
cavalry approach us. I explained to the commanding officer, as 
briefly as possible, what had happened. — In a minute, we were 
mounted behind the dragoons, and retraced our steps to the ravine 
where the skirmish had taken place. 

All now was still. The French troops had proceeded on their 
march, and nothing now was heard, but at intervals the moans of the 
wounded and the dying. In the ravine itself lay about fifty French, 
where there were not above six or eight of our men ; but, as we ad- 
vanced upon the heath, the proportion became fearfully changed. Al- 
together, they had lost upwards of an hundred and fif^ men, and we, 
about eighty. We first sought for the body of Niel Cameron. We 
soon found it, for I well knew the spot. It was almost cold ; but the 
ezpresiion of the &ce was but little changed. A little further on lay 
the French officer, who had been the original cause of the conffict; 
and, to my great surprise, across his body was that of Velasquez ! He 
X 2 
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had fiJlen above twenty ytrdf distant; but the denie of revenge hti 
given him strength and fortitude to crawl, in despite of his wounds, to 
where his enemy lay. Upon him he had inflicted five or six des- 
perate gashes with his knife, and had died in the act of striking a Mow, 
which he had not strength to complete ; for the point of the knife had 
penetrated the skin, and then had been driven no further, the band 
having become powerless in death. We had no means of ascertaining, 
accurately, whether the officer was still alive at the time Yelasqaes 
reached him. But, I incline to think that he was not, for there wen 
no appearances of a struggle having taken place between them. Ve* 
lasquez lay across his body, and had expired in the act of still strikinc 
at his enemy. Truly, this was ** the ruling passion strong in death I" 

Such — as I find it upon my journal of the time — ^such, witibout am- 
plification or colouring, is the story of Velasquez, the Ca^adore. Od 
the contrary, as I read this over, I am dissatisfied with it, horn feeling 
the impossibility of giving expression to any thing approaching to the 
reality of the feelings, which the events, as they occurred, created. 
Still, I think the representation I have given b a sufficient exemplifica- 
tion of the position with which I begun, viz. that Englishmen aie 
scarcely aware of tohat it is to have war within the confine of ooe'i 
own country. Long, long may this ignorance continue, if it is only to 
be dissipated by personal experience !—/Wefu2s^/>'s Offering. 



THE RED FISHERMAN. 

BY W. M. PRAED, ESQ. 

" Oh fleshy flesh, how art thou fishified !" 

Romeo and JuKet. 

The Abbot arose, and closed his book. 

And donned his sandal shoon, 
And wandered forth alone, to look 

Upon the summer moon : 
A starlight sky was o*er his head, 

A quiet breeze around ; 
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And the flowers a tfaiilliDg (mgraBee ihed. 

And the waves a soothing sound : 
It was not an hour, nor a scene, for angfat 

Bot love and calm delight ; 
Yet the holy man had a cloud of thought 

On his wrinkled brow that night. 
He gazed on the river that gargled by. 

But he thought not of the reeds ; 
He elasped his gilded rosaiy. 

But he did not tell the beads : 
If be looked to the Heaven, 'twas not to invoke 

The Spirit that dwelleUi there ; 
If he opened his lips, the words they spoke 

Had never the tone of prayer. 
A pious Priest might the Abbot seem. 

He had swayed the crosier well ; 
Bi|t what was the theme of the Abbot's dream. 

The Abbot were loth to tell. 

Companionless, for a mile or more. 

He traced the windings of the shore. — 

Oh, beauteous is that river still. 

As it winds by many a sloping hill. 

And many a dim o'er-arching grove. 

And many a flat and sunny cove. 

And terraced lawns, whose bright arcades 

The honey-suckle sweetly shades. 

And rocks, whose very crags seem bowers. 

So gay they are with grass and flowers. 

But the Abbot was thinking of scenery. 

About as much, in sooth. 
As a lover thinks of constancy. 

Or an advocate of truth. 
He did not roaric how the skies in wrath 

Grew dark above his head ; 
He did not mark how the mossy path 

Grew damp beneath his tread; 
And nearer he came, and still more near. 

To a pool, in whose recess. 
The water had slept for many a year. 

Unchanged, and piotionless ; 
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From the river stream it 

The space of half a rood ; 
The surface had the hue of cfaiy. 

And the scent of human blood ; 
The trees and the hdrbs that round it grew. 

Were venomous and foul ; 
And the birds that through the bushes flew. 

Were the vulture and the owl ; 
The water was as dark and rank 

As ever a company pumped ; 
And the perch iliat was netted and hdd on the bank. 

Grew rotten while it jumped : 
And bold was he who thither came. 

At midnight, man or boy; 
For the place was cursed with an evil name. 

And that name was '* The Devil's Decoy !' 
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The Abbot was weaiy as Abbot could be. 
And he sate down to rest on the stump of a tree : 
When suddenly rose a dismal tone,-^ 
Was it a song, or was it a moan ? 

"Oh, ho! Oh, ho! 

"Above, — ^below? — 
" Lightly and brightly they glide and go : 
" The hungry and keen to the top are leaping, 
" The lazy and fat in the depths are sleeping ; 
" Fishing is 6ne when the pool is muddy, 
" Broiling is rich when the coals are ruddy !" 
In a monstrous fright, by the murky light. 
He looked to the left, and he looked to the right. 
And what was the vision close before him. 
That flung such a sudden stupor o'er him ? 
'Twas a sight to make the hair uprise. 

And the life-blood colder run : 
The startled priest struck both his thighs. 
And the Abbey clock struck one ! 

All alone, by the side of the pool, 
A tall man sate on a three-l^ged stool, 
Kicking his heels on the dewy sod, 
And putting in order his reel and rod. 
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Red were the ngjt his dioalden wore. 

And a high red cap on his bead he bore ; 

His arms and his legs were long and bare ; 

And two or three locks of long red hair 

Were tossing about his scraggy ned^ 

Like a tattered flag o'er a splitting wreck. 

It might be time, or it might be troable. 

Had bent that stout back nearly double ; 

Sunk in their deep and hollow sockets 

That blazing couple o£ Congreve rockets ; 

And shrunk and shrivelled that tawny skin. 

Till it hardly covered the bones within. 

The line the Abbot saw him throw. 

Had been fashioned and formed long ages ago : 

And the hands that worked his foreign vest. 

Long ages ago had gone to their rest: 

You would have sworn, as you looked on them. 

He had fished in the flood with Ham and Shem ! 

There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks. 

As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 

Minnow or gentle, worm or fly, — 

It seemed not such to the Abbot's eye : 

Gaily it glittered with jewel and gem. 

And its shape was the shape of a diadem. 

It was fastened a gleaming hook about. 

By a chain within, and a chain without ; 

I^e Fisherman gave it a kick and a spin. 

And the water fizzed as it tumbled in ! 

From the bowels of the earth. 
Strange and varied sounds had birth ; 
Now the battle's bursting peal. 
Neigh of steed, and clang of steel ; 
Now an old man's hollow groan 
Echoed from the dungeon stone ; 
Now the weak and wailing cry 
Of a stripling's agony ! 

Cold by this was the midnight air ; 
But the Abbot's bk>od ran colder, 
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When he saw a gasping knight lie there. 
With a gash beneath his ehmed hair. 

And a hump upon his- shoulder. 
And the loyal churchman strove in vain. 

To mutter a Pater Noster ; 
For he who writhed in mortal pain, 
Was camped that night on Bosworth plain, 

The cruel Duke of Glo'ster ! 
There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks. 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
It was a haunch of princely siae. 
Filling with fragrance earth and skies. 
The corpulent Abbot knew full well. 
The swelling fonn, and the, steaming smell ; 
Never a monk that wore a hood 
Could better have guessed the very wood. 
Where the noble hart had stood at bay. 
Weary and wounded, at close of day. 

Sounded then the noisy glee. 
Of a revelling company ; 
Sprightly story, wicked jest. 
Rated servant, greeted goesr. 
Flow of wine, and flight of cork. 
Stroke of knife, and thrust of fork : 
But, where'er the board was spread, 
Grace, I ween, was n^ver said ! 
Pulling and tugging the Fisherman sate ; 

And the Priest was ready to vomit. 
When he hauled out a gentleman, fine and fat. 
With a belly as big as a brimming vat. 

And a nose as red as a comet. 
" A capital stew," the Fisherman said, 

** With cinnamon and sherry !'* 
And the Abbot turned away his head. 
For his brother was lying before him dead. 

The Mayor of St Edmond's Bury ! 
There was turning of keys and creaking of locks. 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
It was a bundle of beautiful things, 
A peacock's tail, and a butterfly's wings. 
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A scarlet slipper, ao auburn -cur], 

A mantie of silk, and a bracelet of pearl. 

And a packet of letters, from whose sweet fold 

Such a stream of delicate odours rolled. 

That the Abbot fell on his faee, and fainted. 

And deemed his spirit was half-way sainted. 

Sounds seemed dropping from the skies. 
Stifled whispers, smothered sighs, 
And the breath of vernal gales. 
And the voice of nightingales : 
But the nightingales were mute, 
Envipus, when an unseen lute 
Shaped the music of its chords. 
Into passion's thrilling words. 

*' Smile, Iady» smile ! — I will not set, 
" Upon my brow, the coronet, 
" Till thou wilt gather roses white, 
" To wear around its gems of light. 
« Smile, lady, smUe ! — I will not see 
*' Rivers and Hastings bend the knee, 
** Till those bewitching lips of thine, 
" Will bid me rise in bliss from mine. 
" Smile, lady, smile! — for who would win 
<< A loveless throne through guilt and sin ? 
<' Or who would reign o'er vale and hill, 
*« If woman's heart were rebel still ?" 

One jerk, and there a lady lay, 

A lady wondrous fair ; 
But the rose of her lip had faded away, 
And her cheek was as white and cold as clay. 

And torn was her raven hair. 
*< Ah ha !" said the Fisher, in meny guise, 

** Her gallant was hooked before ;'* — 
And the Abbot heav'd some piteous sighs. 
For oft he had bless'd those deep blue eyes. 

The eyes of Mistress Shore ! 

There was turning of keys, and creaking of locks, 
As he took forth a bait from his iron box. 
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Mtny the cmming sportfinan tried, 

Ifany be flung widi a frown aside ; 

A minitrel's haip, and a miaer't chest, 

A hermif • cowl, and a iMUon's crest. 

Jewels of lustre, lobes of price,. 

Tomes of heresy, loaded dice. 

And golden cups of the brightest wine 

That ever was pressed from the Burgundy vine. 

There was a perfume of sulphur and nitre. 

As he came at last to a bishop's mitre ! 

From top to toe, the Abbot shook. 

As the Fisherman armed his golden hook ; 

Aod awfully were his features wrought 

By some dark dream, or wakened thought. 

Look how the fearfril felon gazes 

On the sca^ld his country's vengeance raises. 

When the lips are cracked, and the jaws are dry. 

With the thirst which only in death shall die : 

Mark the mariner's frenzied frown. 

As the swaling wherry settles down. 

When peril has numbed the sense and will. 

Though the hand'and the foot may struggle still : 

Wilder far was the Abbot's glance, 

Deeper far was the Abbot's trance : 

Fixed as a monument, still as air, 

He bent no knee, and he breathed no prayer ; 

But he signed, — ^he knew not why or how, — 

The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 

There was turning of )ceys, and creaking of locks. 
As he stalked away with his iron box. 

"Oh ho! Oh hoi 

"The cock doth crow; 
** It is time for the Fisher to rise and go. 
" Fair luck to the Abbot, fair luck to the shrine ! 
'* He hath gnawed in twain my choicest line ; 
" Let him swim to the north, let him swim to the soutfa,- 
" The Abbot will carry my hook in his mouth !" 
The Abbot had preached for many years. 
With as clear articulation. 
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As ever was heard in the House of Peers, 

Agaiofit Emancipation : 
His words- had made battalions quake, 

Had roused the zeal of martyrs; 
Had kept the Court an hour awake. 

And the king himself three-quarters : 
But ever from that hour, 'tis said. 

He stammered and he stuttered. 
As if an axe went through his head, 

With every word he uttered. 
He stuttered o'er blessing, he stuttered o'er ban. 

He stuttered, drunk or dry, , 

And none but he and the Fisherman 

Could tell the reason why ! — Friendship's Offering. 



THE PORTRAIT ON MY UNCLE'S SNUFF-BOX. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

We were sitting over our wine one winter's evening (about six or 
seven years ago), in the old oak parlour, at my uncle's house in Che- 
shire. We had drawn our chairs round the hearth, upon which some 
crackling faggots were blazing ; and formed a semicircle of merry 
hearts, as well disposed to enjoy ourselves and our host's twenty- 
years-old port, as perhaps had ever met together. The chesnuts were 
bet ; the claret (true Lafitte) was just uncorked and breathed out its 
delicious odours like a liquid nosegay : the Madeira, which had been 
tossed about in the Indian seas till it had grown as old as a nabob, had 
made one circuit of the company. In short, we had just settled our- 
selves comfortably ; and were beginning to compliment the Colonel 
upon the flavour of his mutton (his own killing), when one of the 
party took notice of a portrait upon the family snuff-box, that was per- 
forming the usual course round the table. 
<* 'Tis the portrait of my grandfather, Walter Bethel," said my uncle. 

It wears a clever, lively look," observed tiie other. 

True," replied my uncle : « nevertheless, in his youth, he was 
subject to great fluctuation of spirits; and indcred, at one time, was in 
Y 
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a state of despondency. This, as will readily be imagined, was owing 
to— love. Love ! the urchin ! the god ! the theme of poets I the-scom 
of philosophers ! after conquering Caesar and Antony, and converting 
popes and priests to the religion of the laity, suddenly stooped (rom his 
altitudes, and pounced upon the heart of Mr Walter Bethel !" 

" There is a family story," said I, " connected with the old gentle- 
roan's love-suit. You have once or twice threatened to tell me the 
particulars, if you recollect, and stopped only because there was a 
dearth of listeners. Why not let us hear them now ?" 

The company seconded my suggestion as clamorously as could be 
desired ; whereupon my uncle, after tiie due number of ezcuaes ex- 
pected on such occasions, detailed to us the following facts. I shall 
take the liberty of using Colonel Bethel's own words; so that the rea- 
der will imagine, that he hears him speaking. 

'' The parents of my grandfather" (he began) ** were stout Hano- 
verians. Their professions of loyalty and protestantism were not 
merely lip-deep matters. They were loyal and protestant to the back- 
bone — to the core of the heart — to — wherever else the recess is, 
where integrity (or rather falsehood) is supposed to lurk. They drank 
the health of king George and the protestant ascendancy in endless 
bumpers of stem March beer : they propagated their principles among 
their friends ; they whipped them into their children ; they taught them 
to their servants. Little tottering urchins, a foot high, who were 
learning their ' duty to their neighbour,' learned, at the same time, to 
hate a Jacobite with all their heart, and with all their strength. Their 
first lesson, when they got into three syllables, was to cry, * D — nat — n 
to the house of Stuart !' In other respects, their education was not 
conducted on a strict plan. In regard to my grandfather, who was in 
his later years (I am sorry to say) an occasional swearer, — he alwajrs 
traced his infirmity to his having been encouraged at three years old 
to bawl forth, * C-~r=-e the Pretender!' He derived this small ac- 
complishment from the stable boy, and it was considered dangerous to 
attempt to extinguish it by reproof. < We may pull up the flower and 
the weed together,' said his father : — ^so my grandfattier remained a 
swearer. 

" In the year 1746, his parents dwelt and had dwelt for some years 
at the small town of Calne, in Wiltshire. At present, this place is re- 
markable for little else than certain clothiers' manufactories, which 
supply fashionable tailors and ambitious beaux with the bluest and best 
of cloth. A little purling, brawling rivulet (called the Marden) inter- 
sects the town, and assists in turning various fulling or clothing mills ; 
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frhich, in requital for its services, bestow upon it huge quantities of 
deep blue dye, putting to shame not only the skies above, but even 
the brilliant water-colour drawings of which young ladies (and their 
parents) are sometimes so justly proud. The inhabitants of Calne are 
quiet, industrious people. They talk politics but little ; play at whist 
capitally ; and have the best strong beer in the world. I do not know 
who is the parson, or the doctor, or the lord of the manor ; but the law- 
yer (Mr A ^n) is one of the best hearted and clearest headed men, 

that even the law can boast of. 

'* Cireamstances, which it is unnecessary to trouble you with, trans- 
ferred our ftmily from Wiltshire to Cheshire, about fifty summers ago. 
But in the years 1743, 4, 6, and 6, they dwelt ' on the banks' (as no- 
velists say) of the Marden, within the township of Calne. At that day 
politics ran high ; and in Calne they ran higher than in other places. 
The tailor, fhe butcher, the baker, were afflicted with the epidemic. 
The less people had to do with the matter, the more furious they be- 
came. A leash of tailors, and a brace of bakers (stitched and kneaded 
up togeUier, and called < The Club'), determined to settle the ques- 
tion in favour of fhe house of Hanover. A bunch of gardeners op- 
posed them on the StUftTC side. Eaoh man was for < the right ;' and 
for that reason they all neglected their business, and in twelve months 
were supported at the expense of the parish. This they called suffer- 
ing for their country. They suffered on both sides for their country ; 
which was odd enough. Yet their country never knew it till this 
moment, when I (unwillingly) proclaim its ingratitude. However,-^ 
there were some more efficient adherents to the houses of Stuart and 
Hanover, as will be supposed. Among these was a Mr Campbell, a 
Seotiinanby birth, a lawyer by education (he had retired from the bar 
on a small fortune), and as completely caded in Jacobitism as the king 
of Deninatk was in steel, namely, * from top to toe.' 

*< It is a little singular, that this gentleman should have become the 
intimate friend of a loyal protestant ; but so it was. Matters of opinion, 
to be sure, interfered occasionally with this intimacy, and political jars 
sometimes even threatened to shake the foundations of Uieir friend- 
ship ; but on the whole, they went on pretty smoothly, and had a 
moft sincere respect for each other. 

**Af Mr Bethel, the Hanoverian, had a sonr-(my grandfather), 
who wts heir of hb acres: so Mr Campbell, the Jacobite, had a 
daughter, at fetr as Eve, and the sole stay and solace of his home. 
What was to be expected in such a case ? My grandfather fell over 
head and tars in love. He was at the mature age of sixteen ; so he 
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declared himself, and was — refused ! If the river Marden had been 
deep enough, the line of Bethel had perhaps been extinct. Fortu- 
nately, it is only a little rippling stream, and being (thereabouts) not 
more than four feet deep, was insufficient for the purposes of the most 
desperate lovers. My grandfather probably felt this ; for, after a week's 
deliberation, he postponed his intended suicide to an indefinite period ; 
or, as the parliamentary reporters say, ' sine die.* In the interim, he 
set seriously to study, and after two years of unflinching reading, be 
was sent abroad to travel, and remained in foreign countries two yean 
more. Some time after his departure, Mr Campbell was also called 
suddenly to Scotland, upon some private business ; relating, as he in- 
timated, to a small patrimony which he possessed in that country. 

— " It was about this time (viz. in 1745) that the chevalier, Charles 
Edward, made his unsuccessful attempt upon the crown of England. 
I am not about to fatigue you with the particulars of this expedition; 
they are known to every one now, since the publication of the me- 
moirs of Mr Fergus Mac Ivor, and the celebrated Baron of Brad- 
wardine. I must tell you, however, that among the adherents of the 
house of Hanover, there was not one so indignant at this invasion of 
the country as the father of Mr Walter Bethel. He strapped his 
sword (a huge Toledo) round his loins ; furbished up a horrible, wide- 
mouthed blunderbuss ; stuck a brace of huge, brass-mounted pistols 
in his belt ; and swore frightfully, both by St George and the Dragon, 
that he would cut off the ears of the first rebel, who dared to violate 
the sanctity of the county of Wilts. Had he lived fkrther northward, 
there must have been bloody noses between Mr Stephen Bethel and 
the Jacobites. As it was, his anger exhausted itself in words ; a for- 
tunate event for the heroes in phillibegs and tartans, and not altogether 
unlucky, perhaps, for my great-grandfather. 

*' During the absence of Campbell, his daughter lived in the house 
of Mr Bethel. My grandfather being at that time absent on his travels, 
there was no objection to this arrangement on her part; and the young 
lady being a protestant (the religion of her deceased mother), Mr 
BeUiel felt no apprehension, that his sober family could be tainted by 
the scarlet principles of the woman of Babylon. 

*' When Mary Campbell rejected the hand of my grandfather, he 
was, as I have said, some sixteen years of age, and she herself, being 
as old within six months, looked down, naturally enough, upon the 
pretensions of so young a lover. Two years, however, spent in study- 
ing books at home (during which time he forbore to see her), and 
more than two years devoted to the study of man abroad, converted 
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Hr Walter Bethel into a promising cavalier, and made wonderful alte- 
rations in the opinions of the lady. At the time of my grandfather's 
return, Mary Campbell was a resident in his father's house ; and when 
the old gentleman, after embracing his son, led him up to his fair guest 
with '^ You remember my son Walter, my dear Miss Campbell? Miss 
Campbell was ready to sink with confusion. A little' time, however, 
fluffieed for her recovery, and she received my grandfather's courtesies 
as gracefully as any body could be expected to do who had ** never 
seen the Louvre.' Walter Bethel felt this. He saw a distinction — a 
shade, indeed, between his former favourite and the pretty Madame la 
Comtesse de Frontac, and la belle Marquise de Vaudrecour ; but, on 
the whole, he was well satisfied, and, it must be added, not a little 
surprised also. For time, which had been so busy in lavishing accom- 
plishments on the head of Mr Walter Bethel, having had a little time 
to spare from that agreeable occupation, had employed it very advan- 
tageously in improving the mind and person of Mary Campbell. Per- 
haps this might be for the purpose of once more entrapping her lover's 
heart. Perhaps — but it is not easy to speak as to this. The result ot 
her improvement, however, was very speedily seen. My grandfather 
fell over head and ears again in love : and this time he was destined to 
be a conqueror. 

«* He had not been four-and-twenty hours at home before his ' Miss 
Camphell* expanded into * My dear Miss Campbell.' This, in a week, 
dwindled into * Mary ;' which in its turn blossomed out into half a 
dozen little tender titles (such as are to be found in any page of Cupid's 
calendar), with very expressive epithets appended to them. I have 
heard him tell the story of his offering hand and heart to my grand- 
mother, while the good old lady sate with smiling, shining eyes at his 
side, listening to his rhapsodies, as pleased, I verily believe, as she 
could have been when the dffer was actually made to her forty or fifty 
years before. 

•* < When I was between sixteen and seventeen,' he would say, ad- 
diessing my grandmother, *you would not hear me attempt a single 
compliment.' — ' Oh ! pardon me,' replied she, laughing ; * I heard many 
attempts ; the objection was, that you never succeeded.' ' Tut ! tut !' 
retorted the old gentleman ; * old age has injured your faculties. You 
must not believe her, grandson,' continued he ; * for, besides compos- 
ing two long sets of hexameters in her praise, I turned at least half a 
dozen compliments (to as many distinct perfections) in the manner of 
Ovidiua and Horatius Flaccus. But it all would not do. I verily 
believe, that I should have made no impression upon her, had I actually 
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proposed to her in Latin. Yet, observe, my dear Walter,' said the old 
gentleman, impressively, ' when I returned from France, and It^, 
things wore a different aspect. If I sighed, she sighed too. If I 
spoke softiy, she looked down and answered piano. If I pronotmeed 
an opinion, she acquiesced. In short, from the very hour of my retain, 
till the morning that I kissed her belund the parlour door, and forced 
from her a confession, that she returned my regard, I was a hap|>y, 
impudent, thriving lover.' ^ 

** 1 could tell you fifty anecdotes of his wooing time; for he loyed 
in his old age to dilate upon it, «nd in fact sent me to sleep times 
infinite with his stories ; seldom perceiving, in his exultation, how In- 
different a listener he had, until he arrived at the conclusion of his tale. 
I do not, however, mean to inflict even one of these stories upon you. 
" My grandfather had been returned about three months fit>m his 
travels, and was absolutely basking in the sunshine of Mary's eyes, 
when Campbell (who had been long absent) returned suddenly and 
unexpectedly from Scotland. He had formerly been a tall, ruddy, 
athletic man ; but he came back worn to the bone, pale, attenuated, and 
drooping. He had never given up the idea, that one day or other the 
house of Stuart would be restored to what he called * its rights ;' and 
when the invasion of the Pretender, which had excited such mad ex- 
peditions, ended in the utter discomfiture of himself and his adherents, 
Campbell could scarcely bear up against his disappointment. It was 
asserted (and not contradicted), that his journey to Scotland had been 
a mere pretext ; -that he had been actually in the thick of the fights of 
Falkirk and Preston, had been forced to flee for his life, and to hide in 
caves, and brakes, and desert places, from the insatiable fury of the 
English troopers. 

** He escaped at last, however, and arrived at Calne ; not free from 
molestation, indeed, for within four-and-twenty hours of his return, 
news also arrived of the approach of a detachment, sent, as it was said, 
to scour the country of rebels, and charged with particular instnictionf 
to seize upon our unhappy Jacobite. The soldiers were luckily leas 
eager than their government for the apprehension of rebels. They 
had already made a glorious march from Oxford to Marlborough without 
opposition, not an enemy daring to shew himself; and content with 
the bloodless victory, they ' sate down' before the Dolphin, at Bfarl- 
borough, as though they would take it by regular siege. The landlord, 
however, yielded up his barrels without even a parley. His beer ran 
like a river : the soldiers drank it gallantly, and all thoughts of the 
Jacobites were speedily dismissed. This could not last for ever ; and, 
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indeed, so thought the government; for they despatched a peremptory 
mandate for their heroes to break up their quarters and proceed to 
business ; and the unwilling heroes now prepared to obey. 

"Meantime the state of Calne was in commotion. As soon as the 
news arrived, that a file of red-coats were about to quit the tap at 
Marlborough, where they had been nourishing their valour for a week 
by drinking success to the Duke of Cumberland (whose campaigns 
were over), all the good people of Calne were presently in full 
debate. Some were indignant, because they were Jacobites; others, 
because they were constitutionalists ; some were indifferent, because 
they were ignorant ; and some, because they were philosophical. The 
most of them, however, were what the government circulars call * ani- 
mated with the best intentions ;' and all were inclined to talk. Mr 
Stephen Bethel would, no doubt, h^^o been among the foremost and 
the loudest of the place, had he not at that instant been otherwise 
occupied. The news reached Mrs Bethel instead of himself, and the 
consequence was what the lawyers call a * stoppage in transitu.* She 
was unlike other women. She had no care for news ; but was content 
with being a fat, good-humoured, old fashioned lady, who made the 
best' gooseberry wine in the county. Her husband, Mr Stephen 
Bethel, derived tlie only joke, that he was ever known to possess, from 
her virtues. * She was the only belle,' he said, * that he had ever 
known tmthout a clapper,* So he talked enough for both. 

"But when the news actually did come to his ears, nothing 
could surpass his indignation. A rebel ! a Jacobite ! He resolved to 
make one in the chase, and if possible to be in at the death. He 
tailed to John and Thomas, to William and Harry, and the rest : he 
loaded his great blunderbuss ; he strapped on his large sword ; he even 
went so far as to have his horse's tail clipped especially for the occa- 
sion; when my grandfather, who had taken things more quietly, 
inquired of him, in a whisper, if it were likely, that the person whom 
the red-coats were in search of could be — ^Mr Campbell ? Mr Stephen 
Bethel actually b6unced from the ground at the suddenness of this 
question. Fat as he had long been, he positively Jumped up with 
alarm. ' It is impossible !' said he to my grandfather : ' What ! Mary's 
fiither ? It can't be, Walter !' But Walter thought otherwise. 

** Mr Stephen Bethel and his son were therefore at issue. This had 
happened not unfrequently before; but in former cases the father 
always conquered. If he were not the stoutest in argument, he was, 
at least, the first in authority, and he never failed to back his words by 
fome indications of his power. His commands were added to his 
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arguments, and bis son (as dntifol sons sboqld do) generaDy aeqai- 
esced. Besides, Mr Stephen Bethel could be a little yituperatiye at 
times. He did not excel in panegyric ; but in abuse he was as strong 
as a tempest. His flowers of rhetoric flew alK>ut, on such occasions, 
widi a yiolence that nothing could equal, sare the blast of anger that 
produced them. At present, indeed, he was not inclined to be so 
peremptory, or his son to be so obedient. In short, notwithstanding 
the denial of the former, he felt, that his friend Campbell was in 
danger; and now came the question, how to act? He could not 
betray his friend ? No ; his whole soul rejected such base treachery. 
Neither could he betray his sovereign to Mr Campbell ? No, his 
loyalty cried out against that also. Neyertheless if fliere wa$ to be a 
struggle between these rival feelings, he began, for the first time, to 
fear, that friendship might turn out predominant. 

** * Well, Walter, my boy,' said the father to his son, after a long 
pause, and looking somewhat sheepishly, what is to be done ?* 

" * I think,' replied Walter, * we had better send him off to my 
aunt's, at Hilmarton. If he were well-corered with one of your wigs, 

** ' Eh? what? zounds!' exclaimed the other, ** do you think FU 
be accessary — do you think that I (a BetJulf) will help to conceal 
one of King George's rascally enemies ? Do you think ?' Mr Ste- 
phen Bethel was lashing himself up with words as the lion does with 
his tail ; and there was no knowing how long he would hare gone on 
with his ' do you thinks ?' — or, in fact, whether he ever would hare 
stopped — had not my grandfather very naturally (and at the same time 
a Kttle ingeniouriy ) exclaimed, < Poor Mary ! what will she not 
suffer ?' 

" Mr Stephen Bethel was calm in a moment. We haveheatd how 
a cannon ball will suddenly put an end to the most violent diseuaston ; 
how the ducking-stool will all at once quell the else untameable tongue 
of the scold : but * Poor Mary !' — it was oil upon the ocean of his 
wrath. He was conquered and quiet in an instant. 

** * To be sure/ said he, faltering, ' poor Mary ! — poor girl !' added 
he, almost wimpering, * 'tis a pity, that such a creature should sofler 
for the errors of her father. As to him, — a foolish, obstinate, head- 
strong Jacobite I But King George is at his heels — King George or 
King George's men ; and now we shall hear whether he'll sing The 
CammeU are coming; or cry, Eing James and Proud Preeton again!' 

" And so the old gentleman veered about, from pity to wrath, from 
loyalty to friendship, and back again. Friendship, however, got the 
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better at last ; and lie set about helping Campbell in good earnest. 
Walter was allowed to coDvey to Campbell an iotimation of his dan- 
ger ; not that the father desired this in so many words, but, as he did 
not absolutely prohibit it, his son interpreted liis silence to his own 
purposes, and proceeded to the house of the unlucky Jacobite. 

«* The first object that struck his sight, on entering Campbell's 
house, was Mary herself, evidently in deep distress. ' My dearest 
Mary !' said he, putting his arm gently round her waist 

*' * Ob, Walter !' replied she, sobbing — * my father ! my poor ladier ! 
That unfortunate expedition of the prince ' 

'< * Of the Pretender ?' said Walter inquiringly. 

«< * Do not carp at words,' replied she : ' what matter whether he be 
Prince or Pretender, now that the soldiers are coming for my dear la- 
ther ? Oh ! he will be taken ! he will be taken !' continued she, weep- 
ing and wringing her hands. 

«< < I came to save him,' said Walter. * Be comforted. Where is 
he ? Is he within ?' 

" ' He is gone,' answered she. ' He received the news from a 
firiend, and had just time to escape.' 

" * Tell me where ? said my grandfather hastily. 

« ' I cannot — I must not ! said she. ' He charged me to keep his 
secret ; and I must do so— even from you.' 

" * He win be found,' replied Walter in distress. * He will be hun- 
ted by these rascals, and found. Let him trust himself to me. I 
know a place where he may hide for a time, and our well-known prin- 
ciples will assure his final safety. If the storm be once blown over, 
my father and uncle shall exert their interest with the duke, and all 
will be well. So take heart, my dearest, and tell me, without more 
ado, where your father is. Tell mo, as you value his life.' 

" — ^And she told ; and she did well to tell : for, besides that Camp- 
bell's hiding-place was speedily searched, and that nothing short of 
the character of the Bethels would have been sufficient to ward o£f the 
strict inquiries that were elsewhere made, it was well that the honesty 
of love should not be rewarded with distrust. Mary Campbell con- 
fided in her lover — not only her heart, but her father's life ; and well 
the confidence repaid. 

I must now give up the task of historian," said the colonel, '* and 
let my grandfather tell you the rest of the story himself. It was one 
of his thousand and one anecdotes, and it was in these words that he 
was accustomed to tell it. 

'* '^-Tbe day (he used to begin) on which the soldiers came ou 
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their man-hunt to Calne, was memorable for many a year. BotfaoMt 
and the elementf seemed quairelling with each other. The scomfol 
loyalist, the desperate Jacobite, stood front to front, in flaming opei 
defiance. The Uiunder muttered; the wind went racing about; ani 
the rains (which had been foiling hearily all night and glittering in 
the lightning) now came tumbling down in' cataracts and sheets of 
water. The little runnels had grown into brooks ; the brooks wsie 
formidable riyers. The Marden itself* usually so unimportant, hid 
swollen and panted along in its narrow bounds, till at last it burst OTsr 
its banks, and went flooding the country round. Notwitfastandiif 
all this, the hunten prepared to pursue tiieir prey. 

'* ' It is a fearful thing to chase even a beast that flies for its life ; 
but to hunt the great animal, Man, must surely thrill and strike an 
alarm into the heart of his pursuer. What ! — ^he whom we haye miA- 
led upon, whose hand we haye clutched, whose cheer we have en- 
joyed ! Shall we — if he do a desperate deed which some law forbid— 
strip our hearts at once of all sympathy, and track him from spot ts 
spot, through woods, and lanes, and hollows, and lonely places, till 
he £dl into the toil ? and then go home, and be content with the ab- 
stract principle of Justice, and forget) that we hare lofft a Mend for 
ever ! — 

" * I had got the start of the red-coats by almost a quarter of an 
hour ; but I found, that I had to encounter impediments that I had not 
foreseen. I had set off with scarcely any determined idea but that of 
saving Campbell at all events. I took the ordinary road to the brake, 
where I knew that he lay concealed ; striding onwards at my best pace, 
sometimes running, sometimes toiling up slippery ascents, sometiiiee 
pluDging along the plasby meadows, till my breath grew short and 
painful from excess of exertion. I still kept on my course, however, 
and had contrived to attain a lofty ridge of land, not very distut 
from the place of refuge, when all at once my eyes fell upon a broad 
waste of water, a vast turbid stream running at random over the coun- 
try, and above which nothing appeared but an occasional tree, and the 
long narrow slip of wood and copse, which crowned the elevated land, 
and in which, as I concluded, my friend was hid. 

'* * If ever I felt real despair, it was at that moment. I stopped fa 
an instant (a dreadful instant) to flunk— I could not be said, strictly, 
to deliberate. I thought quickly, intensely, with a pain piercing the 
the very centre of my heart. In three or four seconds of time, I had, 
with the rapidity which fear produced, considered half a dozen me- 
thods of passing the water. At last, I recollected a sheep-path, tra- 
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v-ersiDg a nanow Deck of high land, on the opposite of the inundation, 
ivbich (althou^ apparently quite corered hy the floods) might neyer- 
Jieless stUl enable me to reach the wood ; bat to arrire at thif path 
t was necessary to retrace three parts of the space which I had already 
Lravelled. I turned my steps backward instantly, and with great ef- 
forts arrived at the bridge (on the skirts of the town), just in time to 
bear the roll of the drum hard by, which called the soldiers to duty. 
I fiancied that I could almost hear the click of their firelocks as they 
examined them, previously to their setting out in pursuit of Campbell. 
^was then I forgot every thing. My legs were no longer cramped ; 
my breath, pent up and labouring in my breast, seemed suddenly re- 
lieved ; and I ran forwards with increased speed for almost a mUe, 
-when the footsteps of a person (about the size of Campbell) which 
bad made deep impressions on a piece of soft soil, arrested.my atten- 
tion. I saw from the direction, that this person must have left the 
lii^ road at that spot, and taken to the fields. I erased the marks as 
well as I could ; thrusting the spike of my leaping-pole into the gravel 
of the road, I cleared the hedge at a bound, without leaving a single 
tiaee of my course, and took my way across the fields in pursuit of 
Campbell. 

«< « For some time no steps were discernible, for my rout lay over 
grass on which the rain was still incessantly falling. At last, indica- 
tions of a foot mark encouraged me, and I continued to track it, some- 
times readily, sometimes with difficulty (for it frequently disappeared), 
mitil it led me to the very edge of the flood. The man whoever he 
was, must have plunged right through the waters. Perhaps he had 
been carried away ? But there was no time for guessing; so feeling 
my way with my pole, I took to the water myself. To my surprise, 
it was shallow enough for awhile, scarcely reaching above my knees. 
I got on therefore readily enough, till I bad arrived within a few jrards 
of the wood (the object of my labours), when the land suddenly dip- 
ped, and I found myself in upwards of four feet water. A few more 
steps would, I knew, place me on dry ground ; so I strained onwards 
across the current, which now ran with considerable force, and after 
a strugi^e or two reached the skirts of the wood in safety. 

*< * Ibiiad just caught hold of some long grass to secure my footing, 
when my attention was arrested by a noise at some distance. I threw 
myself on the bank for a single minute's rest, and heard distinctly the 
withered leaves and brambles crackling under a heavy tread, and the 
hoarse, thick breathing of some creature apparently in the last stage 
of exhaustion. The honid guttural sounds, which it gave out in its pain 
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(I heard them at the distance of a hundred yards), ring in my ears 
to this moment. I remembered to have heard, that in Indian or 
African hwits the enormous beasts which they pursue will sometimes 
thus breathe out their distress before they stand to bay and die. But 
no such creature could be here — so I determined to follow. After a 
few steps, I called out, ' Who goes ?' — All was still in an instant. 

'* * My way now lay across the middle of the wood to the dingle, 
where I hoped to find my friend. In my course I had to pass by a 
deep hollow, which was usually filled with water, and which was the 
haunt of the water-rat, the lizard and the frog, who kept their court 
among the flags and rushes there. I had reached this place, and was 
passing on, when a slight noise induced me to turn my head. The 
sound was like the cocking of a pistol ; so I made haste to proclaim 
myself. * It is I — tis Walter Bethel !' called I out lustily. The words 
were scarcely out of my mouth, when uprose, from amidst the 
rushes and the green stagnant water, a phantom more hideous tbaa 
Triton or Nereus in his mo«t terrible mood. Covered to the chin 
with the green mantle of the pool, his clothes soaked and saturated 
with water, arose — with a cocked pistol in each hand, and a monfli 
wide open and gasping for breath — my father-in-law, Campbell ! He 
stared like a man bewildered. * Well!* said he at last: 'twas all he 
could say. * 1 am come to save you,' replied I : * the soldiers will be 
here in a few minutes. Come along with me.' * No,' replied the 
other: * I '11 go no farther. I can go no farther. I may as well dio 

here.' ' By !' said I, * you shall not die. Rebel or not, you axe 

Mary Campbell's father, and while I have a sinew left you shall not 
be taken.' With that I took him upon my back (for I was a lusty fellow 
then), and carried him — I know not how — ^but by several efibrts, I 
believe — to the extreme side of the wood. I was just congratulating 
myself on my success, when suddenly I heard the measured tramp of 
soldiers coming along a lane, which wound around the skirts of the 
corpse. I had mistaken the way. I stopped immediately, and heard 
the word *Halt!' utttered in a tone that stuck to my heart. *Thej 
are upon us,' whispered Campbell, * and the only thing is to die boldly I 
Go, therefore, my dear Walter ; and may God bless you ! Tell poor 
Mary — ' but here his voice faltered, and he could only sigh out deeply, 
* God bless my dear child !' 

" * There was no time for talking, as you will imagine. I therefora 
motioned him to silence, and drew him with the least possible noise, 
away from the point of danger. He was now able to walk slowly ; 
and that was fortunately sufficient, for the soldiers had stopped to de- 
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libente. We kept on at a qnict steady pace, along a sharp angle of 
the wood, which terminated at a point near the Bath road. Behind us, 
the Toiees of the soldiers were occasionally heard ; and once the re- 
port of a musket-shot a little disturbed our tranquillity. We succeeded;^ 
however, in attaining the extreme point of the wood, and were just 
mbout to emerge into the road, when a heavy plunge was heard near 
OS, like that of a person jumping from an eminence ; and the whistle 
of a pistol-bullet through the leaves, which quickly followed, reduced 
m to instant silence. Without uttering a syllable, I pulled Campbell 
down beside me, amongst the fern and rank grass that grew all about, 
and there lay for two or three dreadful minutes, till our enemy had 
pasfed onwards. I had flung Campbell, so completely prostrate, that, 
he averred, he was obliged to make no inconsiderable meal of fern and 
dock-leaves before he could breathe with comfort. However this was, 
we rose up as soon as prudently we could do so— contrived t<S drop a 
fragment of Campbell's dress on the Chippenham road — and after seeing 
oar pursuers take the bait and proceed southwards, we turned our 
backs upon danger and the detachment, and reached Hilmarton in 
nfety.' '* 

— ^My uncle now took up the' conclusion of the tale, the latter part 
of which he had told in the words of Walter Betliel. 

M Campbell," resumed the colonel, " was saved. A little time suffi- 
ced, as my grandfather bad predicted, to put an end to the hanging of 
the Jacobites. General Bethel, a firm and loyal friend of the existing 
government, was won over, after some entreaty, to petition for the 
pardon of Campbell ; for he was one who had been excepted out of the 
list of Chose forgiven. 

*' * He is a flaming, furious Jacobite,* said General Bethel to bis 
fcTOorite, Walter, in reply to his request; < a troublesome fellow is be, 
Walter, and deserves to suflfer.' 

** * He is Mary's father, my dear uncle,' said my grandfather, insinu- 
atingly. 

" * You are a fool, Walter,' replied the general, tartly. " At your 
age 7011 ought to be marching at the head of a file of grenadiers, in- 
stead of topng and making love, and — ^P»haw ! I am ashamed of you." 

*• • But, my dear uncle,' — Walter was proceeding in extenuation. 

" ' Why don't you come up to town, eir r' inquired the general, with 
some slemDess : < I have no doubt but that I can get you a commis- 
wm in a couple of months, and a company — before you deserve one.' 

** ' My dear general,' said his nephew once more, calmly, ' I thank 
yon for tfie interest that you take in me ; but my ambition is for the 
Z 
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toga — the gown ! / am for civil, while you are for military fama. Id 
the former, perhaps, I may become the first of my house ; bat in tte 
latter I must for ever remain eclipsed by your greater reputation.' 

<• < You are a goose, Walter,' replied his uncle, laughing, and pinch- 
ed his ear: — and Walter laughed nerrily too; for by that compliffieot 
Campbell obtained his pardon."-^ 7%e Keepsake, 



KALB WASCHEL AND THE WASP. 

Pet. Who knows not where a wasp doth wear his sting? 
In his tail. 

Toming of the Shrew. 

My grandfather was wont to say, that, if every man would faithfoHy 
disclose the marvellous events and dispensations in which he had bees 
a sharer, there would be no room for the exercise of that spiiit of un- 
belief as to things of a miraculous nature, with which the moit 
favoured quarter of the world, and in no little degree our own land, ii 
BO lamentably infested. But it so being, that every man does, as it 
were, shrink from and avoid the making of narrations and assertions, 
the which might subject him perchance to the ridicule of the unthink- 
ing and frivolous many, whose thoughts do most slightly skim tbe 
deceitful surface of things, it ensues, by a natural generation of events, 
that the minds of men are awfully closed and obnubilated against the 
reception of any light more strong then the diurnal beam, that is need- 
ful to guide them in their matters of transitory import. 

This and many other observations of my grandfather, to whose care 
it pleased Providence that I should be early abandoned by the un- 
timely demise of Hans Waschel, my own father, I treasured up in my 
mind as the valuable fructifications of his ingenious mind operating on 
the seed of experience which he had gleaned in a long and eventful, 
and, I may say, honourable and meritorious, pilgrimage. These, I say, I 
laid up to be used when the day of need should arrive, in conjunction 
with those stores, greater or less, which my own opportunities and re- 
flections might gather and create. And great reason have I to con- 
gratulate myself on the experience and wisdom which I thus 
anticipated; whereby I arrived at a manhood of knowledge and 
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experience before my time, the diligent employ whereof has enabled 
me» after many years of hard but cheerful labour, to end my days in 
• grateful relaxation from trouble and anxiety in my nati? e town of 
Schaffhausen. 

Now it was some brief time, say six months, after I found myself 
thus enabled — and a source of great and humble thanksgiving it was to 
me— to withdraw from the useful occupation of hutt-macher in which 
I had been engaged, that the historical episode, of which I am about 
to ofter some memorial, took place. It was on the night of the 30th 
of August, day being advanced until it was nigh about to depart, that 
I was sitting in a snug three-cornered room, in which, on a chilly even- 
ing, I usually enjoy my meerschaum [pipe] and moderate libation of 
not contemptible Rhenish. For being a bachelor, and having no 
immediate kindred for whom I feel any of that natural regard, that 
prompts a kindly -hearted man to restrict his reasonable gratifications, I 
indulge without scruple in these rewards of my past labours ; and thus 
it was that I was engaged on the aforesaid evening of the SOih of 
August, A. D.— 

The evening was chilly. I had caused the hearth to be well replen- 
ished with frigots, and a soul-cheering blaze they threw up ; long, 
wavering, rejoicing flakes, lighting all the room with a glorious illumi- 
tntioB, and chasing away the moist particles that hung in the air. 
I had eaten, with much inward satisfaction, an exceeding savoury 
fitcwbouig pati, a present from an elderly woman who resided in 
that city, a distant relation of my own. It may be, who looked to the 
fbtnre, having regard to the possibility of surviving me ; and if so, it is 
•ddfl but she is mistaken. However, this was no impeachment of the 
pit^, which I discussed with an infinite gusto, as the Italian people 
call it, as I learnt from one that had travelled in that land, and from 
whose converse I jotted down some small samples of information, more 
bj way of ornament than of use, however. 

Now, whether it was the spicy flavour of the condiments which I 
had eaten that increased my thirst, or the cheering look of ihe apart- 
ment that invited a prolongation of the evening, I will not say ; but so 
It was, that after washing down my food with my accustomed and 
moderate quantity of liquor, I could not forbear the temptation of re- 
peating the same ; so, fetching forth a second flask from the black 
oaken cupboard with brass knobs, I replenished my meerschaum, and 
ftretching forth my legs to the hearth, I inhaled the sweet fumes of 
tfie weed alternately with the pleasing stream of the vine. 

Thiif seated, I amused myself by discussing in my own mind the 
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memoranda of my past life, and the webs of thought of which these 
reminigcences were the germe, and by endeavouring to find out 
among the glowing coals a queue, or tail, comparable to that of Johann 
Schlid, my neighbour, the schoolmaster, of whose head 1 had already, 
in fanciful mood, established a sort of fiery type. Now, as the afore- 
said Johann Schlid hath, by dint of much quaffing of the vine and 
other more irascible liquors, acquired a most rubicund frontispiece, the 
conceit of tracing out the same in like glowing materials pleased me so 
much, that I breathed around the fumes of my meerschaum with 
redoubled zest, until the very candle became invisible. 

Being thus, as it were, enveloped in darkness, it was with no little 
alarm that I heard the buzzing, restless, angry voice of a wasp in the 
apartment, and bethought me how^great a chance there was of my being 
wounded by the unseen and subtile weapon of this enemy of mankind. 
I hastily drew my meerschaum from my lips, and began to puff and 
blow in a wonderful manner, in the hopes of dissipating the dense 
cloud by which, like a second Jason, I was embraced. While I was 
thus engaged, I heard, with indescribable dread, the abhorred animal 
buzzing close by my very ear, and actually felt him as, in one of his 
gyrations, he brushed my nose with his hideous wing. 

It was no small relief to me, when, the cloud dissipating, I was ena- 
bled to see n%^ ground, and met the enemy on an open field. He WW 
whizzing about close to the ceiling. A more monstrous and cannibal- 
like creature I never saw, and at times the violence of his circumvolii^ 
tion was such, that I dreaded lest he should be inflamed with hydro- 
phobia. I could not help calling to mind all that my grandfather had 
told me of the bites of mosquitoes, tarantulas, and other venomous 
brutes ; and figured to myself the bite of this wasp worse than all, in- 
dividually and collectively. 

Meanwhile the creature, wearied with his own follies, sat down in a 
quiet and orderly manner in the corner of the black oaken cupboard. 
The sight of this instantaneously inspired me with the design of extin- 
guishing my odious guest. So, mounting on a three-legged stool to 
bring my breast on a level with the summit of the cupboard, I took 
^ui my red silk handkerchief with yellow comers, a warlike and 
bloody -looking web, well suiting the occasion. But lo ! the moment 
I endeavoured to inflict a heavy crush on him, the animal bounced 
from his station directly into my face. Over I went, and over went 
the three-legged stool, and I found myself in an instant supine in the 
middle of the room. 

Up I got with a wondrous celerity, and violently renewed the at- 
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tack. Ach Himmel ! what a scuffle ! He up and down, I up and 
down, he buzzing and buzzing, I shouting and thumping, lashing him 
with my red handkerchief with yellow comers, in the hope of inflicting 
ai death blow on the wretch. At last he ceased his buzzing and flying, 
and, depositing himself on the table, stared me full in the face with a 
most impudent indifference. Nay, I actually thought I saw him smile, 
and, roused into new indignation by his assurance, I pounced upon 
him . He died of suffocation, under the pressure of my red pocket 
handkerchief. 

I removed the fatal silk. I saw him, in the agonies of death, twist 
his tail under his belly till he was almost doubled into a ball. I heard 
his expiring buzz hoarsely deepening into a sort of roar. Suddenly 
he stretched out his limbs with an acute convulsive motion : I knew 
he was dead. 

Until this moment I had enjoyed a savage delight in witnessing the 
death-pains of the unfortunate aeronaut, whose hfeless and bruised 
frame lay before me. Yet I may safely avow, that such an unchris- 
tian spirit was wholly alien from my disposition. But the trouble the 
creature had given me had heated and imbittered my blood, even as 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, was stirred up against the 
children, Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. But now it was over; 
and I felt a dim sort of moisture glooming and diffusing itself over my 
eyes, tUI I was fain to rub them with my hand : for I did, in a manner, 
shrink from employmg on this occasion my red handkerchief with yel* 
low comers. 

I resumed my seat, but could not resume the cheerful and pleasant 
mood, which had before possessed me. I felt gloomy, and every 
thing else seemed to sympathize in this affection of the spirit. The 
fire had sank, and the dull red embers lay without flame on the hearth. 
Johann Schlid's head, and his long tail, had vanished away. The black 
wick of the candle had grown to an enormous length, expanding at 
the flommit into a huge crown, which looked, to my eyes, like a wasp. 
These to be sure, were easily remedied ; but the state of my own 
miod it was more difficult to alter. 

I eallad my meerschaum and a third flask to my aid ; but they aided 
ne not I could not but feel a strange remorse for the deed I had 
eoBunitted, and did vainly call to mind and represent to myself, that 
wliai I bad done was consistent with thQ law of self-defence ; which* 
OD a violent presumption of injury intended, does allow the party 
threatened to use his natural means of averting the evil at the expense 
of the evil doer. But it would not do ; I became sadder and sa4der. 

za 
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It seemed to me, that, through the blue vapour that curled around 
me, I saw the eyes of the deceased glaring upon me in a frightful man- 
ner. It seemed, too, that at times my red handkerchief, as it lay on 
the tabic, assumed a deeper and bloodier hue, and its yellow comen 
arrayed themselves into the semblance of the bands of a wasp. 

As I sat bethinking me of what I had heard of the future ezisteoce 
of the animal creation, and of the essential difference between the in- 
stinctive and the rational faculties, I beheld, to my perfect horror, the 
form of a wasp, seated in a most awful and unconcerned manner onmy 
meerschaum bowl. I say awful, for I had inhaled the fumes with such 
zeal and rapidity, that the bowl was by this time red-hot, so that no 
animal endowed with feeling would have ventured near it : a veiy sala- 
mander would have turned away from the burning and fiery globe. 

Yet when he sat with his eyes upon me — great shining eyes— I 
trembled ; yes, I trembled at his unnatural gaze, yet could I not make 
a single movement to admonish his departure. My pipe seemed g^ued 
to my lips, and I continued to smoke away, quaking internaUy all the 
while. 

As I gazed on the creature, he seemed to increase in bulk in man- 
ner most wonderful and portentous : presently he was as big as a cock- 
chafer. This, to be sure, was surprising enough ; yet I flinched not. 
But when he grew as large as a mouse, I sprang up, and, with a cry 
of terror, dashed out of the room and the house, and he after me. 

Down the street, and out of the town in a moment. I ran with the 
speed of despair, and soon was out of sight of Schaffhausen. I was a 
good runner in my youth, and won some prizes in that way. What 
availed they now, when, for aught I know, I was about to perish 
under the sting of this villainous animal ? 

Hitherto he had been silent : but now, in a solitary region, where aO 
appearance of human habitations was far off, he began to buzs. 
The sound was as that of innumerable mills. I looked behind. Let- 
der ! where was my chance of escape from a wasp the size of a boll- 
calf! 

« Buzz — buzz — buzz — ^burr — ^burr — ^burr." 

I had no hope, but I ran. Ran ! I flew. Field, moor, hill, and 
valley, were crossed with the speed of the winged lightning; and 
then followed me the thundering buzz of the giant wasp. It grew 
every instant more loud and more horrible. It spoke of vengeance, 
bloody and unforgiving vengieance. 

A river was before me. I \Aa on the bank of the Danube, not fu 



\ 
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from its source. Igiveaboaiidaiid|riangediDfodieiiudsCoftliei 

The next momeot I had gained the Either hank, and renewed mj 
coone. 



There was not a moment's respite from the horrid soond. It 
poreued me close. It thriUed throng^ me. My whole body seemed 
endued with the faculty of hearing. Ereiy rein and eveiy pore were 
filled ^th the maddening noise. 

The moon burst iiom a c](Hid. She threw her beams on a scene of 
wild romance. Aromid was an irregular territoiy, intersected with rir- 
olets ; before me the strong outline of the Black Forest was silyered with 
a bright reflection. 

I plunged into the forest. In my youth I had been ^miliar with 
its gieen recesses and its passes, and here I began to cherish a hope 
that I shoold escape the pursuer. Escape the devil rather! He fol- 
lowed after me, kept up to me in all the windings of the forest, bozi- 
ing and buzzing all the while, tUl the very trees rustled and shook, 
and the birds, aroused from their slumbers, took wing, and hovered 
about in the air with a compound of cawing, hooting, shrieking, 
whistling, and jabbering, that was wonderful and horrible to hear. 

Out of the wood we got ; and now I was so exhausted by the fetigne 
and the flight, the wear and tear of body and mind which I had under- 
gone and was undergoing, that my senses fell as it were into a trance. 
My eyes waxed dim ; my hearing indistinct ; my memory &ded away. 
I heard no longer even the buzzing of the enemy. In a word, I was 
senseless; but I ran even as the ball of a musket continues its fli^t 
long after it has left the barrel that at first guided and directed it. 

When I recovered firom this state, the morning sun was just about 
to rise, and the light fleecy clouds were in a blush. Was I alone ? had 
the pursuer ceased to follow ? 

«« Buzz — buzz — ^buzz — burr — burr — burr.** 

On we went. What object was that before me ? a huge and magni- 
ficent structure of Gothic beauty ; its thousand pinnacles rising to 
catch die first sunbeam. It was the Cathedral of Ulm ! I had ran a 
degree of the globe ! 

The idea staggered me. I felt sick, and shook with terror. Was 
I inspired by a demon, that my bodily powers should thus exceed 
those of my species ? 

<« Kalb Waschel, thou art delivered to the power of the Evil One !*' 
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As I said thii internally, I closed my eyes in dread. I opened them 
to greater horror. The cathedral of Ulm was gone, and in its place rose, 
towering to the sky, a gigantic wasp's nest. 

I fell to the ground: my pursuer fluttered over me. His buzz 
sounded in my ears like the roar of a cataract. He turned his eyes 
on me: he grinned with exultation. He darted his sting at me; in 
the fuiy of despair I grasped it with both hands. 

** Let go my tail I let go my tail ! Kalb Waschel, I say, let go my 
taU!" 

I found myself lying on my own bed : there I lay, pulling with might 
and main the long queue of Johann Schlid's hair, whilst, bellowiug 
with rage and pain, he threatened I know not what ; and his red &ce 
was redder than ever, the very colour of a turkey-cock's comb ; and 
his little ferret eyes gleamed and glowed amongst the fiery ground in 
in which they were set, like the comers of my red handkerchief. 

I laughed for a half hour at the most truly and wonderfully ridicu- 
lous figure of my worthy friend, the schoolmaster of SchaflliauseB, 
who writhed about like unto a juvenile suffering under the whole- 
some discipline of the birch. At last I pacified him, and I told him 
what I had undergone. 

At this he looked very grave, for he was a man much versed in ob- 
scure and occult learning, and held many opinions touching preter- 
natural things, differing from the received doctrines, and the loose ideas 
of the unerudite vulgar. 

" I do not know, Kalb," said he at last, « what to make of year 
story ; but the next time I would entreat you not to make so free with 
my tail." — T?^ Keepsake, 
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THE COOK AND THE DOCTOR. 

Bx«>flT be the man who first inyented eating ; 
No doubt his bump of taste had not been beat in ; 
A comfortable, oily, sleek, good man, 
Who cut his wise teeth e're he walk'd or ran. 
Eiperience teaches me, that they who call 
Eating unphilosophical*. 

Are most egregiously mistaken : 
A Christmas pig, as fat as he can cram ;-— 
Slices BOUties of a Westphalian ham. 

Are the philosophy of Bacon. 
I much respect the ancient Archimedes, 
Who wanted but a place to fix his pedes. 
And would, by craft mechanical, have twirPd 

The world. 
But, I think, Archimedes had grown thinner. 
If he had moved the world without his dinner. 

A doctor late contended with a cook 

(The cook was Ude, 

Cook to his late R. U. the Duke of Yorkf* 

A cook as good 

As ever handled fork). 
That they who starv'd, or light and little took. 
Would certainly grow healthier and fatter 
Ulan those who lived on more substantial matter. 
This doctrine put the cook in such amazement, 
He nigh had flung the doctor through the casement ; 
Doubtless the starving plan he did not love: 



* We are overrun with philosophies. Why not the philosophy of 
eating ? Two years ago we had more philosophy than now : but there 
has tSen a great consumption of it by speculators, who have had oc- 
casion for it. 

t And author of the French Cook, whose system is the connecting 
link between England and France, the Janus of the science looUog 
into the excellences of either side of the channel. 
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He talk'd till he was hoarse. 
Proving, that such a course 
Must he succeeded by a quick remove. 
Quoth he, ** if eating should go down with others, 
If s up with me f 
But we shall see 
With what regard the world will treat his pothers." 

Now since the abstract truth was all their object, 

Udb, like the doctor, being metaphysic ; 
It was agreed, that each should take a subject. 
And try. 

Whether a man would die 

Sooner by food, or physic. 
The doctor brib'd a comfortable sinner 

To undergo starvation. 
Just for the good of science, and the nation. 
The man of Monsieur Uos, though somewhat thinner, 

Wanted no bribing 
To undergo a course of Uds's prescribing. 

The doctor made his patient eai 

Rations of meat 
So small, the eater thought them most irrationate ; 
But if he ask*d for more, M. D. grew passionate : 
Quoth he, " if you eat more 
It is all o'er. 
You'll presently begin with coughing !'* 
'* Tea," said the man, *' and I shall end with coffin !*' 

Small though his meat, his exercise was plenty. 
As fiAeen miles a day, or sometimes twenty ; 
But that with which his soul was chiefly bor'd. 
Was being plac'd upon a board. 
At such an angle. 
In order to accelerate digestion ; 
So many hours a day compell'd to dangle, 
Vexatious beyond question. 

Far otherwise, meanwhile, the man of Uos 
Grew quite benevolent upon his food : 
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All practical phikMoi^ien agree, 

TLat Dofliiiig 
FUla man 00 brimfbl of phflantfaropj 

As fltuffing. 

And here yoa mi^it by touch of band. 

Upon die craniiim of the man of meaC 
find one by one kind qualities expand. 
According to the victuals that he eat. 
> No sooner had his stomach once enyelop'd 

A fish or soup. 
Than, whoop! 
There'd jump 
A bump 
Of some name past pronouncing, well developM : 
His new instruction 
." Greatly enlarged his organ of destruction*. 

•m 

^ A pretty life he led ; 

Lord, how he fed ! 
Dipping his mausUuhe 
In the potage of Louis Eustacrs 
(A fleet of lovers might have landed. 
The lait d'amande^ was so much demanded), 
l>ff>lring experiment on every dish — 
How his mouth water'd for a fish : 
He play'd a solo on a whole sole's body. 
Deem him for this who ever would a noddy. 

Then, if his appetite were sharp. 

Would perch upon a carp ; 
And would not after that carp at a perch. 
The marriage of John Dory with Ann-Chovey 
He solemnizM, till scarce a bone was tauvi : 
Of partridges would startle a whole covey. 



* " Dans I'estomac est le genie, 
Les ris, les jeux, la volupt^.*' 

Almanaehde$ Churm, 8 Annie, 76. 
'\ A lent dish, rarely returned. A catholic food apptoved by the oni- 
▼enal church. 
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And after that he 

Would take a paf^, 

Or, as an interlude. 

Rabbits d T Ude ; 
Cloiing with picking. 
By way of afterpiece, a forte of chicken. 

Besides, as to our gormandizer's thinking 

(And mine), there is no eating without drinking : 

Dinner without a flask to handle, 

Is but a magic lantern without candle* : 

He sported 
With every liquor, native or imported ; 
Taking wiUi real pleasure much cham-pagne. 

And with great go(U 

Marring margouz; 

Sipping, till he was misty, 

Lachryma Christi ; 
In short, whatever came to hand he 
Tippled away, both wine and brandy; 
Running through all lower and higher, 
From Cot^-roti down to Raid's entire : 
He did not think too great a drop. 
For he was no fastidious prig. 
And leamt to hail the malt, and twig the hop, 
Just as the doctor's man had hopp'd the twig. 

• 

The man of food kept hankering away. 
While the man of no food was weighing anchor : 
The one's whole soul was bound in Ude's rich hoards, 
The body of the other put in boards. 



* '* Un diner sans vin : lanteme magique sans cbandelle.^ 

Code Gourm 

En passant^ a word on that very respectable and exalted for 
the Giraffe. I had intended to make honourable mention of 
the text, but it was impossible to afford the space requisite for 
commodation. Perhaps, however, he will be as much broug' 
note by being placed here. He is a fine animal, in truth. 
dormant du milieu he would make ! In saying this I am quit 
ous, and disclaim any view of roasting his highness. 
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MORAL. 

'Tis truth, should Aberxethx- still deny it, 

That he who seeks to live, must shun to die-it, — Keepsake. 



WAR-SONG OF THE CID. 

out as far as eye can see, ye valiant men of Spain, 
Vail fifty thousand dogs of Moors are on the battle plain. 
'ull fifty thousand with their king, and God be praised therefore ! 
^ho has doom'd them for a prey to the might of Campeador. 
lOok back towards Valencia, — from the towers of Alcazar : 
^ark ey&s are looking eagerly to trace the course of war ! 
^li see not silent beauty plead fair Freedom's cause in vain : 
trike for the lips of those ye love. Oh, gentlemen of Spain! 

*lie king of yonder Moorish host doth wear upon his thigh 
*lie bright Tizon, — the goodliest blade e*er glitter*d to the sky. — 
*ve ta'en an oath, and I shall keep — that, ere the sun go down, 
Xy own good sword, Colada, shall win the blade Tizon ! 
VTiat though our host be small, 'twill crumble to the dust 
.^he recreant slaves who can alone upon their numbers trust : 
?he day of vengeance is arriv'd, so long delay'd in vain — 
(hout for Revenge and Liberty !— Ye valiant men of Spain ! 

Think of the wrongs y'have sufler'd— the injuries endured ! 
behold your comrades massacred — or worse — in chains immured !— » 
iTour wives and daughters brought to shame, and, o'er the Crpss Divine, 
the symbol of their tyranny— the haughty Crescent, shine! 
Iwook down upon your soil, which only freemen should have trod, 
\nd hear a voice, from out the grave, for vengeance call aloud ! 

\ i 18 your father's voice ye hear ! Oh hear it not in vain ! 

^owD with the Moorish Creicent ! Ho, to the combat, Spainl 

Z8 
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By all the iDJuries done us, blood only can atone, 
Let'0 twear t' appease our &then* souls,— H>r render up our own! 
For freedom's proudest hour is corne^ O gallant hearts and true! 
And red-beak'd Vengeance hovers now, impatient for her due. 
Then draw your blades, and steel your hearts, for, see ! — ^the 

cowers, — 
Less gaily seem his banners flung, — less proud the Crescent toi 
The blood for sacred Freedom shed can ne*er be shed in vain,— 
Now— For Reveitge ajtd Victory ! for Liberty and Spi 

Friendihip*8 Offerir 



91 SUmeut tot the Beclftie of Chftmlts* 

BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 

Well hast thou cried, departed Burke, 
AU chivahous romantic work 

Is ended now and past! — 
That iron age — which some have thought 
Of mettle rather overwrought — 

Is now all over-cast! 

Aye, — where are those heroic knights 
Of old — those armadillo wights 

Who wore the plated vest, — 
Great Charlemagne, and all his peers 
Are cold — enjoying with their spears 

An everlasting rest ! — 

The bold King Arthur sleepeth sound. 
So sleep his knights who gave that Round 

Old Table such ecl^t! 
Oh Time has pluck'd the plumy brow I 
And none engage at tumeys now 
But those who go to law ! 

Grim John o* Gaunt is quite gone by, 
And Guy is nothing but a Guy, 
Orlando lies forlorn ! — 
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Bold Sidney* and his kidney— nay, 
Those ** early champions" — what ixe they 
But " Ehights without a mom !" 

No Percy branch now perseveres 
Like those of old in breaking spears — 

The name is now a lie ! — 
Surgeons, alone, by any chance. 
Are all that ever couch a lance 

To couch a body's eye ! 

Alas ! for Lion-Hearted Dick, 
That cut the Moslems to the quick. 

His weapon lies in peace, — 
Oh, it would warm them in a trice. 
If they could only have a spice 

Of his old mace in Greece ! 

The fam'd Rinaldo lies a-cold. 
And Tancred too, and Godfrey bold. 

That scalM the holy wall ! 
No Saracen meets Paladin, 
We hear of no great Saladin, 

But only grow the small ! 

Our Cressy's too have dwindled since 
To penny things — at our Black Prince 

Historic pens would scofi-— 
The only one we modems had' 
Was nothing but a Sandwich lad. 

And measles took him off ! — 

Where are those old and feudal clans, 
Their pikes, and bills, and partizans ! 

Their hauberks — jerkins — buffs ? 
A battle was a battle then, 
A breathing piece of work — but men 

Fight now — with powder puffs ! 

The curtal-axe is out of date ! 

The good old cross-bow bends — to Fate, 

'Tis gone — the archer's craft ! 
No tough arm bends the springing yew. 
And jolly draymen ride, in lieu 

Of Death, upon the shaft.— 
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The spetr — the gtllant titter's pride 
The rusty spear is laid aside, 

Oh spits DOW domineer ! — 
The coat of mail is left alone, — 
And where is all chain-armour gone ? 

Go ask at Brighton Pier. 

We fight in ropes and not in lists. 
Bestowing hand-cuffs with our fi9ts, 

A low and yulgar art ! — 
No mounted man is overthrown — 
A tilt ! — It is a thing unknown — 

Except upon a cart. 

Methinks I see the bounding barb. 
Clad like his chief in steely garb, 

For warding steel's appliance !— 
Methinks I iiear the trumpet stir ! 
'Tis but the guard to Exeter, 

That bugles the ** Defiance !" 

In cavils when will cavaliers 
Set ringing helmets by the ears, 

And scatter plumes about ? 
Or blood — ^if they are in the vein ? 

That tap will never run again — 

Alas the Casque is out ! 

No iron-crackling now is scor'd 
By dint of battle-axe or sword. 

To find a vital place—' 
Though certain Doctors still pretend 
Awhile before they kill a friend, 

To labour through his case. 

Farewell, then ancient men of might ! 
Crusader ! errant squire, and knight ! 

Our coats and customs soften, — 
To rise would only make ye weep^ 
Sleep on, in rusty iron sleep, 

As in a safety-coffin ! — Bijou, 



END. 
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